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THE 


CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

Akt. I.— 1. Sjteeeh of Mr. James Wilson, tlclivcrod in the 
Lo^islutiTe Council, Calcutta, March. 3rd ISOO. 

S. Speech of Mr. Samuel Laing, delivered in the Ijcgislativc 
Council, Calcutta, Feljniary Idth ISGl. 

3. The Theory if Foreign Fjrehangee, London i Elfmgham 
Wilson, Ibtfl. 

T hebe is a story told of a farmer who had a considcrahlc 
dc^sit in a local bank of whooc slahilliy whiKpuivd doubts 
had reached his ears. Hi! went iinmediuhtly, and, without hinting 
any reason for his demand, witlidrcw the whole of his deposit. 
He received the amount in notva of the annpeefed eatobtiahmeut. 
As soon as he had got outside of the u(liee-door, lie put his head 
in again, aind with a smile and wink of triumphant shrewdness, 
exclaim^ 'Ye may bivok a’ow if ye like.' Se non e rerOf e ben 
frovato^ The story is not a bad illustration of the ignorance 
which prevails Avidely, and in higlier strata of society than the 
'heavy clay' formation, on the suhjeotuf money in general, and 
paper money in particular. Familiarity with the coins which 
jioss continually from hand to hand, or with the paper represen¬ 
tatives of pitalUc currency which take their place, to a greater 
in Europe, America and even in India, has not, 

' bred contempt, But it has prevented most peojile from 
copaiu^hS iho nature of a circulating medium. Few care to 
into il^nniliar ohjeets which ore constantly before their 
■ ; and fewer still are able to judge correctly 

of Hence it is that no subject, perhaps, in the. 

political economy, is so little uiiderstoodf popniar- 
ly, 'flHp^Mllmly discussed hy udci>ts, as money, and (^per 
.. '-^K^^cially. Wc are lar I'rom attributing to the 

^^***^^ ignorance so crass as that of thei 
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li.rui'M' 111 «!'< .itM'i iliili'." \Vt* h’ii«>l, lu.\w\<*r, tlisii it will iml l*(* 
;i >\nik «>l nn)(‘rt‘Hi;jjatii»n, if, liclore eMUuiinnjj tlu* 
pliiMb w Jtii-h luvji projioK'il lor uii I'ldiaii ]»!ipor cunviM'v, 
wt‘ i'talo ah liriolly at* po>^-i|iU' Ih'* fstaMi-ln'il piinoiplps on wliirli 
sui'ii a sy.-l(in ^lii'ulil Im lia.-0(i; aii'l wlu'ie ••roat.aullioritii'ffdill'i'r, 
j(ivo 11 ll'll* opinions aiul ar^'inncnt-:, ho I'ur at least an to remloi 
iiilolliiiiiilo ilio ;.,i'iiinils oi iliiioi'oni'o. 

Till* i vpm'niienl now l.nril ho oantiously in Inilia di'.sorvos 
tIio I'l.i'i -.t oiihonatuMi IVoin all \\li>> arr nilori'Mi'il in tlio wollaru 
ol' I'll'eouutry. \\ v i-liall j'oint out luToaftor several eireinn- 
f.iaiiics wlneh muliT llio nilrmlni lion ol'a, pa]n'i* cnrreiu-y into 
Imlia ditr<:i‘oiil tVoiu 1 iu's.nno hte]i iii other eountvieK. Hut wo 
chall lii'Ht eonsiiliT, o'enerally, tho ntiiuroj a(l\anla^eh and dangers 
of paper nioiio^j willi esjieeial ivlereiioe to haiik-nole^^ ils 
eimiiuoiioHl i'oMU; aiol alloi a)ip1\the piiiieiplos, tlnis in^la- 
Idislicd and iIluHiiati'd iw iln* liisloiy of the Ihiiik of Kinrland and 
liy the jiajMT ourreneies of oilier hliiropean eoinitries, to the ]»re- 
sent eoiidiliou ami reijiiii'eineni" of India, wenhall examine the 
peheiiie» fcueee«bively proposed h\ Mr. Wilson and Mr. Laiiitr. 

Paper money, ‘ ])roperl\ .•‘O e.iTled’ is deliiied by Mr. MelTdloeh 
io he ‘ paper made le«»*al lender, and int lej^ally eonvertihle 
into f^old, or .'niylliiu^ elw*, .it tlie ple.isnrc of the holders, 
c»r ut any «»iven perii.d ’ In the follow iu;^ jiaiyes w'c do not use 
the expression in this rest noted sense. W e apply the terms h* 
paper used as mom*}', wlietliiT l(':;.il lender or not, whether eon¬ 
vertihle into iiieUdlie enrrenev uneoiidilionally and on demand, 
or on eevtaiu sjieeilied eoiidiluiiis and nndei rest net ions a.s to time 
and place, or uUoj»ether iiieoiivertihlo. W'ltii tins preliminary 
dcUaition, or rather explanation, we proeeed to eiiniuenite and 
discuss the advantages deri\able irom the substitution of paper 
for inciallie curroiiey. 

The disadvantci^ey attend.mt. on the use of a uietallic cirenlat- 
injy medium serve, in some dej^ree. to ponti out the advantages of 
paper money. The ]irineip:d are 1st, tliietiiiition in value of the* 
luctallie standard i ~d, exjienseof iiiahitenaue(‘; Sd, difliculty and 
expense of tirnnsmission from ]ilaee to place, ow iiig to Us weight 
and bulk. AVith reHunl to the Hrst of these w'e shall only remark 
at present that the value of eonvertihle paper iliietuatcs with that 
of the metallic eurreney into which it is convertible: while the 
Valnc in exchange of iuconvoriible notes (if eonsUtlitiog Uie solo 


* it is Haul thill Kouu* of the Irish i)eaMnnir\ in* ITHS ui^ Ixmk-tiet-es as 
< vaddiitg for tU/u* musKetH, wth a \iew to (ft'mk th buHktt, f, 
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Tiiodiulu of O’ioliniijiyi’) is wololy (ft'A’/vs pttnftnA upon 

tliL* ratio wliul) 11ll* quaiitily in oiriMilaiinti .li any ';'i\(‘ii tiino 
Ix’iirs to the nniount iii t<lu‘ inaiKot ot tlu* (ointnciiiiiis ^\Iioko 
intrii'liyn'rtK tliov niul llurtnatos with llu'i* lali <, 

Till* wound ilisadvaiil.ii'u atl.*ndiint on a inolalln* miTiMi- 
(•y—^lio o\[H‘nM‘ of inainlainiii'^ it—is obviiicd lt\ llu* nso 
of pajior nioiioy in its slravl. Tin* I’ost ol* tin* nnilorial of wliioh 
till'i.iltor is ouniposod is iuap|>n*i’Kililt* in (‘oinp.iit'-on witli tin* 
oxpoiisn of ko('|nnij np a tjold and siKi'i* l■urn■n^■\. 'Phi* ival 
w''<*alt1i of a oouiitiy boiii'^ dopiMidont upon t>ln> anioiinl of its not 
rovonuo, and inonoy boino, as Adam Sinilli pointed out, tlnj 
only part of the oimil.itiiii;* oaiulal of a oomilrv tin* niainlonanee 
of whioli diminishes ils in-t revoiiin*, it follows that whatovei* 


lessens the e\])(*iise of maintainin'^; the li\(*d rapit.il money 
iin‘V(*ases ihewvallh of tin* *<01 ii t\. Wiiat tin* evpeiv.i* of Kiviiin^ 
up a metallie fiirrenev aetn illy is, ina\ be more readily appu‘ci- 
ated liy eonsiderino a few (i^aires. Kslimalin^ the lliiiish enr- 
reiiey at L 10 ,( 1 ( 1 (^ 001 ), (be annual inleresL iijion this sum at 
5 ;;tv vfut, would aiuomit to L’,.“»0ii,0(>0; to whieli slioitid bo 
added at least tnOOd*'**’ \early, loi wear and tear and loss by 
shipwreek, iire, iire,. Tlie sulMituliou of i a]>'i', tln*ivfore, for 
the whole of the lifly millions would he a elear (rain of Ihree 
inillions anntialiy to the lonnli'V, uiakin^ a Itiiho^ dediution for 
the iniiiusie value of the jiaper em}iloyed. ihit Fianee all'ords 
a still stroii^vr inslaneo of the e\pense of maintainiinr a inefallle 
medium of exehaiu>e. Neekor estimated the amount of her' 
<ireid:ition at 2,:iOO,(M)0,OOtU'; IViH'liei, lowiT, at 1 ,Sr»(b()OU,000f, 
Takiirjf the mean i>f these two estiniales, Ihe interest at 0 
jifi' ffiitj would amount to 1 !l,000,0()0f, yearly; tiiwhieli adding 
20.000,OOOf, for w'ear ami lo/ses as before, we arrive at a total 


loss to the eoiinlrv of 11-1,000,0001“, yearly, or 15,0 HbOOO. 

The exji.'iise ot maintenance cousislrf of tw’o distinct jiarts. 
The one is oetual, lieliij^ (he eostof rcplaeiiio; the coin lost in various 
W'ays with, new eoins, the material of whieh must be pui’chased 
with other coramoditi(*s at ils market price, wbich, like that of 


most other articles of commerce, d(*]>cnds ultimately ou its cost 
of production. The other element of c\])oiise is virtual, 1x*ing the 
amount which the country loses, or rut her fails to gain, by 
keeping for domestic ]mr]}oscs a valuable commodity, for which 
a comparatively valueless article may be substituted, ndt only 
without.disadvantage, but with positive bonelii. 'By using 
paper ineteail of gold,' says Mr. McCulloch, ‘wo substitute 
‘ the obeftpest instead (d’ the most expensive currency ; and 
‘ enable'th« «oci«*t.y, without loss to any individual to sendabrtmd 
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CHnnhuf 

* till ruins,' 'Pho ])i'ei‘iotis inciuls wiiilr iisrd as rinniiry, 

iiiM Mollnni! to tlio nmnirv's Iml. nithrr diiniiiisU li Itv 

» « 

l.lic iiinouni norohsar} to ('oinjicnsiito \vi*:ir aiul loss, \vhi*ii s(jt livo 
liV iliti sulistiliiiioii of ar(‘ sioit to other c‘ouiitni“» in e\- 

rhiinj»;i* tor (oinmodii.ies wlneli increase t.iu* wealtli, i-oinliirL and 
]]ii|>])iness oi' tho eoiinlry which iin])f>rts lliein. Adam Smith 
illustrates this snh'-'litution eoinimriniif it to an imjiKivcincnt 
ill machiiHTV—the ditrciciicc in cost hctwcen an old iiiacliinc 
niid a che:i]>er new one is added to the circulatinpf capital oi’ 
the owner. Hut. his still mere hajipy illustration, adopted !»v 
]\lr. Mill, is his coinp.irison ol'si ‘judienais sysleui of hanking.’ 
>\hii*li IS cijuivalent to a judieioim suhstit tilion ol'papei of varioii.< 
kinds for the precious metals, to ‘ a waj'on way through the air,’ 
saving land for jmrjioses of arriculliirc, hut faeilitatiiii' traihr 
as much as, (or mure than), tlic. ordinary road which it super* 
Bcd<‘s. 

Of the third disadvanta'jjc i.f a metallie ciirrcncv, wholl v ohviat“d 
hy the suhstitutimi of pajier; little need he said. The rUk, dilli- 
culty and c^piunse of transmit turn laro-e siiiiis iii j^old arc oh\ious 
oiioiio’h, a thousaiul pounds st.ovlini^ in jjfold com w'lMuhin'^; ■? llhs 
Troy. Hut where*, as in India the curn'iiey is silver and tiio 
clistaneos JJfival, and diiiiiijer of rohhery and cxpmiso of eariiay;e 
ami escort eoii«!iderahle, the w’eiu;hl of the onliuaiy circulalinij-’ 
uicdiuin l»eeoini‘s a matter of veiy serious iinpurtanec. .khll.tlth) 
in lii’itish silver coin w'ould w'eie-li over five tons. An ordinai’y 
country hnlloek-oart w'-ouhl etuivev with dillieulty, at the late 
of ten imle.s a day, -HhtlOO rupees. On a smaller ‘seale we ai! 
fo-cl, every day, the iiieoiivcnicnee attemlinj’ a silver curr<*ney. 

'A curreney is in its most perfect state,’ says Mr. Hieard*** 

* when it consists wholly (,f ]>a])cr money, hut of ]>apcr 1110111!/ 
*of ail C(|ual value with tin* j^old wliieli it profes.scs to represout. 
' The use of jiaper instead of pild puhsiiiutes the cheapest in 
'place of tlie mo^t e\])ensive medium, and eiiahles the country, 
' without loss to any individual, to e'telianj'e all tlio gfold which it 
' before used for this juirpose for raw materials, utensils, and 
' food ; hy the use of which both its wealth and its enjoyments are 

* iuercased.’ Taking this passat^c as a ti'xt, we shall hriefly 
discuss pome of the points involveil in it, before considering 
the dangers and disadvantages to which the use of paper money 
is liable. 

Paper is used to ccoiiomi/c money in several diiforent ways, to 
enumerate which will be snilieieiit. Hill.s of exchange, transfers 
of hank credit, elu-ques, and promissory notes obviate the neces¬ 
sity for the ae-tnal cmidiymenc of the precious metals in nienaaniilo 
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IrjiURiwtions. All tlioso arc iiiolinlrd in t.lio ' |)i(]ior money* cl' 
ilit* ijiioteil above j 1ml it is only with tlu'last oi them 

that we shall he oeeupied, exi'e]>t ineideiilally, in the l<»llo\viii;if 
j»ai»es. ('oiivcrtihility, that is the, esipaeity of heiinjj e\<'haii} 4 :<Ml 
ior the iinionnt ol' metallic or i|iiahi-nu‘lalh<' eurreney whnh they 
|)riirt>s to lepivscut, is essential to the uselulni'Ss ol' hills of ex- 
ehanj^e and ehei|iies. We shall see that tor tin* purjinse of ear- 
r\in‘jf «ni all inle«*ual monetary transactions of a soioelv, iiicon- 
Yi'itihle notes may lx* sutlieient.; thi>n<^h in this case the term 


* promissorv ’ is scarcely applieahle. Hills of exohanu^e and cheijiies, 
t.ln‘refore,are eniploved instead of the eurrent em*ulatin«jj meilium 
of the eolintrv, \vhalev«*r this miiv he. What this hest may ho— 


wlndluT metailie, oi eonsistiii^ of not«*s, or of notes atul coin—is 


tin* ipieshon upon winch wc are at present eni^ao‘«‘d. 

It will ho observed that Mr Iticiirdo makes it esseiit'al t*. an 


ideal) V jn’rfect enrreney, not that it sin mid he pa]M*r eon- 
veitihle to com at tin* jilea^nro of the hohh'r, hut that it should he 
of (‘ipial value with the .miountof ])reeious metal wliieli it repre¬ 
sents. Uow iiieoii\erlihle paper may In* up to this staiulard 
we shall see jn*i*seiitly. That a pa])er imnn*dia 1 ely and uncondi¬ 
tionally coniertihle, at the ])leusuiv id the holder, can iie\er fall 
helow tiiat standard is ol)\ious. Hven the restriction (»ii i;onver- 


lihility nominally imjioscd on Hank of Hiio-hind notes—that they 
are necessarily chaii<reahlc into cash only at the partieiilar oifu'e 
from which they have hceu issued—does not in prael.iee impair 
their jierfect ronvertihility. Hut there are two otln'r eases pos¬ 
sible—a mixed e-urreney, eonsistintj of metal and iiieoiiverttide 
papc'r; ami one composed of ineoiivertihle p.ipcr only, or with 
a metal only as suhsidiaiy, in the same nianner as silver and 
copper (or hroii/A*) are now used in the cnrreiiey of the United 
Kiii^Tdom. To understaml these two eases we must (*xjiiiiiiie the 
]>rinciplcs on which the value of a earreiiey estiinated in other 


commodities dc]iends. 

Money—usiiii^ the wortl in it.s most |»eneral sense—is only 
useful for eU'ecl.iu^ the exehanp^ of ot.her commodities, llxcept 
lor saving the time and labor necessarily altcndaiLt upon barter, ‘ 


it<s importanec and its value are iiisi^iiifie,aiit. JMoui'y, tliore- 
forc, ami all other commodities are eumpleinentary in value, 
whether we consider the whole commercial world or any parti¬ 
cular country. Tlie value of all commodities actually for sale in 
the oommercial world aud the value of the means by which 
their transfer in sale is clFectod, must vary inversely. Suppos¬ 
ing, then, gold to he a univci*siil standard of value, any increase 
in the <)tuautity of gedd coin in circidation, unaccompanied by 
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any iiuToasti in tlio (.piaiiiity of commoilitios olGjrrd 

for hali'j iniisl li'iid to a iiruportiunate lltll in its vsiluo—in <iMu‘r 
Wonln to ii ‘^onurjil rise tjf priees in j^old of other eoinmuditieH. 

AVhiit would thus obviously he true of -Tohl if it were v.he 
sole and j*-eiieral niediuni of exchano-e is necessarily triio of the 
eiriMilatin^ inediura e\istin^ at any ])articidar time in any 
country. ‘That an ineveftse of the tpiantity of money raises 
* priees and a diminiiticm iow'ers them, is the most eleiinuil.iiy 
‘ j)rop(>sition in the the<)ry of currency, ami without it w’o shoidd 
‘have no key to any of the otliei*s.’ Prices in any country depcml 
upon the proportion w’hich the ainoniit of connnoditics oficivd 
for sale hoars t«) the (jiiaii^ty of ciirreney m eireulaliom wlielher 
this consist of the precioiir metals, <ir ()f jiap^r, oi‘ of ffolh. 

. Jhit this sini])le principle, like many others on which the 
science of Politic.d Mc<»nomy is based, is onlv strictly a])]>Hcahlc 
to a Ihcfiretically simple state of thint>'S, When wo proceed to 
apply it to the complicated sislcni of niodcin eoinmeicc, limi¬ 
tations, rcstriotious, and explanations mnsi he taken into eon- 
aidcration. Some of these vve must mention. 

Pirst, then, w'o must ivmmnher that as it is only that part, of 
any particular eunnnodity wdiieli is aetuallv olleivd for sale that 
alfeets the pric.c of that artiidc, so it is only tho money aelu.illy in 
circulation wdiicli alleels pvie,es i^onerally. The hanker’s reSfi’vos, 
the miser’s hoards, the secret sli*re of the Frem-li peasant, and 
tho stockin^ful of sovereigns slowed away in the Irish farmer's 
chimney, <*an have m> inlliieiiee upon jirices until they arc aotu- 
ally hrouo'ht out for eireiilalioii. 

A^^aiii: us ineiiMsed <|iiaiititios of •'old drnw'ii from the mines 
do not necessarily invulvo a fall in tho value of tho metal, (or, 
in other words, a universal rise of ])rices) — and of this fact- w'o 
have had am[)l(‘ pniof in the nejifativo result of tho oiiormonn 
jirodiico of the Aiisiralian and O.difornian iiilnes—so increase of 
amount ol‘ ourreiiey does not of neocssity imply a general rise 
of prices in any particular country. And tho reason in both 
cases is tho same. Increased trade reijuires inoroased iin^iis of 
every kind for carryiiii^ it on. There can, wo npprehcMid, bo no 
doubt that tiie fail in Hie value of ^old, dno to the immenso 
(piantitles prodiu'ed in recent years, has been retarded prinoipully 
l>y the iumvaHo of commeree lliroujjhoiit the world. Similarly, 
imnvaaed activity of trade in any country demands a propor¬ 
tional inorcase of curreiiC}*, which will not aflbet prices. 

lliil till'most important limitation to he imposed upon Hie 
priiK'iple of the iuterdepeiidenco of j^eiioral prices and the 
ipiantd.y of tlio ciiculatiny medium is this, that it is strictly 
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only to that Minuk* stall'ol tilings in wliii'li moiu\v 
only is iisod lur puri'lnisiiii:;; i|>urj)i»sos, ami rm/t/ is unUnown. 

isitfihm j>viu‘ral iiricos vary in\t.‘i''fly as tlio amount of 
tnoni'V in ciirulalionj but cri'dit is fbo iii{»st imporiant of t.lioso 
ol Ih'i* 1 IiinjLjs wbii'h luusi bo ibo saino. (bnioial pru'cs dopoml 
imnv. 111 a (‘ouiitry lib' Mn^land^ on tlio slate of orLciil than 
on the <|iianlily of money. ‘ For eredit llioii;»h it is not a pro- 
*dm‘tive jiower is puicbasin" ]M)\ver ; ami a ])erson wbo, bavin;? 

‘ oivdit axails liinisoiror it in the piircliiw* of «»’oods, creates just 
*as niiich demand ibr tbe ^oods, and tends just as iniieli to raise 
* their price, ils if Ik* bad matle an eniial amount of piireluiseis 
' with reiilry mmie) .* * This hind of credit wbieli constit.utes 
pureliasmi*; power certainly, he represcnied by a bill of 

oxeliaiiH;!*, wliieb is a form of ]).iper money ; as when one dealer 
pays aiiotbor by a bill on a lliird. Hut it also may, and fre- 
ipii‘iit1\ does, h.ip[ien that a series of trnnsaelions between Iw'O 
iiK'reliants, iiivoKiii;; the mutual transfer of p-oods to any eon- 
eeivable \alne may reipine the intervention of money, inutallio 
*>r paper, only to the tnlbn;^ extent necessary for the jiayment 
of the n^dual bulanee of tlieir accounts. VVe must ivincmber 
llieu, that the piiiebasiii'r jiower of an individual, (or of a eoin- 
muiiity), eoMSisis of the ainmiiit of nioiny in bis possession, or 
due tb him, jilud the amount of ertdit at command: and that it 
is the portion of this pureliasing power wliieh is br(m;?ht into 
exercise that alleets prices. 

Aj^-aiu; as money alfects priees in proportion to its actual 
amount multiplied hy the niimher of times it elianj?es hands, so 
credit, wdiieli in respect of purchasinf' power is eipud to money, 
produces an elfect upon pi ices ])roportionate to the iiiimher of 
transactions it effects. Credit trunsferuhle is more iiillucniiul 
than credit which clfocts but one purchase. Therefore, the amounts 
rejirescuted beiuj? eipiiil, hank-iJof>es iiiilueneo g'eiieral jirices more 
powerfully than bills of exelian;?e, and those more than hiMik- 
credits. The last oHeet the payment of the balance renuiiuiii;? 
due between traders after a senes of iransaetioiis; bills of exchange 
may effect five, six or more payments before beinj? finally cashed, 
hy the simple jiroeess of endorsement; while hank-notes pass 
freely innumerable times from Land to hand, and may never be 
ultimately cashed at all. 

Storting now from the established principle that, other ihbige 
hHn^ the tame, the value of any eiirreney of any country, esti¬ 
mated. in commodities, varies inversely as its amount, and 

* MiH'ri J^olilicttl U, 40. 
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omlit in its varions forms is flie most importiinl 
innucmv modifying thiMiniwrsiil :i])p1u‘a1)ility of tlio principle, 
Wi* sliall proceed to ap]>ly it to the three c.ises bel'on'enumerated. 
We sire now leaving out of esmsidersilion :dl forms of paper 
money except promissory notes, convert ihlo or inoonvcrtildo, 
issued by (iovernment or IJaiits. "We shall assnrne. for our 
pr esent piiri)ose, that the oilier ftsrnis id* ci’edit which ewnomizc 
money and atlci't fyc-iicral prices, remain stalionarv in amount. 

Wo have already cuisonly mentioned tlie case of a currency com¬ 
posed partly of ir<»ld or silver, and jiartl}’ of eouvertihlo notes—as 
is the ciisc in England. The notes, heintj immediately conv(‘i*ti- 
Ide on demand, aie jirocisely e(|uivalent in value to the precious 
metal which they ie])rcsent. Simuld the (jiiantity of paper he in- 
crciised hy a fresh issue, without proporiional inerease of eoni- 
mereial transactions, so that the total amount of currency in 
oirenlation exceeds the reipiireinents of the community', the value 
of tlie entire currency falls. Hut the metallic portion of it 
hcai-s ail intiiusie value, almost uniform throujijhout the commer¬ 
cial world, n’lioiii]:!! dejtreeiated in its own country it retains its 
market value abroad. It is exported at a jirofit., in (pianlity' pro- 
])ortional to the inereased amount of paper issued, which take.s 
the ]»laee <d' the metal, and the old stab* id* prices is restored. 

It is evident that if the issue of notes he iinrest.rieted this 
])roeess of suhstitutini; paper for metal and sending the latter 
abroad may he earned to a considerable extent not only without 
injury to the eoniinuuity or iiuluiduals, hut with ]iositive bene¬ 
fit to the public as well as to the issuers. Hut it is also evi¬ 
dent that, if no limit is imposed upon the issuers, the tcnipta- 
iion to prolit hy Hie siih.stitutio]i of this paper for metal 
may he yielded to to such an extent as to cudannfer or destroy 
tlie convertibility of their iiok's.^ There undoubtedly is a limit 
of safety in issue. There is, in every country, a ecrtani amount 
of curreiipy which may consist of |)aper without danger of its 
convertibility being tested hy ]ireseutution at the issuing offieu 
for conversion into metal, except in ease of unreasoning and 


* The histoiy of the Bunk of Eni'liind alToTilK nu an instance of an attempt 
to ovur-ibsue cun vert ihlo pajKT doioating itn ohjoct, and caumng hoary loss m 
place of the ]>roht oxinxitod. For many yoan) it ovoi'-i>tHUcd and had to coin 
ii-oni ttuiD.iHlO to £1,(X)().000 iininwllv in order to chtuigc its notes which, 
hcni}' in excess of the retjuimnents of the cinnnicrcial world, were being re- 
tomed niHHt its hands. For this pnrjMiHC the Hank vras obliged to buy gold 
at £4 an oiinuo, and issue it at £3>17*10^—thus losing betweeu and 3 
jper ecHt u]X)n the amount coined. 
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ri(>v<Huary pnni'*— 4‘voii 1 his imial oaso may !«’ allow- 
i‘(l its iU>o>iriMir]>rii1i;thiIitN (‘sl>iiiiiiir(I, an<l the ainoiiiil 
(iiiTriicy to III! ])<Tiiiaiu>iit]y alloai proporlioiialily diin- 

Xo ihmht, lliih liiiiii is aM't'i'lainuhlc h\ o\;i''vii*iu'0, .ind 
ii|< tn this limit till' suh^liUituin oi* pa]UM' for mcfal is an alninsL 
iitimi\4’(l jyiiod. Thi‘ j^iimI practical tjucsiion to ho miUo,! in thu 
I'-lalilishniiMit of a systiMii of pajier nirroncy whit'll shall cnsuro 
iho inaMinmn of a(1v<inia>>;«> with tlio ininintiun of risk is—how 
iiuM'h pajiiM* may safclv In* istin*tl wiih<*iit reserving ‘.'ohl 4>r sllvor 
so as to vendor its ooinoriihility / ooitain '<* This is llio 

}*hm 1 ([iioslion upon which oiirri'n'’y authoritios aio at issue. Wo 
shall iiavo to oonsidiT it lioi'o.iitor. 

'J’ho no\(. oaso to ho oonsidorod is tliiii of a iiiixod onrronoy 
of mot id and iiu'ouvoitihh* papor. 

So loiitj; as tho pa]>or issiiod is I'onvorlihlo thoro ('aiiiioi hoinovo 
tli.in a Iransiont ji'oiior.il nso oi luuiiiiial prioos, liooaii-o thoro oan- 
iiot he more than a lom^ioravv o\oi*ss of oiiiTciioy in oiroulalion. 
^V'llon tho whole of tin* molalho oiirmiey has hoon supi'i'sodod 
hy ])apor, if a fiiiihou i-siio take ])lai*o it is at once rotiirnod iijioii 
tho issuers, and the tc»t.il anioiiiit of oiivuiating; inediiiin is thus 
k<'j)t at its normal h'vi'l, oorrospoudiii^ to the amount of trans- 
:i''tions which it has to olfoot. Ihit it. is ipiite diiloroiit with iii- 
oonvortihlo ]iapor. Kv<*rv note issued in excess of tho oomiiior- 
oial loipiiioiuents of tin* ooiinti^ in(!uonc«‘s prices. The nioro papor 
is issuoii, the jjfreator will ho its dopriTiation,and the n’roatoi tho 
di\orijfouoe hotwooii pajior and motallio priee.s. The holders of 
lixotl inoouios and creditors, jiiihlio and jiiivali*, are defrauded in 
jiroportion to the e\t<*nt of do])rooiatioii. It is the obvious in¬ 
terest of tile issiiois, whotlior a (Jovcriinicnt or a Bank, to omit 
jiajior without liiiiit, and every additional note increases the evil. 
The niotallii' ]i.irt of tho ourrenoy, has, as eoniparod with oomnio- 
ditios, :i tixod xahie, ]irolty iieaily uniform over all jiarts of tlu! 
eomineroial worhl, hocauso depende nt, like the viiliios of otliei 
eoniinodities, upon the e<ist of prodiu'lion. lint the «itlM‘r iiij^rc- 
dieiifc of the currency, the iiicoiivorlihle paper, liaviu^ no appre¬ 
ciable cost of imiduciioii, varies in its value, (j^ivena lixed mim- 
hor of eoininerend traii*-aetions to he elleetcdi, inversely as its 
(|inint.ity. Tho vahies of the two constituent parts ol’ the eiiireiicy 
being thus dependent upon two totally dilferent conditions, there 
is obviously, a temlency to divert once, eonsequeut ujion the over¬ 
issue of ineonvertihle pajier. In tin* ease of a ourreucy conati- 
tuted as siqqiosed, the duty of the Ijogislatiire (if ihore be one)f, 
is to devise iticaiis for resisting this lendciiey. If theeireulutiiig 
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inrditiiii of :i i‘ountrv ifi to In* oniniio.scd partly of mptallic jtkI 
partly of iiiooii\t>vtilili' piipev ourioncy, two ihinfifs are hmUsjm'iik- 
aMr. Tlie issue of paper must l»p Imiiled, so fljat tlu* M'holc tiir- 
reuey shall not eveeeil t he eoiuiuereul ret[uireuients of theeouiitiy ; 
and,—nhieh is rather the means ol elleeliTii' the other than itself 
a distinct objeet of a^tiiipuicnl—the values of the metal and the 
]>aper must bo kept in. {Mnrespomii nfi pejier bearinef the deim- 
niinatiou of a eeilain juindior of pounds, or Honns, or dollars, 
rr rupees, must tvelvniLye freely aiiy'\heio nithin the limits of 
the eouiitiy for an npiivali'ut nominal amount of eoiin. 

The lormcr of ihe'^e obp*ets is s'ttaoi.ible by \e'*tinir the power 
of issuing ineonvertible paper nhiel' is to be lepd tender in a 
dt‘}>arlment of tlovernment, or in a eoinmereial body subjei** to 
tin* control and constant snjxM'visi'm of (biveinment. (The 
country in nbieh, owint* to the ])osbihle or eeitain ipioranee or 
dLshonesty of (bneminent, this cannot be safely done, should not, 
under any cirenmsfanees, nilojii the use of ineonvertible jiaper). 
Tho latter can be etleeteddiy olisiTvin^- the niarkci jiriee of "(dd 
and silver bullion, eumpariiii^ li with tin* mint jiriee, of the same, 
and contractor ex))andinf^ accordino;l\ the is^ueof j»aper. AVheii 
the market price of bnllioii esliinated in pajier rises above the 
mint price, the paper is depreciated and its issue must be eontratd- 
ed. If the mint jiriee <»f j'old in ]iai>er Ik* td-lT-lOg per ounce 
Troy, while, if we want to buy ;;old in the muikct. we liavc 
tiO pay £4 m paper for tlie same outjic, llio paper is depreciated 
to the exffnt n>piesinled by the diveri;'eiiee of t! e two piices. 
The total amount of currency in circulation exceeds the eoni- 
nicroial reipiirmmmfs of the coinmnuity in that proportion. The 
remedy lies in withdrawing the superlbions jiaper from circula¬ 
tion until the mint and nnukei ]>iiei*s n»'ain coineiilc. 

The same method is ohvionsly apjdieal-le to the case w'here 


the entire (iineiiey of a countiy coiisisls of imonxertible paper, 
except, of coulee, some sllb^idiary metal. The Government, 
which is generally in this case the sole issuer could, if it were 
inclined, maintain its paper on a jiar with metal by observing 
the eoiTCSpomlence or divergoiiee liet.ween the nominal value of 
tho former and the maiket jiriee of bullion used for the arts, 
JJut the Guverumeiits which inconvertible jiaper rarely 

trouble themselves with such miniitia*, being generally content 


with the iinmediato and obvious protit attendant upon paying 
their servants and their creditors with paper which costs them 
iiothing, and leave the evils of pajier nKmey daily deteriorating 
in value to be met and remedied or oiidiired by their successors. 
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(’onditiimal convevin»ility in, rtfjauls ffTovt «]H)n priech, 
till* same as inconverl.ibiliiy. Notes (uily eoiivertililo on tlie fnl- 
liliiieut. «>f some etnuhtion, or at somedistaui. d.ile, would eertainly 
in ecnnjwiii’^on with notes absohitely convei’tible, be sul>j«‘ot to a 
(liseotiiit, :is they wuiiU be in eoni]iuris<»n witii metal. The 
SSenleh notes nientioiK'd by Ad.iin Smith, in wliieh an * ftpiioiial 
elaiise’ was inserted, eiieidatud .it a disei*uai. So did the old 


Yoikhliiie jwiper^iii whieli coiivertibdiU v.is inadedejumilent upon 
the holder’s produeinir Indore the isoim ehan^e tor a guinea. 
Notes i.ssuisl by the Xoith Aineiiean St.ites, as \\<'il duiinjif the 
slruj^'ole for independem'e as befbro it, were made payable in 
(roverninent paper, wlneh, nonin, was not «*iiiiv’ertible into ensh 
Jbi* a eertain nuinbci oi‘ \ears ; and leo'ishition, fas in the ease of 
iVnsylvania, in 1722), niakine^ penal any dilieienee between such 
paper and inetallie eiureimy, was iiielleelual to ]ireveiit deprecia¬ 
tion, whieli (in deabiiixs with lbrei«ners at least) ONtemled iib I'au 
as ;J0 pi*i eeiit. As far as reoards internal eumineiee, liow'evor, 
siieh iinpei'feetly ooiiveilihle ]mper inioht have beoy maintained 
by the simple ev]>edn‘nt of limiiino* its amount. 

Ill emiiiK'ratin*'the advaiitnoos .iii'-in;^* inmi the substitufiuu 
of ])aper for the piceioiis nietalb we nieluded the ]>iofit to the 
eoiiiitry. This nuiy be coiisulereil tioni two points of view, 
winch Ilia}'' sometimes, (as i^, or w'as, intended in onv Indian sis- 
tem), eoineide. There is first the addition to the W'callh of the 
community o-encrally, hy the amount of eominodiiies of iieces- 


Bily, comfort, and luxury piirehased hy the y^old alid silver for 
which pa])er has beeomc an eilicieiii sal>stitut.e. 1'here is, .soeond- 
ly, the profit aceruiiifj to the issuers themselves, who find their 
capital increased hy the amount of all or nearly all of their pajier 
which is in eireulatioii. It wdll he sntHeieiit fur the jtresent to 
quote, on this Hiihjiset, the follow'iii^ passage from a chapter of Air 
Ricardo's w'ork on Currency and Banks, from whicdi we have 


already mailc an extract. 

' In a natural point of view it is of no importance whether 
‘the issuers of this wcll-rcguUtcd paper money he the Govern* 
‘ ment or the Bank: it will, on tlie whole, be equally productive of 
‘ricliOH, whether it be issued by one or by the other; hut it is 
‘not so with respect to the interest of individuals. In a countiy 
‘ where the market rate of interest is 7 per cent, and where the 
‘ State requires for a jiarticular expense £70,000 per annum, it is 
‘a question of importance to the individuals of that country 
‘whether they must lie taxed to pay this £70,000 per annum, or 
‘ whether they could raise it without taxes. Suppose that a million 
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*«if m-iiu'v should Ik‘ ivt(uiml io lit. oiil nu i‘Xi»rililiun. P’ llu 
' Stiito i.^su(‘(l SI million of and dis|i1iU‘(‘d a million of i-om, 

* till* L*\]H*dilion would hu liltod out witlmul smy Hnn’i'o to tin* 
'|k‘u])K'; hul if a Hank i^sunl a million of iiapor, and loni it, to 

* (i<iv<‘S’unuMi1. at 7 por oimt, HumvIu di'^plju'ini* a million Jif ciun, 
Mho country would ho ch.irj'od with a continual ta\ ol' 

‘per annum; thci>oop1o v/ould pa\ tin tax, the liank Mould receive, 
‘ and tho aocioty, in cilhoi case, wouhl l»c as M'calih\ as ludoiv 
^ the expedition would have heen reallv lilted out hv the improie- 

* ment of our system, hv rendenuL^ i‘a|»ltal of the value of a inilliou 
‘productive in the loriu of eomuioililies, inslead of lettiiu^ il 
‘ run on unproduelixe in the form of eoni; hiU llie sidvanlaue \v<»uld 
‘al\va.is he in f.ivor of ihe issuers of a paper, and .is ihe St.ile 
‘ represents the people, the jieiip!*' would !ia\e saved the ta\ if 
‘they, and not Ihe IJank, h.nl i.-siied this million.’^' 

To this suhjee' of pr >lit wo shall prohahly recur. 

However, it i.s .seareely neecf-siiry to remark that there are dan- 
frers and drj|\\ l>aeks al lending; the use of a pajier iurreney. I'lveii 
Adam Smith, fully sdue sis he is Ut the sidcsintao'es id' such si 
cireidatiuir medium, sis i]hi‘*trated hy his eoinpansoii jili'k*ailv 
quoted, is quito sensdde to the d.injreis whieh attend it. ‘The 
coinrneree,’ he says, ‘and uuhislry of a country supported upon 


‘the Ihcdalean MUiofs of paper cuirciic\, lhoii<i1i incrcsised iii 
‘amount, nil! not he -i* secure sih when resting' on the solid 
‘ground of gold and silver.* llaiing hrieily pointed out the 
henefUs of a jiaper eurrenei, we now pioeeed to eoiisider the dis¬ 
advantages and dangers to whieli il is luihle. 

The reserve of precious luet.ils on which a convert ihle psqier 
currency i.** l)as(>d may fall into the hands of aii invading enemy 
who may thus iind an imiiumse amoiiiit of gold sind silver .stored 
up ill one ]ihieo and ready to hi.s hand. It is unnecessary in 
dwell upon the seiioiis eon.-!cquenee.s. of such a blow us this—a 
blow wliich would he severe in proportion to ihe degree to wliieli 
the suhstitution of convertihle paper for coin had been carried, 
and which would tliercforc fall with greater weight upon Kugland 
than upon any other lilurojieau country. 

Tiiwdvcncy of the issu(*i*s of eonvcrtihle paper leads to wide¬ 
spread distress. Confidence in the stability of the issuers is 
theoretically CHscntial to tlie voluntary reec])ti()!i of bank-notes; 
hill in cuuniry .places it might often happen in England, in the 


* Wuyks bii McCnlluch, 2/trf MiUliun pp, 218-t), 
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oM il.iys «>i al»!iu i>r c«Minfii‘y-lnMk‘<, all ifSiiiiijjf tli.il 

a rjvnuT, or l.ili'UirtT \v<»iiKl In* jiraolioallv ol>li';r»l cithor lo t,uke 
l>aviniMil in ooiinlry or iioL at all. Alo'-t (»!’ tlio>90 who 

snlloiv.l tVmn tin* wlmlosali* insolvoiujy of <-iunlry hanks in llin 
ooinniiTcial i*ri-is of 17lhi-‘J, wliiai oiioliiimIiviIorih.*siMnsti- 
tulions ^to|i])cd ]>iiynu'ut and inoK'than tillv ol Ihoni porisiiod, 
km-w nolhinu; ahout ‘ loi^al IcMidor’ or ‘ ••on\i'itilnlit\ut»v had 
thi'V an\ iin‘N‘;i\in‘ 4 ;s a" to iho s1alnlil\ i/l* tin* if'Miin^ hanks. 
In IS ia spvi'ii^y I'siiin^ hinks ^wppt away in li'ss 

than si\ w'L‘.*ks, inlll-'liii'^; hcaw los-. up.in tin* hnlih-is of then* 
pipiM*. Thosp and similar ni'-it-incps whirii cnnld easily he ujiveu 
iVoiii the eoninii'ivi.Ll liistorv of Irivat llrifain ilhi'^lrale one 
serious diiiv^er winch niav attend a niismaiiaii^eil paper eiirreiiev. 
Tlie eiifirmons ami unc.anlrolled iiiiiltij»lieat.iiin of issinnif IViiiks 
in the United Stales, with iheir I'leijiiciii insolvencies, alfords 
another learlul evaniph'.'^ 

Thu evils aiisinj? from ]«)ssihie insoKeiiey of the issuiiii' 
])arties e.in, however, ha oliviaied to a ^ieater or less ext-eiit hy 
jndieiouH le,^islalioii. llank-^ may he eoiiipelled h\ law to ^^ive 
aile«piatesi*cnntv lor I lie convert ihility ol' *lieir ]ia[M*r on dmnand, 
and iVeipuMit peviodieal piihluMtioii of the amounts of their 
issues and of the emu or hiillimi ret,uin*d to meet. d“nrinds. Thu 
proportion always to he maintained her,w'e.m thesi' two aniounts 
iiiiy also he lived hy law, al a point which iniiltiplleil experieiieo 
inav have shown to he suilieientlv' safe. Siieh rest ri<‘tions may 
h'» ciiforeed w’lthout diminishim.^ the proiit to wlii<*li the issuin'' 
h'xly or person is fairly eiilitleil. This is a ipiestion of detail. 
Unskilful, reekle.s.N, or dishonest hankers w'onhl prohahly issue as 
niueli paper as they eouid tliat, iii ho]>e of iiiereased proiit, and 
re^'ardless of expiisinj' the eominunilv to risk of loss hy ])ossihle 
Jiisidvc'iiey. Hut ]‘riulenfc issuers prohahly would not, if their 
operations were iinre'»triuted, exceed the aiiKuiut or ])roportion of 
issue which the le^'islaturu deemed sdo. No injury, therefore, 
w'ould he iniliet-ed upon them, or upon t.lic eoniinuiiity, hy the 
h’l'islative restrictions of which was liiive spoken: while l-hts 
interest of the puhlie, (and even their own true iiiteuest), impera- 
ti\ely demands such limitations in the ease of the foiiner class. 

*■ The fjtent iiiciiiivcnience atteudiii^ the v.iriety of notes, (or ‘bills’ as 
J Itev are called lu the Uuited Stall's), is anutiier, thouf^li a eoiniiaraiivoly 
tritiiiiK distulvaiitave. A purchaser will Ircqucully be (let.uiKHl iiir some iiiuo 
ill a ‘ store’ in New York wliile the shojikoeper lo whom he has feiulcred a 
* hiir ill paynumt, is extiminin;' a long list oJ‘ the safe banks, to abcertuui 
whether the touder should ho aceepted or rejected. 
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Such reinodies arc readily available in eoiiiitrieti like JBiipflund 
and the United States, in winch systems oi' issue are already 
existing, and where, oonseijiiently, a lunre eirertiuil and radi(!al 
cure lor the evil we are e*)nsiderinjy w«>ulil iiiterlere inuterially 
with private interests and even Berieusly deraiij^’C eoinniereial 
ahuiis lor a time. In Kii'^il.iiid, indeed, where the iihC and system 
of paper mouev, ot: all kinds, have iitiaiiied a inueh higher btate 
of eKcellcnee tlian in any oilier eomitry, the true remedy Ibi the 
risk of insolveiiey of issuers has been almost reaebed i)V the 
mueh'disensscd Ibiiik C'hurter Aet of 1Si<k in the United 
iStateH the esUihlisliment of a National Dank is oceasKtna iiy 
mooted, which, it sniindly instituted and judieiously manaired 
in its Issue Jlepaitment, would ho of immense benefit to the 
iiiteiiial commeree of tlie eoiintry. Dut the niismaiia^ement of 
the old United States Ikmk, and the assoei.itioii in the minds of 
the eommiinity between it and the wide-spread ruin which 
its collapse in 18'37» (oivin^' (o (reiieral Jackson’s vetoing 
the Bill for the renewal of its (Jhartor), ajjfitravaled and partly 
occasioned, render the speedy establishment of a similar institu¬ 
tion improbable. 

There cm, we think, he no doubt tluit the power of issuing 
piiper money, whether eoiiveitilile or iireonvertible, should be 
entrusted to a siiii^lo body ; and tliat either an actual depait- 
ment of Government, or one subject to constant supervision and 
control by tlie Le^i&lainre or the I'keeutive. The issue of lu- 
convertihb paper cannot he carried on with advanl-apfc or safely 
in any other way; w'hile converlibilily can be absolutely iusared 
in tins manner alone. The solvency of the nation will then 
1)0 plcd^rt'd for the eonverlihility of the national paper : and, as 
far as the particular coimtry is eonoerned, no higher security is 
attainable. Where the iield is free fur the e.stublLshment a6 tuUiu 
of a paper currency, as it was in this couniry, no better plan 
could be adopted, not only for obviating the evil which we 
are at present specially cnnside.rin^, but also for rcdaeinfr to a 
minimum the other inevitable but initi^ablc di.sadvantages of a 
paper medium. In England, in this respect as in so many 
others, a compromise was adopted, and, under the circumstances, 
perhaps unavoidably. It was the intention of the original pro¬ 
moters of the present English system of issue to proliibit- alto¬ 
gether the emission of batik-potes by any person or Comxiany 
except the Bank of England. This was not carried out by the 
AcX of 1814. The existing banks of issue were ]>ermitted to 
continue, but provision was made fur the withdrawal of their 
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notes from circiiliition, and the substitution of Bank of Eii^bind 
j>aper for tlieni, by special ajyi'ceinent in each case; and it was 
enacted ibai lut nuw bunks of issue should bo instituted. At 
flic same time the chief issuin«y body—not a department of 
(lovcrnnicnt, it is true, but nccessanly closely connected with it 
in other traueactions—was placed, in its Issue Ib'partincnt, which 
was thus entirely separated from the baukiiiw busiiu^ss of the 
(’orporation, under striiifjeiit. limit at ions, which we shall have to 
discuss hercal'ter, and subjected to constant supervision by the 
puhliti. 

Suspension of cash payments is a dopfree of insolvency, and 
a continpfency to wliich the use of paper money is liable, that it 
is u danp^er and an evil is induhitahle. That it is eipiivalcnt to 
'national bankruptcy,’ or that it is even the ‘lioiifiniiinj^ of the 
end,’ or that it is so serious a stej) as tojnstity the howl of 
triumph with which its recent occiirronee in the Unik'd Statw 
was prrected by the and nuwo respe«‘tahle nieiubers of the 

Slavery press in Loudon, cannot, he eoiieedeil. The snspensioa 
of cash payments by the Bank of England in 17117 was no 
doiiht an evil j thoii{;h, as it appears to ns, a necessary evil. But 
it was a very ditferent thin" from luitiunul bankruptcy, and its 
evil Gonsequeneus nut»bt have been mitipjated by a clearer com- 
preheiisiou of the whole subject of pa])cr currimcy aud by skilful 
manapfenient founded on such comprehension. In the ease of 
England the suspension was unnecessarily prolongeil, and the 
issue of paper which had ceased to be convertible wa.s, through 
ignorance, eKocssi\e. Both t.hpse errors may bo avoided by the 
V nited States, who have the example of the oldof country as a 
waiTiing. 

In 1795, inconsequence principally of lieavy demands upon 
England for gold, for loans to the Emperor of Germany, and 
for coiitiDCutal expenditure, the exchanges took a turn unfavor¬ 
able to England. Constant alarms of invasion added to tho 
drain upon the banks for gold, inspiring small farmers and retail 
dealers with a desire of converting all their savings into cosh 
and hoarding it. Heavy runs upon tho country banks, thus 
produced, caused the destruction of many of them, and the 
panic, thereby increased, induced still greater demands for specie 
on the Bank of England. In March, 1795, the reserve of coin 
and bullion in the coffers of that. Corporation had amounted to 
£7,94-0,000. On Saturday, February 25th 1797, the reserve 
was only £1,272,000 : and there was great reason to expect a 
heavy run on the following Monday. Under these critical 
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i-irpinnstjincrH Ihc Privy C'niinvil in anti<'i])»l.iMii of 

]).!rli:niiiMit:iry s:iii(‘ 1 ioii, to siis]hmi(1 U'ni|ioi':irily ciisli jiayiiiciils 
;ii tho Hank (•f Eno-land, and tin* onler to that oHoct- wjih issnod 
on TueMljiy the 2Gth Kohruarv. 17G7. 

IJy tliirt ini'.'Knre tin* lutliorto ('onvort.ihh* promissory no((‘s 
of tin* Blink of Eiiii'liind wm* londcrt'd iiK'Oiivoitildo for an 
indoiiniU' poriod and t!u‘ I'^sucor inconviTtilile ])a])(*r vvitliont any 
control was cnlrnsfrd to llic Banks. Evil l•onsl‘(plclll*t‘s 
ccrliiinly followed tho step, l.liou«»;h not iminodialoly nor ima- 
voidaldy: but then* can, we think, be little doubt that the 
circnnistam’cs jiistilicd flic intervention ot* Cjovernmcnt 1 «> save 
the Itank of Eiiffliind irora inipendinj^ in‘<olvenc\. Tlu‘ run 
was not the result of misinana^enient, either by (ner-issne 
or otherwise. It was the result eliielly of ])anie fear of inva¬ 
sion. The altiTnative was :i eireuhit 111 * 4 ; medium eomposed entire¬ 
ly of the jirecioiis mel ils, alti'iided by not only the ordiiiary 
ilisadviinta'»;es hut additional ones arisiiio; IVoni the s<'areity 
of ^old and the importunate demand for it for exportation. 
While the alarms of whieh we liave s]>oken ]iie\ ailed no oonvert- 
ihle ]):iper eoiild for 11 moment remain in eneulation, and it was 
iheretbre a question of paper temporarily ineonverlible or no 
paper at all. 

But the eireiinisiaiieos whieh appear to have jiwtilieil the sus¬ 
pension of eash jiaynunits in the heiyimimjy of 1707 did not 
sanction the eontiniianee of the restrietion alter those eireuni- 
etanees had (n*ased to exist. By this eontiniianee, however, it is 
lobe explained, the country was snbjeeted to the intolerable evil 
of ail iiiieontrt>llt*d issueol' iinoiivertible jiaper. The fear of the 
recurronc(> of alarm and paiiie has been assigned as llie reason 
for the (Joierument in this respect. A more jirobahlc motive 
was the fji'eat convenience attcndinjj an unlimited supply of 
advances which the Bank was abli* to afford without any drain 
upon her Imllien. The case is an illustration of the jirinciple 
which should never be lost sioht ol' by those who foand or 
maniij^e a system of paper currency, viz, that no Cbivcrninent 
can safely be trusted with the ])o\vcr of issuiiij^ inconvertible 
paper without control of law and cdivaled public ojiitiion. The 
leni]>tiitiou to over-issue, without rcjyard to conscipicnecs which 
are seldom unmediale, is loo jifrcjit to be resisted m limes of even 
moderate pressure. Let ns brielly trace the prop;r<‘Ss ofover- 
issiic consetpicnt upon the unduly prolonged restriction upon cash 
jiayiuentH Imforc we consider over-issue as the '^reat danger 
alteudant on a cinTeiicy consistin'^ wholly or chielly of incoii- 
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vovI.iMo paper—^a danjfor so st'nuiis as io roiidtr sncli a ourri'noy, 
liouvvor i!sc«tr(*1ically allowiiblo, absuliitoly inadmissible in any 
HOfoiid svbiein. 

<^»Illidom•<• in the Bai\k of Enpflaiid and modcraiion in the 
is«iu* ol* the now in<*onvorlii>lt‘ pajwT kepi tlie latter ij]> to par 
for mon* llian tliree \ears after the issue of the order in eoiin- 
eil. The fuel that the iiotes were freely issued and iveeired in 
idl (htverniueni inomtarv transaetionfe ])r<idiK*<Hl, of enurse, a 
f.jYoralile inlliienei* on their reee]>iion by the pultliu. A res«>lu- 
tioii 1o whh.h the prinei])al nierehaiits, bankers and traders of 
the eil> <*arue, t.(> the elleet that they wvre williiifr to aecepfc 
Ibmk of Kn^Iand notes as rea«lily as l>efore the snsponsion, and 
that they w'ould e\ei't any iiifhienee they possessed to indue*: 
olliem to do the same, eontrilmted powerfidly to insure their 
UMiiitetnipted eireulation. lint it was moderation in their issue 
wliieli saved them fn»m ileprernition helow their nomiiiul valne. 
As lotiir as the amount of paper only e(|uall<!d Lho ainmint 
of •'old for whiehit w'as suhstituted, and which W!is newssary 
for earr> ino on (he eoniineveial business of the eoiintry, five pounds 
in paper was full}’ eipiixalenl. to li\e sovereif^ns. When if^no- 
lanee and mismana^emmit pushed the issue beyond this limit, 
the paper heeaino depreeiated in proportion to the exeesP of its 
((iiantiity oier the eommercial re({uii'eiuents of the commuuit}. 

For exain[)le. The harvest ot the fourth year after the 

suspension of eash payments W’as detieient. Larj^e (piantities of 
f<»reif*;n e<»rn w'ere inijiorted whmh had to be paid for in coin. 
Had this nnnvoulable drain taken place under ordinary eir- 
euinstanees wIkmi the eurreney of the eountry I'onswted of metal 
and eonvertible ]»:i]»er, the total amount ol the eurreney must 
have been tliniinished by the wlude (juantity sent abroad to pay 
for the import (‘d e<>rn. The remainder would have been the 
amount availalde for etleetinpj the olyeeis of a eireulatinj^ medium 
within the eountry. At this amount a well ref^fulaW ineon- 
vertihln j)aper eurreney w'ould have been kept, by reBtri<*tinj5 
issue when the export of eoin look }>laeej so t.hat the ai'tuul 
amount of eurreney eireubitinj' in the country should correspond 
exactly with what it w'ould have been if no Kiispension had taken 
plaeu. Had the ilireetoi*s of the Bank (if England been obliged 
io pay^ their notob in gold on demand, they must have restricted 
their issue—or ralker it would have restricted itself, because 
all the notes which, wdiile remaining in circulation, raised the 
total amoniit of the eurreney above the ^standard of commer¬ 
cial retpiiremenis, would have been returned upon the Bank for 
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('iiMVi'iNion, nod nuuld Imvcoidj led to ro-returw. llul. 

irml frtMii the iu*<‘0SMty oi c.mvortingr their paper into eoln, the 
directors did not restnet Iheir issues as they should have done. 
On the contrary, tliey added to llie amount of their paper 
alred<ly in circMiIation. A de]ireciati(in of S per e^nt in eomparison 
with was tin: result: and the amount of diseount was 
the measure of ilu- desjTep in whndi the amount of tlie cur- 
rency ex<*ee(led the level at i\hK*li it ou^lit to have been 
maintained. 


However, shortly afterwards, the notes partially recovered their 
value; so that from iSdJJ to IShS the discount wasoiilv t:J-l:V3 
per cenL But in the two tbllowiiif^ years the issu*‘s were 
enormously increased, although no increase in the hubiue^H of the 
country' had taken place, to justity and demand an auirmentation 
in the amount of the eurrenev. Between JSU^and ISOS, hoih 


inclusive, the amount of Bank ol' England paper in einmlalion 


had ranged betwctm the maximum and rniniinuni of J 04 indlions 
sterling and 16^ iiiilliuns. In iSOi), it uinounti'd to : 


and in the followdiig year t.i £:i:i,r) 


Nor do those figures 


express tlic full extent of thee\ il. 'Piio etinntry hanks hatl increas¬ 
ed their issues in a st.ill greater proportion. The discount ou 
Lank paper rose from Lrl-lo-"!, at which it Inul been in tin' 
beginning of IfiOl), to in ISlh. The attention of Pmha- 


ment was directed to the sill)jec*l A Committee of the Houm* of 


Commons was appointed to impiire, and alter demonsl''aUng in 
their Beport that over-issii(‘ of inconvevtihle paper was the sole 


clause of its depreciation in eompari.-oii with coin and bullion, 
recommended that cash |mym(‘ntt- should be resumed hy the Bank 
of England in two yeaiv. But the House of Commons, liy a 
large majority, deelinnd to act upon tins iv<*oinraendution : le 
solving that Bank of England jiajier was at that time eoiihidered 
by the public a.s fully eijuivalent to coin, <tllhoiigIi these notes 
W'ere openly at a discount of more than 10 per eenf. 

The Bank of England, being thus freed from any apprehen¬ 


sion of interference by the legislature, continued to issue her 
paper with all her luight. The country banks were no less 
active. Discounts could be obtained b}' almost any one, with 
dangerous facility^ and the wildest speculations were hazarded. 
To this excessive issue of country bank paper the extraordinary 
rise of renfs and prices, which took jilace licibre the crash in 
IHH, is attributable. In the latter part of 1814 circumstances 
led to a considerable fall in the value of corn, this operated on 
the country banks through the agriculturalists. Unsound banks 
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—:i uumcrous class—fell by their unsoundtiONS, Si)lveiiti banks 
])t‘ris1ied by want of cuiiiideuce and cuiisequoiit runs, occiisioiietl 
by the fall of so many of their weaker bretbvcii. Jn the three 
years! Sit, IS 15, 1 Si (i, two hundred and forty banks sto])|KMl 
paviniMil, many thousand shareholders and depositors and holders 
of notes were, ruined and wide-spreiid misery produced. Ibit 
from this nettle <laiifjer was [ilueked the llower safety. The 
enormous destruotion of |r.ipci, eunsequeni upon the f.dl of so 
iiuny Nsiiiiur banks, reduced the amount of the eurrency to its 
normal levtd —tluj requirements of the eonimeivial traiisaotionh 
of the country. Paper rose a^am to nearly the value of i^old, 
viz: to H/>f*r cew/ diseonnt ; and the way was prepared fur the 
resumption of easli pa\men(s with the least possible deranjrc. 
ineut of eommureial ei]aibbruim, or injury to the jirivate interosts 
of individuals. The IMl lor lliis ]uirpose was earned by the 
late Sir liolMrt Peel ni 1S|!>, and Ciisli jiayments wore lesuined 
after a suspension of more than thirty years. 

We esunot now enter into a diseus.sion (d‘ the ipiestiou whether 
this me.i*'Hre was iiqo: .oms «ir bnieticial. It ou^ht to be derisive 
of the nialtiT that an ill rr^’ulated, or an uure'ijulateil, paper 
riureney, sueli as we have deserihed, is a f^rievoiis evil: and 
therefore, whatever put>i an eiio to it must be, prund /hr/w, a 
benefit W the omiinuoity - tluit Parliament had pledi^ed itself to 
a resumption of eash |>ayinriiis within six months of the teiini- 
iialioii of the w'ar; so that commercial arrangements were, or 
might have been, or ought to have been made with referem*^' to 
the probability of that measure ; that the diiiereiice of value 
oi' pa])er and gold at the time amounted to only 3, or at the u(-« 
most, 5 pet veat which measures the total amount of loss to 
which any one eonld have been siihjeuted, to be weighed against, 
the advantage of tliu community m general: and iinally, tliat 
Sir A. Alison is opposed to the measure j arguing from a univer¬ 
sal rise of priees as a token of prosjierity; and abundance of 
'money'—whether inconvertible ])aper or anything else—-as a 
sure indication of nutiomvl wealth; while Mr MeUalloch and 
Mr Mill are on the other side. 

We liave thus seen tiiat England, whose system of paper 
currency is undoubtedly the best m the world, affords os, though 
temporarily, an instructive example of the consequences of over-, 
issne, which is one of the greatest dangers to which snoh a cur¬ 
rency is liable. This was a case of convertible paper made iem» 
porarily inconvertible, on apparently sufficiently emergent grounds, 
and alter an unduly prolonged period of susjiension restored to its 
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normnl «i)ii\Trtil)ility. But otlier Eiir<»])ean countries ufford ii*- 
iiist*niccs of iiiiliiniied issue of inn )iivcriib1c paper, aiul eoiiscqiicnt 
enormous exaprf^eration of nominal ])ru*es. IVoni these \V(‘ may 
learn, if wo nenl the les son, that an unlimitod issue of ineimvortilile 
]»aper is an intolerahlo uvil; that no e\et'iili\eoan he trusted with 
the eontrol of tlu* issue of sin-h a circuhitin*^ medinin; and that 
the de}>oiulenee I'f i^eiieral prn-es upon the amount of ihc curiviiey, 
re/f-m yyrt/vVy/'A, is so direct and evident tliat we have at oiieea eliio 
to the proper inana<;‘emoiil of an i-.sue of ineoiwert.ilde paper, if 
cireiiuistiiuees sliould at any time render its adoptaui expi'dient. 

The i\Niim]>tion <if ••ash payments, however, iniaeiioinpaiiied, as 
it iiiexpiieahly was, Ity anv attempt to control the issue of pa])er 
hy any one who thmio'ht it worth his wliih' to Iseconie a hanker, 
did not obviate over>is.siie. fn 1 iii the price of eorn, 

whieji had been low in the Ihiee jirceedirii^years, ow'in«? to ahuii- 
. ihint harvests, eoiiihiiied with <»tlKT eaiises, induei>d an epidemic of 
spsTulalinii. The e(»iintr\ hanks hastened to Mii[)ply lh(‘eonset(iient 
demand for money ly enlar^iiiiy their issues of p.i]H*r. Over-tra- 
dnijn* and over-issm* le-aet iijum oaeh other. It is obvious that 
Banks eainiot issue their paper at will, after sueh a fashion 
as Dean Swift’s serMint adopted wlieii he'passed' a li^ht o'liiiiea 
by slipping it. in aiiioni' some eoppers paid to a ’pikeman. Tlieie 
must he a deinnnd tor iK'i'omiiiodat.ioii—for the discount in<>• of 
bills—before a bank eaii issue its paper. There ivill ‘^oiievally lie 
an exeessivc demand for aecoimnodatinn, owdiii^ to inordinate spe¬ 
culation or otlier cans(*s, before a liank can Itej*’!!! to over-issue. 
Jiut when the proi'ess has aetirilly be<run, the ea^oruess of a Iiank 
to force its paper into circulation rc-aets itpun the domaiid lor 
acoonimodaiion. Faeihty of obtaining the hitter ine.roasi's tliu 
desire for it in those wlio w'ere already speeulatino^, and incites 
to speeiilalion those who w^oiild not under other eireumstaiu‘(*s 
have thoiijjht of it. Tims an epidemic of spceiilation created 
a demand for money at t.ho time of whieh we write, a demand 
which t.he hanks, in their morliid ea^jerncss to force their paper 
into cirenlation met more tiiaii hall* wa} ; and their eagerness to 
supply the demand increased it& violence. The process went 
on, till, according to a probable estimate, the amount of count ry 
paper in circulation in 1S^5 was half as much u^aiii as it had 
been in the natural result followed. The currency became 
redundant, and foreijjn exchanjyeR declined. When the demand 
for syold upon the Bank of Enf^land—the great reservoir of 
accommodation for the country hanks—became serious, she became 
more eliary of her assistance to the latter. A panic of suspicion 
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Runs set in with viDloncc nnpmrdoiitoil oven in the 
pauit* of 1Ill lo»H than sis. \vt*rks seventy lianks hsul 
flihiippeareil. Tlie anioiint of juiper reiulered worthl(N!» l>y then* 
fall was HO jyivat tliat. the Hank of Kn^flaiid fouiul it neeessary 
to issue 1>etvvi‘on cii'lit niul ten niilliDns sterlinu; ti» supply the 
vaemiin in Ihe eiirreney. It nni'it be reineiubered that tins sum 
(liM's not lepreseiit the amount ot over-issue, whiehmiist be niea- 
Miretl approMinately i>y the late <»re\elun:;e ; hut it onaliles ns to 
form .m idea of the enoiinous nuurnitude of ihe evil to v\hieh 
ov(‘r-issue led. The eater portion of those eij'lit nnllions, as 
wi‘ll as of tlie ex.ee'^s of the total eurreiiey over the ri'-puremeiils 
ol the emnitiy was lost by members of the comnmmt}'. This 
aron-^eil Iheeountrv to a sen.se of the danger t.o whieli its dl-reo-u- 
lateil, or unregulated svstem of paper eiirrein*v made it eoiitinii- 
ally liable. Steps were taken !■<> ohviato this daiiirer, whiidi, 
though not perfi*et, tended somewliiit to improve the s\stem. The 
Act of 17hS, whieh, in older to prevent the formation of joiut-stoek 
b.inks, limited the niimher of partners in a hanking eonceni to 
SIX, was repealed. At the same time oiii‘ ])oiind notes were pro* 
luhited, and sinee lS«i) have eeased to eireiilate in Kurland. 

When \\e consider that the two {jjreat ohjeets to bo uUained were 
the prevention of over-is.siie of paper and its eonsoipient depre- 
eiation bv excess, and, secondly, security a«>aiiist the issue of any 
bank-notes by parlies of doubtful solveney, ivo see at one^* how 
inellieient were the remedies ap{>lied by the lejyislat.ure. One 
jxiiind notes were eertaiuly the form in whieh the ])aper of the 
small loeal liaiiks ehieily eireiihited. Their suppression, therefore, 
not only restricted eireulalion but also insuniumeasureproticeted 
from the disastrous eoiise({nenees of bank failures the classes, sueli 
as laborers and small farmers, anioiiirst> whom one pound notes 
most freely passed, and who would sillier most by the insolvenoy 
of the issiKM.s. So far the results of the measure w'cre beneficial, 
but the ])anic of 17!)‘2-:l, when no not-e for less than five pounds 
was in eireulalion showed the futility of the su[)pressioii of one 
})ound notes as a preventive of jianic or over-issue. 

A;^ain; the experience of our own day shows abundantly how 
utterly iiufuiindcd was the idea on whieh the li'^slatiire acted, in 
reniovinfj the restrictions upon the institution of joini-stoek 
banks, namely, that these are mure secure than private banking 
houses. Recent terrible examples have proved that less skill, 
prudence, caution, and fewer safe-guards against embezzlement 
and icaiid are to be found in the management of joint-stock banks 
than are usually to be found in the conduct of private concerns. We 
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I'oiisidtii' hfrealler, wlieu we ronio to dincUHS Sir Tl. Peers 
Hunk Cliurior Act ol' 1 d 1what are the true and only means of 
the two main objects slated above, and shall sec how for 
they have been attained by means of that measure, and whether 
any compenptiu^ disadvantages liavc resulted from its enact¬ 
ment. 

It remains for us to illustrate tiie evil etrects of over-issue of in¬ 
convertible paper, by one or two historieal examples. ^ 1 n RiLssia/ 
(we (^uoto from a note of Mr. Mu(>ulloeh's in his edition of the * 
Wealth of Nation'*) j ‘ forty millions of paper roubles, or assignats 
' were issued in 171)41, l‘yth*^ (lovernment Hank cstiiblished in the 
' preceding year. There were some regulations with respect to the 

* conversion of these assignuls into vopficr: but Mr. Storeh has 
' shown that these were altogether illusory, and that, practically, 

* the assignats w'ere ineonvurtiMe. They were liowcver made legal 
' teinler at the same rate as silver roubles: while iu order to insiii e 
' their circulation, it was ordered that a certain pioportiou of taxes 

* due by each individual should be paid in them. In conseipieuee 

* of Uiese rcguhitious the assignats really formed a species of in- 
‘ convertible paper money j and as tbeir sujiply had not been ori- 
' ginally excessive, and no further additions were made to it for 

* about e^hteen years, they coutinue<l, during the whole of that 

* period, to circulate ut about tlie same value as silver. Iu 1787, 

' however, a fresh emission of sixty millions of additional assignats 
' took place, which immediately depressed their value about eight 

* per cent under silver. And owing to successive emissions, the 

* mass of assignats in circulation m 1811 was increased to the 
' enormous sum of 577 milhous; when they fell to a discount of 
' 400 per cent, us*>compared with silver! Since 1815 the mass of 
' assignats has heeu much dimiuUhed and their value has uuilbrin- 

* ly increased with every diminution of their iiuantity.* Can any 

* more conclusive proof be required, to show that the value of such 

* paper currency us legal teuder is always proportioned—other 
' things being the same—tp the quantity in circulation ?' 

!France affords a still more striking illustration of tlie effects 
of over-issue of inconvertible paper. In John Law’s time that 
country had a lesson on this subject, when wide-spread ruin 
resulted from panic and over-issue combined.' There is good reason 
to believe that the great speculator himself knew the danger of 
the course which the Regent was pursuing, and would have 
stopped the out-gushing flood of papier if he had been able. 

* A large Isaue of these notes has been made veiy recently. 
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Bui the apparent ease with which ' money' to any amount rotild 
be manufactured was too daz:din^ a temptation for the Regent, 
as it has often proved since for wiser men than ho. But the 
Revolutionary Government, in 1791 and the tollowing years, far 
surpassed their predecessor, the Regent, in the super.ibundanec of 
their issues, and in the example of depreciation thereby allbrdod. 

Even in 1701 the Ereneh assignats bad fallen to one third 
of their nominal value. In t^eptemher 1792, 27(H) iiiilhoiis 
francs, (more than .£1J30^0()0,()0()) had been already issued 
during three years of peace. Of this rmly 1.1 million francs 
remained in tho national Treasury, laiul the convention order¬ 
ed a fresh issue. No attention was paid to the rale of 
discount to which the assignats had falb ii, so far as to rcstriet 
their issue; but an attempt was made, futile of eours(‘, to cheek 
the rise of nominal prices which proceeded paripanea with the 
increase of paper in circulation : and in 179;] it was proposed to 
fix a Mnxmam price on all articles of sale. 

In spite, however, of this proof of their consciousness of the 
extent to which depreciation had gone, the convention, on the 
7th May 179-1, ordered a new issue of assignats to tli*? nominal 
value of 1200 millions of francs, (£IS.0()(),00()). This issue 
was in addition to 3U)t) millions (€12'1*,l)00,(H)0) already in cir¬ 
culation. In the same year, on the pruclaiuatiou of war, 1000 
millions more weie struck otT, and tlie total ultimately reached 
an amount equivalent to £350,000,000, nominally secured on 
the national domains—^thc confiscated lands of the aristocracy 
and the Church. They sank to one-tenth, and soon (in 1795) to 
one-twentieth of their nominal value. Piciiegru, who command¬ 
ed tho Army of the North in that year, drew a nominal pay of 
4<000f. a month, which he found to be practically eijuivalent to 
200f. The coureutiun took strenuous measures to ' put down' 
depreciation, decreeing six years imprisonment in irons to any one 
refusing to receive the assignats at par. They then fell to one- 
hundredth of their nominal value, and soon after to one-fwohnu- 
dred and fiftieth. Twenty years in irons were decreed to creditors 
refusing payment of their debts in depreciated assignats, and 
debtors were not slow to avail themselves of such facilities for 
clearing off their liabilities. On May 16th, 1794, 8,778 millions 
of francs had been issued, (equivalent to £351,150,000), of 
which there remained in circulation more than 5000 millions—. 
a sum more than equal to three times the combined circulations 
of England and France, after the currency of the latter had been 
restored to a healthy condition. But in the beginning of 1790, 
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tli(* amount in circulation reached .t2,000,000,000; and the dc- 
})U‘(‘uitioii wan ao ^reui that one ^uld louiaHold f'or 2^^0011 IraiU'S, 
and a dinner lor five or Mxjicrscma cost 00,000 francs in assi^iats! 

It icinains to mention one mure disadvantage of piper cur¬ 
rency as compared with metallic. Tlie risk of loss by sjmrions 
imitations is somewhat j»TCiitor. Tlic'rinif,’ (at least of most 
Ihiropean p^old and silver coins, which contain an alloy of co])|ierj, 
the wcij'ht, the appearance, and the dej^rec of hardness of coins 
allurd a ready test oi ^cniiinciiess, avnilaifle to ihe educated and 
uneducated alike, and, though not infalhlde, is found to liej^ener- 
aliy suifieient for ])ractiea1 ipurposi‘R. Wit'li bank-notes the ease 
is different. In Eiircjpe, in spite of multiplied and most iufj^eni- 
ons precautions ai^ainht forp'ry spurious notes are eoiitmiiully 
inanufactiircd with sueh skill as to he nndisiinj^ruishalde tVoni 
genuine paper by any hni those ncipiaiiited with the jirnate 
marks known only to the issiiei's. The disadvantage of this 
is obvious: but as skill in eountcrfeitiiipf coin has, perhajis, nd- 
vaiu’ed to nearly us perfect a state as that of forj^inf^ bank- notes, 
the inferiority of pajiur to coin with reference to injury fnnn 
spurious imitation, ilocs noli rest merely upon the {jreiiler liability 
of the former to be iiiiitat(>d by sueeessful fraud. The amount 
of loss to the unwary reci])ient of a foij'ed note may be very 
iiiiieh jjreater than that of the man whounwittinj»-ly accepts a bud 
sovereif^i. In Kni^land a man can only lose a puuml at a 
time through the latter nnsfoitiine, while by a forged bank-note 
he must lose p'e) and the chaiiees against the * ])ussing' of five 
spurious sovereigns to one person arc very much more than live 
times those against passing a live-pound note. The mo‘'t vnliialdc 
current ctiin is the American double-eagle, worth about .L4; but 
a bunk-note may bo worth thousands. 

Again; a false coin niust contain a considerable amount of the 
precious material of the true coin which it personal esj while the 
material of a forged note is com[>aratively valueless. After a 
certain iiumlier of spurious sovcreijiiis have been successfully 
uttered—snlfieieiii to replace the cost of presses or other machine¬ 
ry for their manunuiture,—each additional coin gives as profit 
only the difference between its intrinsic value and that of the 
gennino coin for wliie.li it passes—say, 25 cnif. But a forged 
live-pound note, under sLinihir circumstances, pays nearly ceul. 
jM'r ceuf. The premiura upon ^iroduction therefore in the one 
case is much greater than in the other; the loss to the jiersou 
defrauded being erpial; while the legal penalty is not greater. 
Multiply this loss by the possible auioimt of the bank-note—the 
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value of the highest coin being fixed—and the disadvantage under 
which the paper labors becomes very striking. 

This disadvantage, we remark, is to be set against the advan¬ 
tage of great(‘r portability Avhich paper possesses over metal. The 
larger the figure of the note, the greater is its superior portabi¬ 
lity over the metallic ei[iiivalent, but also tlie greater the risk aris¬ 
ing from its use and the consecpient diKadvuutage. 

\Ve hope in a future paper to consider the ininciples on which 
a well ordered paper currency .should be managed—illustrating 
them from the cxamjile of the Dank of England— and to point 
out the application of these priiiei])les to the peculiar eu'cuuistances 
of ludiu. 
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Art. II.—1. Jovrmf of fkx Asiatic Socicti/ of Bengal. 

■ 

2. ^ Proeeedingn of the Royal Geographleal Society of London. 

3. Descripiion of China^ Chinene Turlttry tS’^. ^’c. trauglnteit 
from the French of P. Du llALni*,, printed by T. Gardner. 

Bartholomew (Mo^e, Loudon: A.D. 173<S. 

• 

4 Renntts of a Seienffie M’ntgion to India and High Ania, By 
Herman^ Adotphe and Robert Be. Sehlaginhceit. Tol. 1, Leipzig : 
P. A. BrockhauE. lioiuluii: Tnibnur & Co. 18G1. 

6. A Series of Papers on yfonntnin tS' other local attraction in 
India and ih effect on the ealcvlatwns of the Great Trigonometrical 
Sarvcy. By John H. Pratt m. a. Extracted from the Tran- 
eactiuiiu of the Koyal Society for 1S55, 1S58 &; 1861. 

Calcutta: 1S02. 

■ 

6. Aide Centrale—Recherches snr les Chaims de Moniagnes, et 
la climat'ologiecompares. Par A jieIIumuolot. Paris: Gide, Le- 
haire Editenr, 1813. 

I N former numbers of this Periodical* we have given accounts 
of the Great 'rrigunomctrical Survey of India, and traced 
its operations continuously from its commencement in 1800 by 
Captain Iiambton—the Pather of Iudian Geodesy—^to the year 
1850, when the Blue Book, containing Colonel Waugh’s able 
anal^'sis of the proceedings of the Survey was published. We 
entered at length on the long contested question of the relative 
value of Astronomical Observations in comparison with Trigono¬ 
metrical, for the basis of an operation of such magnitude as the 
Topographical delineation of the British Indian Empire. We 
would^, however, again return to this subject, to shew that the 


* Ko. Vlt. Sept. 1815. Art. 3. and No. XXXTl. Dec. 1861. Art.8. 
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arguments in favor of Trigfonometrical operations arc almost as 
valid in the prenent advanced stage of Astronomy, as they were of 
old in the infamy of the Trigonometrical Survey of this country. 

There is much that is very tempting and eliarming in Astro¬ 
nomical observations. They give absolute values of the two 
important elements Latitude and Longitude, of the place at 
which they are taken, and it would seem at iirst si^ht to be far 
preferable to employ them to determine the ])ositions whicii are 
to become the origins and termini of future Surviys, than to 
undertake the very ItHlioiis and hiborions process of connecting 
these ])ninis by Triangnhition. They have often an appearance 
of very great aei'uracy; numerous rc.[iutitions give results which 
fur the most ])art coincide very closely, and cuiiscipiently have 
very small Mathematical 'probable errors*. Umler such cir¬ 
cumstances, none but a hardened unbeliever would ventui'e to 
suggest the possibility of the existence of a large actual error, 
due to some mysterious and uiikiiowii cause, whicli is beyond 
the ken of the Astronomer, and not subject to his control. 

Most persons are agreed that very accurate and satisfactory 
determinations of latitude may he obtained with ordinary means. 
Ill our lust notice of the Trigonometrical SSurvey, we ex])resRed an 
opinion, which W'C are now anxious to qualii'y, thatthiity or forty 
observations with a good sextant ought to determine the lati¬ 
tude certainly within 200 feet of the truth. Granting that the 
results would be within 200 feet of the value given by the most 
refined measurements, with the most power^l instruinenis, they 
may still be some w^ay off from the truth, for there is a source 
of error which affects nil such ohservatious alike, independently 
of the instrument by which they may he taken; it ever exists 
to a greater or less extent, and cannot be eradicated, or even 
measured with absolute certainty. We mean the tendency of 
the plumb line to deviate from its normal direction, in conse¬ 
quence of local irregularities in the !H!arth*s cnist. The plummet 
is attracted by mountains, and rejiellcd by oceans, the former>by 
the excess of matter which they bring to bear on it, the latter 
by the deficiency which results when water takes the place of 
land. Even on level plains remote from hills and seas, deflec¬ 
tion exists when the rocks and strata below are of unequal den¬ 
sities, on opposite sides of the plummet. 

In the memorable experiment which was made at the moan* 
tain of Schiehallien, in Perthshire, for the purpose of meaeuring 
the amount of its attraction on the plumb line, the meridioniu 
disiauce of two stations on opposite sicl^ of the moimtein was 
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I'oujkI to Ijs IJiti !<■ I* tL*et, or oh conipiit<ed a |n'ocp^•s of 

inuu^itliiiioii, while by Ai$trotioinieal observations it was ap- 
par<*ntly 5J!" 0 or feet. The diUerencc, arnouuliu^ to 

more than one-iburth of the entire distancoj is wholly attribat- 
ablo to the Astronomical observations, the ])luinb line at the 
statioii on the south of the hill beinj' attracted northwards, 
whde at the opposite station it watj attracted southwards, thus 
causing the iVstionoinical are. to be larger than the Terrestrial by 
the sum of the d ilcetioiis. Halt this (piantity is the mean 
eilect of the luoiintciin m disturbing the jilumb line at either 
station, but whether the att raetiun is greater atone than the 
ot.lier, aivl by what amount-, are <piestions which are undeter¬ 
minable wit-h absolute ae.euraey, and probably will ever remain 
to bailie and perplex the Ueodesi^t. 

A contour survey can ^ive the nianruitnde of the superficial 
irregularities, and assii^n their rtdative excess or defect in the 
neighbourhood of each plumb liue, but it is also necessary, for a 
coiujilete solution of the amount of attraction, to know the den¬ 
sity, not only of the snperlu'ial masses, but also of the subjacent 
stratii, to a depth fur beyond the reach of the (Icolo^ist. 

Thus even the determiuettion of latitude is not so easy a pro¬ 
blem as ap])ears at iii'st si^ht;—^iVrchdcacon Pratt tells us in his 
able investi'^atious of the ctfect>s of attraction on the operations of 
the Tri|];'oiiometrical Survey, that the whole of India may be us 
much as half a mile north of the position assigned it on the maps 
of the Survey. At^ Kalianpiir the origin of latitudes, where it 
was necessary to make Astronomical observations, and refer the 
operations to the faithless zero of an erratic plumb line, the 
Aychdeacoii has shown that the probable error caused by the Hi¬ 
malayas is one fourth of a mile, and by the Ocean about one sixth, 
which may he increased by variations of,density in the strata 
below. lie demonstrates that it aifects all the triangulation and 
the maps in an eqbal degree, and consequently the whole of the 
relative distances are correct, which would he very far from being 
the case if they had been based on Astronomical observations 
instead of Trigonometrical. 

• If we now turn to the suhject of longitudes, we find a far 
wider margin allowed fur possible inaccuracies. But even here 
the difiicailieB of the operations are in general greatly underrated. 
There is scarcely a Ship-Captain hut believes that with a few 
sextant observations of lunar distances he can find his longitude 
.whenever he pleases within five miles, and is iiioliiied to ascribe 
.to his lunar observatioitf the successful guiding of his ship to 
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port, which is due in far greater incasure to his older allius, th(‘ 
lead and luok-out. Like the inan who iiiaiiitained that nothin^' 
was easier than to predict eulipsos, for one luul hut to take them out 
of the alinauac, he will say ‘ wliat is the diWiculty? one has but 
' to compare his lunar ithservations, after they have uuderj^oinj 

* ceitain well known eorreetioiib, with the data which are j^iven 

* ready to hand in the Nautical Almanac, to obtain the retpiisite 
Mon‘ritudc\ Grantin'*; that the (d)yer\ations are jierfectly ac¬ 
curate, wliich is hiiylily luiprohahle, the errors of the Almaiiae. have 
still to he taken into eitusidcration, and tiiat tJiaf are not small, 
may he more (dearly understood from the lollowiiij' ex.ample of their 
practical operation, than from any furliier ev])lanation. 

The lon^-itiides observed at Lake Alemphraina^o^ in 1S45 hy 
the lloyal Eiij^ineers sent out to determine the boundary between 
the IJmteil States of America, and British Canada were as follows, 
in terms of the data ^iveu in the Nautical Almunae for that year. 
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After correetion for the presumed errors of Nautical Almanac as 
determined hy observations at Greenwich, taken on tlie dates in 
(j[uestion, these values heeoine. 

Auyfust 14th lir. 48 m. 38-17 

53-07 
35-8fi 
4s-:55 
23-51 


Mean 4 48 39-77 

Showing a difference of 15 seconds in time which is nearly 
equivalent to 4 miles, on the parallel of Madras, and arises from 
cauH(*s entirely beyond the control of the olisorver. 

There is even said to he a doubt of 1" in the difference of 
longitude between f lie splendid and long established ubservatorics 
of Paris and GreeiiwHieh, for the re-determination of which specie 
Trigonometrical operations are now on foot. 

‘There is nothing new under the. sun'. ^More tlian a ototury 
and half ago, a few French Jesuits who had settled in China with 
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t-ho luudablc ulijeet ui' cunvert.iii^ the iuhabitaiits of that vitbl 
einpii-H to CliriHtiauity, itiinuifyetl to impress llie Emperor Kaiiglii, 
with the siuouruc'y and advantages of the Euru))euji methods of 
nia])pin{;, and were eousoquently entyaj^ed by him to eonstrnct 
maps of all the provinoes ol' hisein])ire. Annna1«d by the hopes 
of securing' the protecliou of the Emperor, 'which was necessary 
to favor the progress of Olirihtianihthe Jesuit fathers set to 
work most rigorously and coiiseientionsly, a<h>pting, after due 
consideration, the method of (nanglc's in prefeivtiee to any other. 

Our readers will not reipiire us to a])oloi»iKe for placing beibre 
them the following brief dc'^eription of this grand undertaking, 
whieh Fere llegis, writing in tlieeoninieneementof the iSthceu- 
tuiy, rightly called ‘the greatest geogra]diical work that ever 
was performed according to the rules of arF. 

Our extracts are taken I'nim the aeeouiit sent by the Fatber to 
France in the name of t-lie J^Iissionaries w'ho were associated with 
him, as given in the jnef.iee to Fere Du 1 [aide's work on China, 
in the English trunslalioii which is quoted at thelieod of this 
article. 

‘ I can assure yon*, sais he, ‘ that we have omitted nothing re- 
‘quisiie for rendering our work perfect. AVe have ourselves 

* visited all the places, even those of least consideration, through- 
‘ out the Froviiu'cs; (‘xamiued the 'maps and histories of each 
‘ city preserved in their tribunals; made enquiries of the Mau- 
‘ darins and their Officers, as well as the princifial inhabitants, 
‘whose territiuiics w'C passed through; in short, by measuring as 
‘ we advanced, we still bad measures ready to servo the Trian- 
‘gles, formed by such ])oiuts as were to be fixed. 

‘ For after mutiiire deliberation we thought it best to use the 
‘ method of triangles, all others ajqiearing to us not only too 
‘tedious, consideiiiig the Vast extent of the countries, of which 
‘ the Emperor wanted the map, but scarcely praciuiable on ac> 
‘ count of the towns being so near one another, since it is certain 
‘ that tlie least error, occasioned hy the pendulum going wrong, 
‘or the immersion of one of Jupiter’s Satellites nut being ac- 
‘ curately observed, would cause a considerable error in the lon- 
‘ gitade: for instance, the mislake of a minute in time would 

* produce an error of 15 minutes iu longitude, which are equi- 
‘ valent to mnr or ilve leagues according to the difference of the 
‘ parallels: so that it might happen, tliat according to the ob- 
‘ Bcrvation, two towns would lie made contiguous, at the same 
‘ time that there wouM be really some distance, though nut much, 

* between them. 
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* This incouvenience is not to be feared in the method of 
' triangles: for how is it possible to err four leagues in the 
' distance between two places no farther asunder, when by a 
'measure that always follows ns, and semi-circles accurately 
'divided, we iix divers points between the tw<i terms, which 
'joined together make as it were a ehain of triangles? On the 
'other hand, nothing is so difiieult as to avoid a small error in 

* tune; the best pendulums are ])ut out of order by travelling, 
'and tt) jirevent erring, even in a single minute, the observations 
' must be repented several days; a task which woidd be ciwtremc- 
' ly fatiguing. 

'The observations of the Satellites require not only more 
' time and accuracy, but also Teleseoi>es of the same size, and, 
'if I may so sjieak, the same eyes in the observer, and his corres- 
' pondent; for, if the one sees them ever so little sooner than the 
' other some error will inevitably happen, which must not be 
' Buflered in determining small distaiiees. And if observations 
' of a Satellite, made iu the same place, by the same person, 
' differ so in time as to cause a small variation in tlie longitudes, 
‘ and oblige us to take a middle diilcrcncu among them (supposing 
' the didcrenco to bei'umc insensible by the gieatness of the dis- 
' taiiee) the results will be still more uncertain when there are 
' several observers, w'lio have neither the same instruments nor 
' address; so that the difference arising between the observations, 
' renders the position of places lying near one another doubtful, 
' nor can it be fixed but by the rules of (leometry, which shews 
' the necessity of having recourse to the method of triangles 
' at last. 

' This method when continued without interruption, has one 
' farther advantage, as it gives not only the longitude, hut 
'also the latitude of the ton ns to be inserted; which being 
' afterwards examined by the Meridian altitudes of the sun or 
' Polar stars, serves to correct the preceding operations. This 
' course we took as often as wo were able, and commonly found 
' no sensible di^erence between the observation of the latitude, 
'and the determination by triangles. If sometimes we dis- 
' covered variations, we did not think ourselves thereby obliged 
' to lay aside this method, since we find as many in |he observa- 
' tions of the Polar altitudes, made by the best Astronomer in 
' the same place. Although the theory, whereon such obaerviU 
' tions are grounded, is certain, nevertheless the practice depends 

* on so many little circumstances, which must all be attended 
' to in order to obtain perfect accuracy, that the operations cahlkot 
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' be always exact, but must vary someibingf more or less. How- 
' ever, thcrto little defects always appenr, and may bo often eor- 

* rooted in lar^e works, by conncctinf^ tbe ])oiDt8 fixed by Tri^fo- 
' nometry with those whoso position is under examination. 

‘Another method which wejudfied ought to be employed for 
'great precision was to return to tlic same ])oint, already detcr- 

* mined, by difiereut wa^ s, I'nun a considerable distance, working 

* according to rules. For if by the last essay you find the sjimc 
'situation, the exactness of the preceding o])erations wdl be 
' proved in some measure to a demonstration. When in measur- 
'ing wo could not return to tlie same point, our method was, as 
' we passed near the gi-cat towns already marked down, or other 
' fit places, to look out for the remarkuhle towns or mountains 
'that commanded them; and from time to time we measured to 
'see if the distance, resulting from the operations (when correct- 
'ed) agreed with the actual mea.sures. 

' All these precautions and many more, too tedious to enumerate, 
' appeared to ns necessary ivhen executing a work in a manner 
'worthy the trust reposed in us by a wise Prince, who judged it 
' of the greatest importance to his state. Moreover, the hopes of 
'meriting his protection, which was necessary to favor the pro- 
' gress of Christianity in his cni])ire, sn})})OTted us amidst those 
' dangers and crosses that are imavoitlahle hy those who have to 
'do with such a variety of tempers, and are engaged in so labo- 
'rioua an undertaking: nay, we were willing for our own satis- 
' faction, to have repaired again both to the Eastern and Western 
'Frontiers, us well as to some places within the kingdom, situated 
'at convenient distances, there to examine the longitudes by re- 
'peated observations of eclipses; hut as the work was finished, 
' and the Emi)eror appeared satisfied with it, wc did not think it 
'proper to engage him in a new, and not altogether necessary 
'affair. We therefore contented ourselves with oliscrvatious of 
' the moon and satellites of Jupit er made before our time in several 
' cities by members of our societ}', though wc rejected a few because 
'they did not agree with our measures on account of some small 
' cri'or as to time in the observation, which but too often happens 
' to the igost exjiericnced. Not hut that wo ourselves observed 
'some eclipses of the moon, and found no other difference in our 
' observations than is usual in sucli cases; where we had any 
' doubt we chose the mean difference. 

' Tims having first made use of the method of triangles for 
' determining the distances between the several cities, and after- 
' wards compared it with tliat of eclipses observed in places, 
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‘remote from Pekin, we flatter oursclvres that wo have fol- 
‘ lowo<i the surest course; and even the only one practicable in 
‘ prosecutinjjf the greatest Gcogniphical work that ever was per- 
‘ formed according to the rules of art.' 

The Surveys of the Fathers extended from the Ktistern frontier 
of thu Chinese Empire as far west as the meridian of Fegn, 
embracing the Provinces (»f Yunnan, Sssuelman, and the rest of 
China ])ropcr, and the portion of Eastern Tartary lying between 
tiie Chinese frontier and the Saghalian Ula or River Anioor. A 
map r»f Korea was met with in the palace of the king of that 
country, whi(ih on cKimination was found to be so accurate that it 
was incorporated by the Fathers into their own survey without revi¬ 
sion,—a singular circumstance, suggestive of a higher civilization 
in Korea than at Pekin, for we are led to believe that it was the 
want of a map of the country antund Pekin which prompted the 
Jesuits to construct one in order to excite the interest of the 
Emperor, and obtain his favor and support by inducing him to 
employ t.iiem in making a survey of the whole of his dominions. 
It is to these operations, executed nearly a century and a half ago, 
that we owe our jirc^ent admirable mai>s of China, which are a 
source of surprise to all who are ignorant of their origin, and 
only knowhow jealously Europeans have been excluded from the 
interior of the Empire. There, or at lesist in China proper, there is 
no ifirra incognita to reward future explorers. The recent enter¬ 
prising expedition of Colonel Sard and Captain Blakistonup the 
River Yang-tse-Kiang, which has afforded so much valuable in- 
forniat.iou on numerous subjects, has not, we believe, made any 
additions to our knowledge of Chinese geography; the noble river 
up which they ascended, and the chief cities and towns on its 
banks, liuing mapped out in their chart ]ireiiy much as it was 
mapped by the Jesuits 150 years ago. We trust that at no very 
distant date the oflicers of the Trigonometrical Survey of India 
will be able to connect theii triangles with those of the Jesuit 
Fathers. 

When we last reviewed the operations of the Surv^, we stated, 
that on the completion of the great meridional serioEr of triangles 
which extends from Cape Comorin to the Dehra Dhoon, and is 
now well known in the scientific world as the Great Arc of India, 
being the longest and probably the most accurate of the several 
arcs which have been measured in various parts of the world t6 
determine the figure of the earth, the Surrey establishmei^t* 
were deputed to execute series of triangles on succesrire mnridhiiui 
eastwards frdm the great Are, at distwees of about one 

1 • 
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apart, aA far as the meridian of Calnitta. These trian^iilidioiis 
pinanale from alon^iindinal* Rpries which had heni eanicd east¬ 
wards from the Serunj huse line in Central India to Cnleutt:i, in the 
years 1S^6—JJli, helore Colonel ISverest revised and extended t!u» 
jyreat Arc. This series was executed witli rapidity tliroii^li a wihl 
and difficult tract of country, at an iiiHi^niileaiit cost, harely one 
fourth the ordinary ex])etise of siieli operations. IJnrortuiiattdy 
the only instruments then avuilahle were of a secondary or(}er, 
the system of operations was deficient in ri^^or and accuracy, and 
very inferior to wdiat was Mihsiquently introduced by Colonel- 
Everest, which is inucli to Ix' regretted, because all the meridional 
scries between the ^reat Arc. and (\deiitta are necessurily based 
on it, and their liiial values cannot be determined uiitil 1 he ('aleiitta 
longitudinal series has been revist'd. Tlie late lion’hle Couit of 
Directors authorized the revision to he undertaken ns soon os the 
triangulation had been well advanced over the rest of India. 

The last of the meridional scries between Calcutta and the 
great Are, to the north of the longitudinal series, was com¬ 
pleted in 1S.'>2 ; and now ilfo greater ])ortion of the Trigono¬ 
metrical operations to the west of the great Are, the axis of 
Indian Geography, are Hnished. A western longitudinal senes 
extends from Seroiij to Karachi in continuation of the Calcutta 
longitudinal arc; a north we.<t IJimalayaii series from Dchra 
Dhoon to Attok; and the Indus series from Attok to Karaelii, 
following the course of the frontier of our Indian empire to¬ 
wards Persia and AHghnnistan. TJiese, with the great Arc, fuim 
a vast quadrilateral iiguie at ivhose four corners base lines have 
been measured with the set of compensating liars and inieros- 
copcs which was constriieted on the model of the apparatus 
invented by Colonel Coll>> h r the measurement of the base lines 
of the Ordnance Survey of*Great Britain, and brought out from 
England by Colonel Evercbt in lS;iO. 

The bases at Dehra Uluiou and Seronj were measured by Colo¬ 
nel Everest in the course of the great Arc; those at Attok and 
Karachi in the seasons 185:)-5 l! and 54-55 hy Colonel Waugh. 

The westi*fu longitudinal series was commenced at the close 
of 1848 by Captain llenny Tailyoiir B. E., assisted by Captain 
Strange of the Madras Cavalry. After having successfully start¬ 
ed the work, Captain Tailyour returned to his duties at the head 
<juarter8 of the Surveyor General, leaving Captain Strange to go 


* Sc called because it is carried in an east and west diivetion, and mea- 
•ores Uu ^stauoa between suceemive mendiaas of longitude. 
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on with ihc trian^iilnlion. Grent difYitiultics were met with in 
11 k* I'ouixe Ilf these eperiitionp ; first., tlip Arahulli raiifje, formi- 
daljli* tor its ruf'fyedness rather than its had to he crossed, 

and afterwards l.he extensive salt desert \vhieh intervenes helweeu 
tlioM' mountains and the Indus, and forms the northern flank of 
the Itiinn of Cnleli. 

Captain ^itran}^e describes the Arahulli nioiintains as 'an ex- 

* Ijpnsive t.ra<‘t, having a n’ener.d north and soiitli direction com- 
' poseil of rid^'cs an<l peaks which thoui'li attaining no elexatiou 
' j^reater perliaps than S.ohO feet almve tlie sea, yet evhihit in 
‘ tliu details that cfMiiposu tliein all tlie holdest features of the 
'most stupendous mountain seenerv. The trax eller at the end 
' of his day's journey attains peiha[)s an elevation hut little 
' greater than that from wlience ho departed ; hut ho has in its 
' cjuirso nioro thiin once a«e<‘nde(Uvith o’reat labor hij'h acclivities 

* only to }i]un«rc a^ain and again t.hrongh dense forests and 
' aeriHs rugged hods of mountain torrents into precipitous valle}8 
' of equal depth. In nViiiy parts of this very peeuliur tract 
' where hut slight eoniiniinieation and no traflic exists, it may 
' he said that there are no roads whatever. Ncdhiiig meets tiic 
' eye hut vast blocks of granite towering aloft, and jungles 
' almost impenetrable ohstniei every step. The habitations of 
' men arc seldom met with, and mail himself as here found 
' roams a lawless savage. 

' In addition to the physical diflicnlties presented by tlic Ara- 
' Imlli mountains, the impediments were enhaneed by the niiwil- 

* lingness of tlie inhabitants to rcmlur assistance. Great inter- 
' ruptions would have been experienced from this cause hut for 
' the services of a native officer of the Meywar Bheel Corps, 

' Suliaildr Chiitkr Tevvaree, who was ohligiiigly deputed by his 
' commandiiig oflicer Cajitain Brooke to accompany Cajitain 
' Strange. Having been lung and extensively employed in re- 
' CTuiting from tlie Bheel population, and in promoting order 
' and civilization among them, he had been recognized us a beiie- 

* factor to whom they readily on all occasions accorded obe- 
' dieuce. His influence was extraordinary, and a word from him 
' always suffioed to oollect strung gangs of carriers, when no 
' iiersuasion from any one else was listened to.' 

Tlie tract crossed by the triangulatioii between the AmbnlH 
mountains and the Indus comprises three disUnot kinds of 
ground:— 

First, a succession of gentle sandy undulations dotted with 
thick stunted jungle, appertaining chiefly to the Jodfapore and 
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Palampur states;—^thinly populated and but little cultivated, 
with a s<'an(y supply of water, which is only to be found iu 
>velhi oi' ^reat depth, aud is usually brackish, this is altoj^clhcr 
n luiscrable country, and is described by Capt. Strange as ' in** 
teresting only from its jdiysical deiiciencies/ 

Next comes the DcKcit, coninionly known among the natives 
as the Thnr; it is throughout eomiiosed of sand hills whose 
general form is long straight ridges, which seldom unite but stand 
at close and regular intervals parallel to each other; like the rip¬ 
ple on the sea shore. Some of them are )>erhaps a mile long and 
vary from 50 to 300 feet lu height, tlieir sides being deeply 
channelled by fuiii and their general a]>peurn.nce fi om a distance 
ditfering little from that of ordiiiurv low hills. There is more 
jungle than might lie expected, but it is low and almost leafless. 
Tlie whole de&ei-t in the cold season is clothed with grass, and 
is then much resorted t.o for pasturage by herdsmen. The ]iupu- 
latiou is scanty, tlic villages small and fur apart, consisting merely 
of a few conical huts, scare<‘ly a man’s height, which arc rudely 
constructed of twigs aud grass. 

Where the desert ends, the plains of Sind begin, and the tran¬ 
sition is surprisingly sudden. In a space of one hundred yards, 
the traveller leaves sands aud dunes, and the stunted vegeta¬ 
tion of the desert, and enters a perfectly flat country with a firm, 
black loamy soil. Inhabitants, customs, language, and vegetation 
are exchanged with the same strange, startling abruptness. The 
soil is hard and grashless. Jungle is plentiful and thick, the country 
populous and well cultivated, and intersected in every direction 
by irrigation canals. Sueli a countiy is, however, very miieh more 
difficult for Trigonometrical operations than the preceding inlios- 
pitable tracts of sand hills and iindulations. In tliem tlie chief 
difficulty was to provide food and water for the officers and men 
employed. But depots for grain and other supplies «vere estab¬ 
lished at various places, and replenished periodically from Deesa 
and Hydrabad; and the water of the desert, though brackish 
and most unpleasant, was drinkable without any deleterious 
effects. The sand hills afforded excellent stations for the Trigono¬ 
metrical operations, being just sufficiently high to overtop the lower 
murky strata of the atmosphere, and not too high to make their 
ascent a matter of difficulty. They only needed the construc¬ 
tion of a small pillar and platform of masonry to mark the site of 
the station. Scarcely a single ray had to be cleared to open the 
view ^tween the Stations at its extremities. And thus the 
operations prooeeded without check or hindrancej and with greater 
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rapidity than iiail ever previously been attaiiieil iii any pari ot 
the Tntfonomeiricsil Survey. 

But when the couvcMiiunt saud hills were passed, and the 
plains of Sind were reached, it became neeesriarv i>o construct 
towers for stations of observation. Most of our readers arc 
probably aware that the limited distance at uliicli ordinary itlijects 
are visilde on a plain is due to the eurvai.ure of the earth. If 
we walk over a perfectly level pliiin away from an objecl. twenty 
four feet hi^h, we iind that at the distance oi‘ six miles, only as 
iniieli of it will be visible as equals the hoin-htoi the observer’s eye 
above the ground. The height which it is necesHary to give a tower, 
to overtop the eaitil’s curvature (or any given distance, is deter- 
mined by the well known rule, that it must eipinl, ui feet, two 
thirds of the square of the distaiiee, in miles. The lowers of the 
Trigonometrical Survey are usually made from 'll to *1(1 Icel. in 
height ; thus each has a command of about six miles, and they 
arc coiisa|uently mutually visible at double tliui distance, when 
there is uotlung but tlie curvature to be surmoiinicd. Other 
obstacles must be removed, or overtopped by increasing the 
height of the tovvcr.s. 

These structures consist of a cent ral pillar of brick and mortar 
tapering iip)yards to a diameter of three to four feet at top, 
oil which the Theodolite employed for tlie principal iriangn- 
lation is rested. A mass of masonry of unbiirnt bricks cement¬ 
ed with clay is erected, so as to aifurd a platform of about twelve 
by sixteen feet on a level with the top of the pillar, to give room 
for the Observatory tent, ami the heliotropcrs who are required 
to Hash to aud arouse the signallers at the adjacent stations. 
The Hummil is reached by a substantial flight of steps. The 
central pillar is separated from the surrounding jilatforni by au 
annulus, in order that the instrument may be uuafiueted by the 
movements of the observer and his attendants. The pillar is 
perforated vertically to allow a plummet suspended from its sum¬ 
mit to be adjusted over the markstonc, which is fixed in its base 
at the ground levd, lest the tower should become accidentally 
deflected. 

These structures cost on an average only Bs. 250 eaali, or 10 
Eupees for every foot in height, but the time occupied in the 
selection of siiitAble sites, and afterwards in the erection of the 
towers, aud in carefully clearing the rays between them -of all 
obstacles, causes much delay, and greatly impedes tbe operatloua. 
Progress is further retarded by the bad signals which are pre- 
on all sides to the observer; being so cloie to thd ground 
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their rays aru most irrojL^ulurly roirncied in all directions, 
lateral us well us verlieal, during their piisi>u^c iiiroiio-h the iliiek 
(liibt and vapours in the lower stiutu oi* the utinnsplnu'e. Under 
Htieh eireuinst:ii](!es the me:i'''uron)ei)t ol* the un<;les prueenls very 
slowly, ami niinieruiis repelitioiis are entailed. Captain Strange, 
whose progri'h? over tlie Aruhiilli mountaiiiH and ueioss the desert 
had been a series of «ueeesses, eiii ouiitered hia lirat check 
on the plains of Sind, heiii <4 delayeil at one station no less 
than twenty-live da\b, in taking a set of ohservatioiiH similar to 
what had rarely oci'iipied him us niany hours on the sand hills of 
the dcs(*rt. 

West of the Indus, the triangulalion aj^.iin reached a hilly 
tract of country, and then advanced with ia]>idily to Karachi, 
where, in the month of Apiil l>So3, it wu> brought to a terinina- 
tioii on Colonel Wungh^s base line, llki Held operations thus 
occupied five seasons iii all; tlnw eoinprise 173 principal triangles 
arranged in (jnudniateral or polygonal figures iii order that ouuli 
link of the chain of triangles may he self-verilleatory. The average 
triangular error was O"'?!) or about eight-tenths of a second. 
Numerous secondary tiianglos were measured, and the positions 
of all the priucijial places in the vicinity of the operations 
were fixed. 

The extent of the measured arc of longitude is 10 “ 37', eipii- 
valent to 608 miles in length, and the area covered by tlie prin¬ 
cipal and the secundary triangles is 20,3!? 3 square • miles, tiie 
average cost per square mile being Rs. 0-13^. The operations 
involved 117 princqml stations, of which only twenty-two were 
towers, or the expense of tlie operations, and the iiiiie they 
would have occupied, must necessarily have been considerably 
greater. 

At Knrachi, Limit. Tennant took a series of observations for 
latitude with one of the large Astronomical eireles brought 
out from ISnglaud by Col. Everest for the great Are, and a 
set of azimuthal observations ou eireumpolor stars with the great 
TiieodoUte. 

The Astronomical latitude of Karachi 
Observutory on Bath Island thus deduced is 3J!°49'49"’27 

The computed value brought up from 
Kalianpoor Observatory near Seronj is 24^ 49'50''*15 

Difference O'* 88 


The Astronomical azimuth of referring mark is 179'^59'57*^43 
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That broujyht up from Kalianpoor is .179° 59'57*'7 

Diifer(‘nco 0*31 

The small <liffemices hetwpon the Asirononiii'al and computed 
values indicate that, whatever may be the deviation of the phinib 
line at Kalianpoor iu Central India, it is deileetud by nearly the 
sumo anumiit at Karachi on the Sea coast. 

Tlie N. \V. Himalaya series was commenced at a siile of the 
Sfreat Are near Dobra Dhoou in the season lSt7-l<Sby Major 
l)u Vernet of the Madras Army. The followiiij^ ye.ir an insurrec- 
ti(m broke out iu the Saon or Jaswan Dliooii, which drove the 
whole party from the field. Major Du Vernet with a lavfife theo¬ 
dolite narrowly escaped capture, and one of the sub-assistants was 
made a ])risoner by the rebels, who plundered liLs property and 
desf iMyed his instruments; he was marched oiT bound to the Kajah 
of Ami), but after ei^^ht days was released by a detachment sunt 
for his rescue. The rebellion was soon eiitiu^uishod and opera¬ 
tions were resumed. Two years afterwards they were a^ain stop¬ 
ped becuiuse the Maharajah of Kashmir took urubra^ at the 
occupation of the Mountain of Trikute us a survey station on the 
plea of its beiiii* sacred. 

Thus the principal trian^ulation progressed somewhat slowly, 
but a large amount of secondary triangulation was executed to 
lay down the positions of tlie hill )>eaks and the chief towns of 
the Jullundiir and Barec Doab and the Cis-Butlej states. 

SimiiUaiieonsly a topograp)ii<‘al survey of the Himalayas 
was eomineiieed iu connexion with the triangulation, being the 
fii-st time that the members of this survey were ever employed 
in filling in the details of the ground they had covered with their 
triangles. These interesting operations were originated un¬ 
der the superintendence of Major Du Vernet, who had been long 
einpbiyed in the topography of llydrabad ami other parts of the 
Madras Presidency. In the six years between ISIfB and 1854, 
a map of the belt of lulls between the Gauges and the Beas 
llivcr, and the parallels 31 and 33 of latitmle, was completed 
on the scale of four miles to one inch. It has been recently pub¬ 
lished in degree sheets, lithographed in colors in the oiiice of the 
Surveyor General, Calcutta, aud is iiovv available to the public. 

While Mijor Du Vernet was employed in topography, the 
triangulation of the N. W. Hiinalaya series was extendi^ to 
Alt ok by Mr. Geo. Logan, who had recently completed the North 
East longitudinal series, thniugh the Terai at the base of the 
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enstorn; III inn la vas, iiinlcr cireuinstanccs of very p-cat. diffi¬ 
culty, (»wiiif 2 f 1o tlie unhenitliy iintiin* f»f tin* tract of country 
jMishcd tIiroii:»h. Mr. Tj.)<ran’s principal trianu;i!lation rcuclicd 
Attok in 1S53, supplying the rctjuisite cleinonts f<ir the Topo- 
^rapliical Surveys of tin* Ruwiil Piudi and Jliclum districts, and 
tlio northern Trans-Iinlus frontier, which were cornincnccd in 
connexion M ith the TnironomL-tncal Survey, shortly after Iho 
aniK'xntion of the. Punjab. 

The N. W. Ilinnl.'iya series consists of seventy seven principal 
triaiijjfles arranofed in <|nadrilatcrals and jiolyoons, cxtcndiiif^ o\er 
a dircet distance of I III miles. The trian^'ulation, princijtal and 
secondary, embraces an an*a of o-'>,b00 sipian* miles, inchidino^ 
snow ]»caks, and was executed at a cost of Ks. -3-5 per sipiare mile. 
The stations bein;r all on hills or lii^h mounds, no tow'eis had to 
be constructed, ‘and tin* (‘ost of the w'ork ]»er .sipiare mile was 
much dinnnished by tlie larj^v areas included in tlio trianjj'lfs to 
the snow jicaks. The area tojiojrrajdiically surveyed was ,*1:3,71)1) 
square miles, at a cost ofliso-lO jier H|uarc niiio. 

The linlns series extinuls from Aitok to Karachi, and i.<3 
7Qt) miles in lenifth, the loni^cst of any series of this Sure.*v 
from baseline to base line, its exiivinities rest oil the b.']‘, 
of Low'cr iSind uinl of the Hawaii Pindi and ilniiiioo distiic*s. 
Blit the Soolimani Itan^r to which the iriain'iilation runs 
rallel, was inaccesbihle for jiolitical reasons. Kveii tiie Tukliti 
Sooliman, the I'alded throne of the ' w'cary Kinij Ecelesiast.’, whose 
sum 111 its survey a vast exk'iii (»f eountry hitherto untrodden 
by Eurojieans, the surveyors were rcliK'tanl.ly oblitfisl to turn 
away from, and leave tiie frontier without attempting to \isit. 
The Trigonometrical stations hud to he rostrif'ted for a distance 
of about 1<7U mih's t>o the flat and monohmous plains border¬ 
ing the river Indus, whieh .are r.irely relieved by an uiululaiiuu, 
or a mound suitable fur the Triaiigulatiiai. 

It thus became neci'ssury to construct tow^ers at no less than 
113 out of the 1 IS principal stations, and to clear 230 sides of 
triangles, vvho.*:e united length ainonui to upwards of 2400 miles. 
The observatious were almost entirely taken with the great 
Theodolite coiistniuted hy Messrs. Troughtoii and Simms for 
Colonel Everest. Each angle was measured on live zeros ' face 
right,’ ftud the same number Mace left’,thrcerepetitionsl)eiiigtiiken 
oiioncli zero; the instrument hnviiig live horizontal microscopes, 
the value of each angle was thus obtained from fifty measures 
on cipiidistant parts of the limb, 7'' 12’ apart. There are 
in ail 2U5 trianglcB arranged in self-verihcatury quadrilaterals 
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;inil iiDlyj^'jns;—tlu'ir mvraijo tnjinj;'ul:n*orror is The area 

in' ilir ]friii(‘i|)'il uuil secimd.iry (i]ier:ili(ins is about 
iiiiiis, ami Uh' cost Ituprcs ]»cr square iiiile. 

In coiiiuM-hon uills tin* Imliis scries, a set. of lcvcllinj> opera¬ 
tions uilh (he spirit, level was insfitiitci! wnlh a \ic\v to delcr- 
niine iiie hco^hls of the hase lines ol'the Triiionoinelneal Survey 
wii!i i'"eur:ie\'. \aines of ]ii‘i<r|it had aiieady heen a]i])ro\imate- 
h :,'loi'led I'v lli<-‘ Nortieal oh.erxalions lietweeii ilie principal 
s( of tilt' ti'iiin^ulalioM. Unf sindi a iiietliod (d levelling, 

tlioui;h sn-i*‘piihlo .d'a, di*oive of aeeiirae} in a lidly or 

immMi.niioiih Ih'Ji*!. witli main dillieullies in a Hat conn- 

“ ■ 

liv. I'i*r It 1-. exideid tlial .in olijeet. to he eoi rcidly observed 
niii^'t he iiniv seen. ivhen holli o'oieet. and observer 

ai’i low down or onlv slo-litlv raiseil, Iberaisof lio-Iil they inter- 
eh .n^e the-ui(ae<‘ ol the i^n'onml and travi’i’sea medium 

wbii ii n siihji'i 1 to tnanv \ai i.it'oiis, hetno ^omeinnes dense a>ml 
h ' e with nioistur'-, at (dluT times raiitied l)\ liie beat vadiiiicd 
il'ihn IVoin the snii.iee (d‘ the oTouml. Thus tb(‘ apparent 
,iin of (be o)i|e<‘|. vanes witinn wide limits, ueeoidin^ as tin* 
‘ . i\ or moi>i, b.nieii or eultnati’d, b dvcd by the sun or 

. , . I hv iii'^bt dews; the ra's id' lui^ht heiiij; i;‘eiierally re- 
I .1 .line i.r less upvvaids, b<eause the denser strata <d'the 
.iliii <■ pi ii‘i(‘are Usually lowennosl, though fora few iumrs betor<‘ 
aod attei noon, if there are no clouds, the heated {^lound rurilies 
im' "trata of air in its immediate proximity, the lieiiser strata 
then llo.it some feet abovj*, and rays id’ liobi jiassintf below Ibem 
are nei-C'-sanly li.'iit dovviiw'anis and liavm tlieir paths concave to 
tlie i>'ii,und ; the reiVai tion is then ealiod negative. 

The iidlovMiio extract from a set of verlieal idiserv.ntions 
taben in tiie Sind Sauiror Doab with one of the iireat inslrunieiitti 
<d' the Tn^uiionielrieal Survey, will serve to show bow ciistant 
objeels, seen ovei a plain, rise and fall to an extent that is pro- 
baldy little imaj^iiied, At the tower of ^^Illr thirt.y feet bijjh 
(bit .‘U'* 'IV\ lonoitude lil';) the observations to the Hlatioii 
of Goonia, distant lO.ho miles were a-s follows:— 

Date Hour Vortieal Anj^les 


2’2iid November 


1S55 2-3r. 

2- tS 

3- ,'i 
3-37 
d-3U 

10-DO 


(P. ]M.) Depression 

tl n 

it ii 

it it 

it a 

„ Elevation 


0 5 tr»-G 
0 5 :u*5 
0 5 32-1 
0 5 25‘2 
0 4 52 « 
0 2 240 


F 
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Here tilif signal rose 20'*, (>qni\(i1onf t.o rr4 feet hotweeii 21i. 
and iJh. iJ7in; ft.’i", or S’O in tin* loUimni'; inlciviil of r>o 
iiiimdrs, and. 7'17^' or ]17‘‘S IVvt iii tin* iiONt linni*s; llie 
total obscrvi’d cliaiif^c of altitude lieiiifj e(|ni\alent. to Jo2 leet^ 
duniirr little more th.ni eiii^lit i-onseeutive hours ! 

Tile law is iiivanalilv the saine; ohjeets aieseeti at a iiiininiuin 
elevation lieiween I and 3 (»’ehick e m ; tliev llu*n rise, at first 
Pfrudiuill^^, arterwards very r‘i[Millv as tlio sun sinUy and tlie dew 
be«;;ius to fall, ait.milni:^ a niaxininm ele\ation when the air is 
most saturated wnlh moisture, which is usually before d:n-hreak. 
As the sun rises llie ])h<‘nouieiKi are repeated in the revi-ise order, 
and the object sinks, lajiidlv at fust, but more slowh as llic 
time of ininimiini rcliaetioii a]iproaehes. The limits Irdween 
which the oseillaiioii takes place will of eouise vary with tlio 
amount of moisture in the atnios|)here, the nature of the sod, 
whether favorable or not to the dejiosition of <le\\', tin* heat oi ihe 
sun’s rays, and the asjieet of the sky, whether clear (»r elomh. 

A few feet of dilfereiiee in the hei;»ht. of a station of ohsi-rva- 
tiou on the }>hiiii8 have a i^reat elfect Jiii the«e phenomena. Tho 
nearer the rays of li«yht are to the p’oiind the j^reater and mun* 
irrcjjnlar is the rano;e through wliieh they an* leiraeted. 
Grazinp' rays are therefore always objectionalde. I'lit il is 
otteii impossible to avoid tliem without a more niinnte reeoiinais- 
sunee of tbe ground to be triant^ulatod tlnui is for ot her reasons al- 
low'iible. Usually the surve\ stations in llie plains are from eleven 
to twelve miles iijiart, at wliieli distance, when ra’sed tw'enty-lbur 
tbet above the j»:ronnd level, they heetnne just hi^h enough to 
overtop the curvature of the earth, to which the hue j.uiniii' tlnnr 
Fummits w'dl be a tangent. The inslrunieiit and si^ual stand live 
feet high on the towers, and thus their imitiiul rays of light pass 
on an average live fevjt over-the ground inidw’ay, sometlines well 
above, at other times grazing so closely as to he liahh* to the ex^- 
tremes of positive and ne^atu e refraetion. The followdug figures 
show how the refraetion varies W’lth tho height of the rays. At 
Pufcti station (latitndo ; hmgitude 73'’ 32';) eoii.seciitive 

observations were taken to t lie signal on the Moogoo tow’er, and 
to ail auxiliary signal erected iMJipeiidieuhirlv over the other at a 
distance of 16’53 feet. Tho tow^eis beiiigl0‘7t miles apart, the 
two signals should have subtended an angle of G0"'l; but their ap¬ 
parent subtenses were as follows:— " 

7th February 1850. at 2b. 33 m. r.M. 73.9 

2 43 „ 69.8 

4 16 58.1 
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7tli Fubruury 1S5(5. at l-li. IJ3m. p.M. 4S'‘0 

1. l.:J „ 41-7 

llial. wluMi lln* <liiv w.is liottfsl. tin* ni'ijsiiivp ivl'nu'tijHi 
in llip i<»\vi‘r niy ('oinbiiipd with tin; posjlivt* in ih«! upjMM’ to px- 
siiVs'fiatt' Ibo ii]>|)inviiti ilislanro of llu* M'^nalh, while towards 
sunset tlie excess id' |i(isitive ivliaelien in the lower ray over that 
in the muier proiliieOil tlnM)]i|»i»'-‘ne etleet. On anutlier oeeasion 
f wo sijvM.d*. siinilariy .nljn-ted, and havini; :i true snldense of 
ii|i|)e.ne(l to snhtt'nd at sunset on an e\eninL! after lont; eonlinued 
dry ha/.v we'ilher. an an^le oi Mi and at sunset of the next 
d:n allvO a fall ol rain do' (i. 

\\ lieie\er tlie he.it, r.idi.ited from the >.urface of the ‘ground, is 
ra|i.iiile of ranlMUe the air innnediateiy ineuinbent on it, there 
must net'essarily hea slialiini ul liie at nii'Sphere iloatiiie* ut some 
lieieht aljo\e, lliroujjh whieh r:nsof held will pass iii str:ii<^ht 
lines, while on either side the\ will he hent u])\V!irds(>r downwards. 

Thus for a short i>it'‘r\.iKdaiiv, near tiie tinio of insixinHirn 

• 

heat,a distant signal, whose ravs <>ni/e the ground, will appear in 
its line position, unrelVaeteil as a /enith stai. This is the time of 
minimum rel'raefniii. If the exact moment of its I'eeurniiec 
could ho prodieti'd, one of the (reod«*sist’s jyreati'st diilieulties 
would cease, ami Astronouiers mu;'iit CMivy the freedom of his 
ol)'«ervnlions from refraction. But the time is reiuleied vuriuhle 
ami uneeitani hy causes inniimerahle. A cloud before tlie suii 
wdll cause an ofiject diml^ vi-ible in the liuriztm to start up, 
sharjily ami well defined, over all iQtermediale objects, only to 
sink down a^ain and perluips disappear altogether, when * the 
wind ]>asseth and eleaiiseih’ tlie cloud, and the Miriglit light/ 
behind again exerts its iiithienee. At this time moicover the air 
is not in the state of ealiii repose ivhieh comes on towards sunset, 
hut is boiling and seething under the sun’s rays, Hius giving 
distant objects an a[)pearaii(*e of dancing wildly up and down, 
and (d’ten of gyrating iti circles. A signal formed by reflecting 
the light of the sun fixnn a mirror through a disk of only one 
inch aperture, whicb at the distance of ten miles ajipears no 
larger than a star when the atmosph(>re is calm, may he seen 
magnified nearly a thousand limes in the heat of tlie day, the 
ra 3 'S being Tepe<ated1y reflected and refracted through the dancing 
vapours, until they form an apparent column of fire completely 
concealing t.he tower on whieh t>hey arc exhibited and often rising 
to double its height! 

Enough has been stated to show the diiTiculties which beset 
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voiti(*al irian^yiilation over tlio plains ol’ Tiulia awl ilu? sources 
of inairiiracy to wliicli it is liable. Gieat. as they are, it is now 
known that tlicy call he ]H’actica!ly overconie by the s_\stein, 
jii>>t iuti' 0 (lu(‘(‘(] jjy (k)1oiiel ANaujyfh, of taking' MTlical an«fi(‘s be¬ 
tween I ami o e. n. the lunirs \vhi<‘h liinit tlie periiKl of mini mum 
refiwtion. Jlut. until the Trii>-onomelrieal le\els had been n|i»or- 
oiisly tested by aseri«‘K of sjiirit levt*K’, they were a source of niueli 
anxiety and llneertaint^, he>ause, if erroneous, the lengths of the 
base lines and of all operations eniaii.itm^ theiefroin would’bo 
iilleeted. The heio:hts of the OidiiaiU'c Sur\ev of Ureal Ih’itiiiii 
arc all based on spirit levels, lhoui>‘li that survey has peeiihar 
facilities lor eheekiiij; its hweU hy lelereiiee to the sini, irom 
which no ])art of Ihii^hnid i.i inoic* than niiietv miles dl^t:lnl. lii 
this country, on theeoiiliarv, the Irian;;ulaiion extends over a 
distance of upwards ol' miles from seu to sea, w'lthuut ex¬ 
ternal check of aiiv kind. 

t0 

Thus the ineasiireineni of lines of inde])eiideiit verilieatory 
Spirit Li*vels became a iiQeessit.y for the Indian survey. Tlu'y 
were eoninieneed on the Indus series, and iii two field seasons 
w’ere eariied iiji to Attok, fiom the mean se.T. level of Karachi, 
which was deterinined in the jMaiiora llarhour, hv a set of tidal 
observations extending'over two seiuiluiiations. Nnineious [>re- 
cautiuns were udojited to ^uard u;;aius|. eiunulal ive and aeeideiital 
errors on so lon;^a hue of operations. The instruments were lar;;e 
and of superior eonstruction, ami filled with delicate levels fur¬ 
nished with iinely divided seales on whieli the delleetion of the 
insiruinent from hori/oiitahty was nieasiireil, and a eorieelion 
applied, as with Astroiioniieal iiistrunieiits, in prefeieiieo to the 
usual method of attemptiiip^ to correct by luiiid. The staves 
were invariahly set up at equal distances from the instiumeiits. 
They were divideil on both sndos, one [laiiited white with black 
divisions numbered from It t o 10 fei*t, the oIIkt black with white 
divisions from ri'af; to 15*.’).'), in order to check accidental errora 
of readiii;'; for the successive rc^udiiii^s on the two faces should 
difibr by the cunstaiii quantity 5'55, so tiiat it is impossible 
to make the same mistake in botii reading's, and any error is im¬ 
mediately shown up by the ditlerence in the results obtained from 
the two sets of faces. As au additional cheek two observers were 
invariably employed on the same line, each with his own instni- 
ment and siavc.^, one tollowin^ the other at a convenient distance, 
station hy station. 

These operations have now connected the base lines at Attok, 
Dehra Uhoon, and Seronj with the sea, and have satisfactorily 
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cslnbllKlied the fuel tliiil lioi^his dnliuvd i'rom ^IVi^Diiornetriral 
voi’tirals nifoniMslv o1)M>rvo(] willi to ol* iiiiiuiimiu 

rcrrsiclioii, are not lublo oillirr to or (‘iiinulative error. 

Tliurt Iroin llic Sea at. Karaelii to Altok, 7tKl the 

Tri^'oiMinetrii'al luMurht IS . . ... i<*et 

The hvelleil lieij»;ht is . + HU !■ ti(t leet 

Vroni Atiok to Dehra Dhoon, l-Hi miles. The 

Trmonometrieal (bUereijre of liem’ht IS + MIS'11 feet 


The h-vclled 


+ ‘.115(15 feet 


Kiom Dehra Dluam to Seroiij, t:Jl) miles, the 
Tiayonometru’al (lilfereiiee of hei;^hl IS ... --- l-'O'IO feet 


The levellod 


— I'-S 50 feet 


And fioni Seronj t<» K.iiadii, (»(5‘.) indes. The 

'fi lironoinelrieal tlilferenee of heiyjhl h —lot I *.*10 feet 

The//fvZ/^W levelled (lillereneo .. . . - 15'H.1'55 feet 

On the other hand, there are errors of f'‘oni 70 to 1 15 feet inihu 
TriirononietriiMl hei«rhts whieh were measured hefore the iieees- 
Mty for hmitini^ thoohservations to the time of ininimiiiri refrac¬ 
tion was discovered. 

The spirit le\ellinjy operations of the Sur\(*y are now heinjy 
employed to eonnett to»etlu*r all the ililfereni lines of l(*vcls oxo- 
eiiled 111 this coiinl.rv hv Oanal and liailwav En«>ineei*s, whieh 
will thus he rediieeil to the mean sea level as their eoniinon da¬ 


l.nni. This very desirahh* measure was reeoin mended hy the late 
Special Cholera Conimihsion, heraiise in their reeent lisitsto 
various Military stations in the Pnnjah and N. \V. Provinees, 
they had found niueb diilienltv in lornuiify a eorreot (»piiiion a.s 
to the merits of cxistiiijir or proposed works for drainage or waUT 
supply, oil aeeount of the ahseiiee of systematic sets of levels. 
The sii$;}^estio]is of the eominhSKion met with the approval of 
Cioveriiineut, and orders have been issued for the connexion of 
lends over the wdiole of India. The fact is sm^lur, Imt not 
wholly unchanietonsiic. of Anj^lo-lndu, that a CJeodesieal under¬ 
taking of siieli interest andiniportaneo and siieli vast dimensions, 
Bliould have its origin in a source which would seemuto he so 
utterl}'^ incapable of aflinity or alliance with Geodesy a« Cholera. 

Tlic Kashmir Tiianguhition'’^ originates on a side of the 
North West Himalaya series, lietween Sealkote and Goordaspore. 
It was commenced in the Spring of 1>155 by Captain Montgo- 


* Wo are indehtedto the iinpuhlishcil reports uf Culoiiel Sir Andrew Waagh 
and Capt. Montgommie, for much of the iulbnuatiun which we are> able to 
give ou the subj^ of the Kaahuiir Siuvey. 
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intM it* of R'*iii;al Kuyi Heel’s, wIiohc iinmc has been so oftei* 
hefoiv Uk* ]njl)ln* of late years in eonm’xiou with tliu interoslini*- 
uiiil extoH'^ive ooer.itioHs entni'led to his supontitenileneu, whn h 
einliraei* not only the Irian”iilation hut also the topo'^rapliy ol' 
Kash:nir and Laihik, and of the whole trnet, of inouuti>ius 
between tin* Rritish fiontier and (lhini>i.u Turkestan. 


'Pile Itislrunient i-nijiloxed in the prineijul Iriano'iilation was a 
] t< iiieh Theodolite bv Troimbton and Siniins, the largest of the 
elass of instru’iieiit'* suited for lieiiij;- earned over the stupendous 
Hi nabivan ranires 

111 tlie first sMS'Ui the I’ir Piinjid ws’s erossed under tireuin- 
stanei's of ^reat dillieidtv, the t, wo slalmns t-hereou beiiijy re‘«j>ee- 


tively and I'JlMh) feet hi”h, and the ran^e iu-elf In’iii'^ 


liable to heaxier falls of snoxv, and more eoiistant eloiids and 


mists than the inner and hi;;her mountains, because it receives 
in the first instance and arnsts the "leater ]Mirtion of the moi->- 

tnre xx'hieh southerlx xxnuN exhale from the Tndiaii oeeaii to 

■ 

deposit on the Minim its td' the llimidayas. Tims at one slut ion 
no less than (xx’enty txxo da^ts elaiised hefoio all the neeessary 
ohserx’atioiw xxere coin]deled, the party enjyajyed tliereon hem”; 
exjiused to the most inclement weather, and h:irassx*d hy eonslant 
snow' storms aeeolnjxanied by inecssant and severe eleetneal d!**- 
ti\i*bances, uoeeaMtatiiij^ the eiirrviinf about of a portable li*!;ht- 
ninsr conduetor for tlie ohservatoiv tent. Unusual dilliciiltv 
was cspcricnoed on the snoxv peaks in building Ihe masonry 
station pillars. The liii^hoht jiari of the snoxv was not alxvnys 
over the liigliesl part of the roek. Several sliaftiS had to be Mink 
ill the snoxv before the tiue summits could be fuuud. Riiildiiiir 
material bad to be du<r out, and the snow had to he melted to 
slake the lime used for mortar. 


The fii'st season’s trianirulalitm linvin^ been laid out, arrauj^e- 
xncnts were made to form a 'ropo^raphieiil jiarty to fill in 
the details of the triani!;1es. Owin;^ to the small estahlisliments 
of the Survey, the difficulty of obtainim; iiiicox’^enanted assiht- 
uQts onftecount of the competition of other departments of 
the state created by ihe recent eommcuccment of lladways and 
Tdegraphs, the sadden increase of jmblic works, and other causes, 
Goinhined with the len^tii of time consumed in training youngs 
hands, and the difficulty of retaining; them when trained, appli¬ 
cation was made to Government for the services of three or four 


Officers of the Quarter Master General’s Department to survey 
Kashmir during; the sumnier months, returning; to their regular 
duties in the cold seaeon, wheu field operations in Kashmir are 
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iftot. practicable. 'I’lirce Olliorrs were accordinpfly appointed to 
the Survey, and they rendered inuht vnluable us.sihtance duriujsf 
the ti(dd season ol‘ iS5<5. 

The next year the e\io;eii( i(?s of the service did not admit of 
their reluni to the Siiwev- One of them (hiptniu Lumsden, 
n'iiK de])uted to join the nnsKioii to Kandidiar, under his brother 
the well known eomnuiiidant of the ‘gallant (Juide Corjw. The 
others were actively employed with the troi*i>s enijiaoed in siih- 
duiii'jf the mutiny. Their idaces were supplied hy Officers who 
were penn.anently attaeheil to the Deparlinent, and have ever 
since remained with it- 

AlihouHli. the splendid cliiniile of Kashmir and Ladak, added 
to the special interest attachiiio; to those countries and the ad¬ 
joining unexplored tracts, make the Survey deservedly a gfreat 
attraction, still the exposure of survejinj^ in such tracts is very 
1 1 yin jjf to the eoiist.it lit ion, and many jiersons suffer from it. 
Tiio solar riiduitioii at hiprh altitudes is very j^reat, as was shown 
and to some extent tueusnred hv rroiessor Piazzi SSniyth in his 
asti’uuomieal e\perimcu1.s on the Island of Teneriffe. At the 
hei^'ht of 0,0111) feet the meieuiy in his mdialum thernnnncter 
rosi‘above the ^Taduated Icnu^th of the scale, and acou- 

nmhited to an iinknovMi extent in the bulb at the end of 
the tube, the Professor estimating that on one ocensnm it 
Mould have reached 21^''’ had the tube been lono; enou^b. Tlie 
radiation increases as the altitude increases and the temperature 
diminisiies. 

iriidor such circumstaiiees, the labor of climhinpr ^reat eleva¬ 
tions is much increased, us has oi'ten been iiotieeil by explorers. 
The surveior arrives luxated with his exertions and has to 
st.nnd on ritlH^cs or peaks exposed to stnui" cold \i’ind.s, while 
he is ohservinj; an*;les or sketching the ground. The alternations 
of heat amt e.old, and the laborious exertion, limits sneeess to 
those persons \vho to the requisite ])rufessional qualiticat.ions can 
add the physical constitution to stand the hardships which the 
work imposes. It is very douhtf ill whether the ability to undergo 
,the fatigue and exposure can be reckoned on for a long continu¬ 
ance ; and it is believed that, excepting in rare instances, a fre¬ 
quent *«ucccssion of assistants will be necessary fur these extensive 
mountain Surveys. 

But neither the physical character of the country, nor the 
coiistiint task of training new hands, formed the chief diiRci^ty 
of a survey conducted in a foreign territory, and which at no i^ine 
could be expected to be agreeable to the ruler, his officials, and 
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peoplo. To them the infliu of a hod}' of purv'oyors spread all 
over the country, however orderly and well eoiulueted, iijiisl. hear 
the aspect of an intrusion. Tiiat aniieuhle relations should have 
hecn uniforuily maintained with the Court of Kashmir is siillici- 
eul testiiuony to the cordiality and piod will of the siiceessivu 
Maharajahs, Coolab Sin«^ and his son iliiinheer Sincr, and of the 
tact and ability with which Capt'iin Montufonicric transiu'ted 
biisinesH with the native authoiitics. Tlis diilicaltics wore much 
enehanced by the jMiliiary llfdicllion of JSoT, during the whole 
of wliioh excited period ihc jiarty continued its peaceful labors 
without cessat.iou. 

Ample testimony to Captain jMontjromerie’s services is borne 
in a letter from, alas lliai w'C. should have i(» say, the late Lord 
Cunning to Sir Roderit-k !Miirchison, Prcsijlciit »)f the Ro\al 
Geof]fra]>hical Society, which we (|uotc from the Procecdiiij^s of 
the Society for ISdO. 

Calcutta, Aaymt 1S51). 

* Dwar Sir Rouruick, 

'Last month T sent to the Secretary of State for India t.he 
'first sheet of the Great Trifjjoiiomctical Survey of Kashmir, the 
‘ work of (laptaiii Mout'^omerio, of the Bcntral li!iio;incers, done 
‘under the Superintendence of (hilonel \Vau}»;h, the Snrvc^yor 
‘ Oeneral of India. To my unicniiied c\c it is as fine an example 
'of topographical draw'injy as I have ever seen, thfiu^li tlie subject 
‘is one upon which I do not prcteiul to be an expert jiidp*. 

' Blit I can spt'ak to ilie dillieulties under wdiich Captain Alont- 
pfomerie’s task has been aceomplislied: not tlie physical difficul¬ 
ties .of the p^round only, hut the awfiil discoiira^'cineni and 
anxiety of lindinp^ himself almost alone in those wild nioiintaiiis, 
the peojile of whudi liad, to say the least, no.svmjiathy wdlh the 
Enprlisii rule in India, and surrounded by Ilindostanee Se]>oys, 

* whosti comrades and relatives were amonp^st the most active 
'movers in the chaos of murder and rebellion which was boilin^r 
' in the plains below. Yon perhaps have heard that at Roorkce, 
'the Head-Ciuarters of the Sappers, and at the foot of the lli- 
' malayas, the men of that corps early in the mutiny, shot their 
•' Commandinpr-Officer at the head of his column, and joined the 
' ranks of the rebels. 

'Captain Montgomerie, however, by his own courage and tact, 

' not only kept hia men (soldiers of that same regiment) under 
' (inmlpRue and got good work out of them, but brought them 
‘•IhRck loyal and attached to the service. They have now good 
' cause to thank him. 
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* I know that lliese incidents add noibinj; to Captain Montgo- 
' merle’s cLiiiiiH to iiutien on scienlific ^oniidiii; Lut if as 1 hope 

* nny be the ease, the Ro 3 'al (rGO|^raphu*ii1 Society should con- 
'sider that his labors deserve to be noticed for tlieir result, the 
^ nrt'uiiislaiifcs under which th(\v were earned out may perhaps 

* be taken into aecount. If tiie Societj* think this youii^ oflicer 

* woi'tlii’’ of any honor, I shall oTcatl}* rejoi< c, both for his own. 
' sake and for that of the distinguished corps to whicli bo heluiigs. 

* I believe that there does not. exist under any (ioveriiinent in 

'the world a body ofoflicers siirpassin'^ that of the Kn^incers of 
Mhe Indian in the eoinbination of hi,rh iiitellcetiial ability 

'and uequireinents with the most daring^and perseveriugcoaru^, 

* if in(le<‘d ihere be an^’' equal to it. 

‘ I wish 1 had beiMi able to pusli forward the (ieolop^ical Sunrey 

* more rapidly in aet'ordanec with 3 'oiir exhortations of four years 
'a^o. Jliit the last two 3 'earH and a half have ^iven me other 
' tbiiifjs to think of, and which is worse other things whereupon 
' to spend our money ; even you j'onrself had j'oii been here, 
' would have Imd to turn vour banimer oiiee more into a sword. 
' 1 hope iirf\ve\er, to ji'et some praclie'il beneiitout of the Kumaoii 

* iron (listriet very shortly^ in the shape of castings (wroii<^ht iron 
‘will he a loiijrer job); and the reeeiii diseoxevy of the extent, 
' rniii'h i^reater than w^us known, of useful coal fields, not far from 

* the line of the East India Railway in Lower Benjjfal, is a very 
‘ weleome incident. On the other hand, 1 am soriy to sa^’’ that 

* 1 have just reeeived a most di*iCoura(;in^ report from Mr. Old- 
' ham ot the hopelessness of iiiiding coal Northwestward of 
' AlUhabad. 

' Ilelievc me, dear Sir Rodoriek, 


' Your^b very faitliinlly, 

'(Sd.) Gannino. 

' Sir Roderick J. Murchison, &c. &e. 

* Bel^^rave Square.' 

Loid Canning appears to have been misled 1>y the circumstance 
that the Tri^onometrienl Survey of Great Britain and Ireland is 
for the most part executed by soldiers of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners', to believe that in India Native Sappers are similarly 
employed on the Survey. This has never been tbe ca$e, igstd 
Captain Montgomerie had no Sappers to keep under ducipUi^i'.' 
noruiiy Uindostani soldiers but a.Havildar's gWd from a ' 

Infantry Regiment. But he 4iad to endure * the awfo! ^ 
eouriq^eiiient and anxiety of finding bitnself almost, idoijtifjl^ll'-' 
those wild motmtains/ and his position won the syihpa^'jp 

0- . . 
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respect of the pfreat man ho knew what it was to have been 
almost aloitf in those wild times, and who had homo himself 
bravely in tne hoilinp^ chaos of murder and rebellion, always un- 
sympathized with, often vilified. Alas that his wisdom, and his 
bitterly pained experieiieo should be lost to his country and India 
for ever! 

The fillinc: in of the trianorlos in the Topogra])hical operations 
in the Himalayas is edfeeted by Plano Tabling. Numerous points 
previously fixed by the Tng«inonietrical operations are projected 
on the Plane Table chart for the as«istaiice of the Surveyor, to 
serve as points of origin and verificat-ion, and to enable liiin to 
interpolate bis position on the ehart whenever necessary. Iliis 
method of filling in details isparticiilarly well adapted for niggl'd 
and difficult ground, and for Native stal^^s. It is indc])endeiit of 
meoanriiig chains and all such iiistriiinent.«, which could not pos¬ 
sibly be employed in the Hinialayas, and w'ould be view'ed with 
considerable mistrust and sus]>ieion in Native states where they 
might raise the belief that an inventory of lands and property 
was being taken, with a view to future annexation. 

Two scales have been used for the Tojiography of Kashmir, 
one of two miles to the inch for the valley and the lulls imme¬ 
diately aruund, the other of four miles to the ineli fur Ladak and 
the higher and wilder ranges. A map of the former portion 
has been lithographed in London, and is now for sale in the ofKi'C 
of the Surveyor General, Calcutta. Tt embraces the country 
between the parallels of and 31''10', and the meridians of 

74*', and 75‘’3()', including the Kamraj and Miraj divisions of the 
great valley, and the niim^rons snniil vallies leading into them 
from all sides, the Woolar and other lakes, the cities of Siri- 
nuggar and Tsiamabad, the Pir Punjal and Bniton Pir ranges, 
with their passes of the same name, the Murbut and Banilial jiass- 
es, Hiid the vallies of IheBaiiihal, llajuori and Kohi districts, near 
the British frontier. 

Several copies of this map have been handsomely bound in 
velvet and silk, in mindful deference to a Sikh’s prejudice 
against common leather binding, for presentation to the pn^sent 
Maharajah of Kashmir, who was greatly pleased to receive them 
and gave directions that the English names, should be translated, 
into Persian for his own use and tl|at of his Court. 

By the end of last season the districts of Dras, Sooroo, Kurtse, 
Kargil, Baliistan and the plains of Beosai, had also l^n com* 
plefed, with portions of Ronynl, Ladak, Zanskar, Rupshee, Niibra 
and \Htor ur Hasora;—these last have to be finish^, as .well'as 
the duti'icis of Ilaiile, Yanktse, and Pangong which have stiU to 
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bi* surveyed, toother with rs much of the adjacent frontier of 
Cliiiiesc Tilict and Tartary as can he approached. Already the 
(ipei'iitiuns extend from lat. to 30*' ii', and*From lung. 

Ti"’ tS' to 79^' 31'. 

Captain Montgomerie reports that' yesir by year as the Siir- 
‘ \ey has advanced, the physical difficulties have increased; the 
‘ a\crage height of llie stations has latterly l>een from l7,tUl0 to 
' 20,(101) feet above the sea, lh(aigli lurtunately the ipiuntity of 

* snOw has not increased in the same prupoition as the height. 

* Indeed beyond the IlinialavaK the snow has been less than un 

* lower ])eakK of the outer ranges, bnt, on the other hand, there 
‘ has been a great iiieieuse of hurdshi]) from the spurseness of 

* population and i'roin the dillitmlly of ])rociiring food and fuel, 

' the hitter being particularly felt in such inelomeiit regions. 

* For a time the surveyors have been entirely dependent on argols 

* of \ak and other dung for fuel, occasionally aided by the thin 

* roots of the Tibetan furze which can be grubbed up here and 

* there. 

' At first the population dealt with could all understand Hiii- 
'dnstani, but latterly hardly any of the inhabitants have bad 

* the least idea of that language, aud uommuiiication in Little 

* 'fibei and Ladak has been necessarily curried on by means of 
‘ interpi’eters. 

* Notwithstanding the great elevation of the country surveyed 

* and the consequent severity of the climate,. the rigorous rules 
'of the G. T. Survey have been adhercil to throughout. 

' Luminous signuls, either heliotropes^ or reverberatory lamps, 
' weie u.SL'd even on stations from 15,000 to 19,000 feet above 
' the sea. 

' The Hindustani clashees of the Survey seemed to have a real 
' pride in serving the instruments eiiiriistcd to their charge. No 
' matter what the weather might have been, and though the snow- 
' falls ou the stations were occasionally so heavy that rays had to 


* A heliotrope is a circular mirror fitted with mecLuiiuim for vertical and 
koriznntal motion, that it may he turned by hand ho at. to follow the motion 
of the Hun and reflect rayH in any required direetiuii. 11 ia uauall.v 10 to 12 
inches diainutcr to be capable of sendins flaalicH powerful enough to attract 
notice at a distance. Ah, boweva, ao Targe a blaze of light would dazsU the 
e}'e of any one obaerving it through a pourerful telescope, the heliotrope is 
HUppUed with diaphragina, like the atoija of a pliotograpnio camera, to rebate 
the diameter of the tnuiHniittod {lencil of raya, which la usually made aWt a 
ieiith of an iuch ^ mile of diatauue fipiu the obaerver. 
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* be cleared tliiou^h the snow, yet the signal men were abrays 

* ready to show tlicir heliotropes and Innips. 

' As a ^neral rule they responded at once to the observer’s 

* sisals. 

‘ A heliotrope shining out from the top of a snowy cone was 
' by no means an uncommon si^ht, and i1>s effect cun ))e butler 
'imaprinod than described. 

*The difference of elevatioii between the stations bcinjy usually 
'very birge, orders were transmitted toj^real diifcauees by means 
' of the heliotropes. 

' Altogether pfreat credit is due to ill(j uatixes of the jdaiiis 
' who served the hip^nals at sindi elevations in such a rip;;()ri)us 
' and to them uiiconp^enial elnnate. 

' The commissariat and tiuiiiieial arranprenienis for a larp^e Siir- 

* vey fiarty were in thenHelv«*s very diflicult. Fi»otl li.id some- 
' limes to be curried fifteen to tiiirty marches. Heady iuoik^v jiuy- 
' ments had to be made to the Tart ars. The transmission of let ters 
' was not easy. Jiesides wliich numerous other fliii'iuulties naturally 
‘ occur in carrying on survey operations o\ er a vast tract of the 
*most rupi'fred and clexuited country in the world. AHo^othur 
' this Survey formed a very eomplicatud task as will ho reaihly 
'admitted when the extent of the country under Survey is known 
'to nearly ccpial the area of Givat Britain, and to be in inuiiy 

* places destitato for seven to fifteen inarches of all the necessaries 
'of life except water, which even occasiuiiully failed, notliing but 
' salt water being procurable. 

^The junction which has h-*en made between the Kashmir 
' series and the North West Himalaya series in the neighhour- 
' Iiuod of the Barra Lacha Pass gives every eoufnlenee in the 
' accuracy of the rcsulls, which indeed is remarkable, bearing in 
' mind that the junction miule is between secondary stations. 

' In a total circuit of about SUt) miles, of which nearly 500 

* appertain to the Kashmir scries, there is only a discrepancy 
^of eight-tenths of a second in latitiido, and ojj^e-teiith of a 
'second in longitude, and a difference of ieet in the height 
'of peaks over 18,000 focf,after lovelliug across mountains of 
' every altitude, from the plains up to 30,000 feet,—a result which 

* must bo considered decidedly satisfactory.' 

In the seven years 1835 -Cl the iriangulation exeented by the 
Kashmir party has covered an tSrea of 03,500 square miles, 
executed at a cost of Bm. £-0 per mile, while 47,000 miles have 
boou topographically filled in at an additional cost of Ba. 1-13. 
For some years nearly one third of the whole.strength of the 
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Ti'i^‘>nometrica1 Survey luis been conuentraied on these interOBt- 
inpf operations, 

Tiio iinineriiu.s notices which have Ixhmi pllll1i^hed ifom time to 
time in the JonriniiB of the Asiatic Society roj[»‘artliiiif the projifress 
of the Kashmir Survey, and which have usually been repiinted in 
the columns of the local newspapers, render it unnc^‘e^s!lry for ns 
to dwell much longer on this the most intcrestni!' and ])opulnr 
section of the Trijjfonometrical Survey. The latest accounts 
mention the di'^eovery and survey of jrrciit j^laciers by Caiituiii 
Aii'^teii ill the Braldo and Uaska bruneh<‘s (»f the Sliiji^ar Valley,— 
the Riltora ^laeier no less than 30 mibs lou'^, tlie lliafoiranse, 
ne.irly as loii«' and forininjr ivnh the j»l'i<*ier on t.he Nuiri^air side, 
from winch the watershed is not siiffiei'Mitly marked to part it, a 
continuous mass of ice nearly Ot miles in length, iineiptalled in 
dimensions by an\ known <flacier out of the Arctic rejHrions. (hipt.. 
Melville has reeently lulded photo^r<i])Iiy to his topoja^rnpliical 
operations, and has t!omuiunee<l a sicies of very aliniralilc })hoto- 
^raphs, which we hope soon to sec piililished, in illustration 
of tlie inhabitants and the scenery of the distiicts under survey. 

Each succeeding season some snrvevor asi ends liii^lier tbuu ho 
or either of his comrades luul ever done beioie. The iat(‘st and 
<^re:iteRt exploit of this kind was aeliii'v.'d by Mr. Johnson, 
who took observations at a stai.ion more than i<>ot above 

the sea or upwards of (iOO feci higher llian any on which a theo¬ 
dolite had been previously up, though a murk has been erected 
as hi^h os ^1,1<SI) feet. The height of Mr. Johnson^B station, he 
it remembered, has been ri^^oroiisly deduced from reciprocal tri- 
Ij^onometrical operations, and not obtained by boiliiipf point ther¬ 
mometers, which Hcienliiic explorers have been known to employ, 
and Hatter themselves they had reiicluMl alt-iiudcH never before 
attained, while in reality their fainded exaltation was caused by 
thoir not having enou«>;h iiiel to make water boil. In the 
Survey, thermometers are only used w'hen it is required to fix the 
height of a jiass,. or other position which cannot lie seen from 
any of the Trigonometrical stations. But the thermometers 
are invariably boiled in the iii'st instance at the nearest convenient 
stations above and below the places where they are to be em¬ 
ployed. Thus their boiling points becomo known for certain 
known altitudes, and it is heqee easy to iind by interpolation the 
altitudes cori'esponding to intermediate hoillng points. All the 
errors to which these instruments are liable are more surely 
eliminated by this process, than by any other. 

It is a singular circumstance that tlie heights of the mountains 
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around Kasliruii- liavu been i^onerully under-estimated by 

all the Hcientitio travellers wlio visited the valley previously to 
the operations of the Trigonometrical Survey. They obtained 
the mean hci^’ht of the valley very elo.s(*ly, but the great Niiiiga 
Purbut, which reaches a height of feet, was HUjiposed by 

Yigne and Ciinninghain to be only l!),t)0U feet high, which is 
nearly a mile and a half less than its true altitude; while the 
lluraiiiouk mountain was iin<lcr-cstimated by feet, a niisUkc 
the more curious because the inouutaiii is so near Siiiiiagar that 
its summit may bese'eu by retUM'tioii in the lakes, and its altitude 
can therefore be easily measured with a sextant. These mistakes 
created the erroneous impression that the mountains ofthc Western 
Himalayas arc niiieh lower than their Kusteiu sisters, wliieU 
is far iruin true ;—on the Karakoram Kaiige apeak has been 
discovered whose height is 2S,2i)0 feet, the highest kuouii moun¬ 
tain ill the world ai'ter Mount Everest. 


We have placod aiiumg the publications at the head of this article 
the ih'st volume of the results of tJie De Sehlagiutweits’ mission 
to India and High Asia, us it gives values of the Gcugraphii'al 


jiositions of several [daces subsecjiieiitl}' fixed by the 0 ]>eiatioiiH i f 
the Trigonometrical Survey in Ladak and Thibet, wliieli tlieic- 
fore serve as a mcHisure ui the accuracy of the methods of obser¬ 
vation adopted by the members of the mission. 

We do not share the amioyaiiee which has been so extensively 
ocoasioried by the selection of furelgucre instead of our own 


countrymen for these interesting scientific cnquiiies. So long 


as science is advanced it iiiatU'rs little who are the instruments 


employed in its [iroinoiion. Our rulers fall into no veiy uncom¬ 
mon mistake when they pnder and show most honor to the pro¬ 
phets of science of countries other than their own. Nor is the 
selection without its advqutages, for the w'ork done is likely to 
be all the more thoroughly analyzed and sifted; its errors will be 
more certainly and speedily exposed; while all in it that is good 
and valuable will find friends enough to es[)0UBe and protect it. 

While we readily acknowledge the extent of valuable infor¬ 
mation collected by tbc learned pupils of the illustrious Alexandre 
Yon Humboldt, we cannot- but wish that they had published the 
result of their labours with loss pretension and elaboration. 
We believe that the astronomical and magnetic observations 
contained in thoir first volume miglit have been very easily and 
with great advantage compressed into one small octavo volume 
rather than expanded over a large quarto. We confess to feeling 
somewhat appalled on learning that eight more such quartos Kre 
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Ftill in store for us to hunt throngh^ and patiently attempt to 
exirnet the wheat from its husk. 

We find no less than seven ])a^ of quarto devoted to llie 
details of a few latitude and lon^tnde ol)ser\:dion!^ at Leh^ de¬ 
pending on a small Tlicod<ilitc and Clirononieter. Klefrant as is 
llie peoeesR hy which they are reduced, we do m>1 I'eel much 
interest in the deloils of the differential equations, or tlieir treat¬ 
ment hy the method of least squares, and we doiiht their utility ns 
niiieh as we dislike their ostentatious display, when we find that 
the r(*sultin«? longitude is erroneous by about 2*2 miles, h(‘in«y 
77‘^I4-‘';iO'' instead of 77‘’36'42’' as Buhse(pienll\ deteiniined 
by the Trififonometieal Survey. We aie not siirpiised at the 
.ninouiit of the error, as the observations were dependant on a 
pin^’le (Mironometer whieb had been riihnl at Simla four months 
jireviously, and had meanwhile been carried over the highest 
iTifiiintain ranges in the world. But we think the Messra De 
Schlagintweit should have been more cautious in ndojiting their 
tiins obtained value of the longitude of Leli, in preference to 
that given in map of the Punjab (1S54),* wliich they 
merely notice with the remark that ' it makes tho longitude 
mtire than 20' farther to the East.’ 

From Leh northwards their map exhibits a series of western 
proclivities culminating in Tibet and Turkestan, where the eliicf 
towns are ])laced abont S'* west of the positions hitherto assigned 
them, for the most part hy the astronomical oliservatjons and 
itineraries of the French Jesuits in China. It is much to be ro 
gretted that the Missionaries were unable to extend their triau- 
gulatioii of China to these provinces, but, ao long as they remain 
the only European gcograjihere who have visited these countries, 
and have been allowed to take observations without molestation 
or hindrance, we must adopt their positions, however roughly 
determined, in preference to any other values. Humboldt makes 
the following remarks on this subject in tho second volume of 
his Asie Centrale:— 

' Je pense qu’ aussi longtemps qiie dans les mf^mes points on 
' n’aura pas fait de nouvelies observations astronomiqnes, il est 

* prudent de conserver les positions adoptees par des personnes 

* qui non-seulement avaient I’habitude d’linc discussion si^vere des 

* directions et des distances, mats qui ont pu se Uvrer h ces 
' discussions dans Finterienr mdme de I'Asie.’ ^ 

The Survey operations have fixed the positions of the 

* PabUsbed under the snparintendenee of Captain ThnilUar, at the Oifios 
of the Surveyor General, GiUuutta. * 
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raknoruin niid jMiiHiak piissuK wlitrii urc wiUiiii twonty Tnai'r‘li'’a of 
Yarkand, and wo know that tlic prevailing impropaion nf llie 
rdfieors cinployod in those operations is thal. Varkund is slijilitly 
to tlio Riist of the ]) 0 'iilion iissiifiu'd hy ilio Missionaries, wliei\*as 
ilio ]^Iessrs Do Sohla^iniw cit place it 2*^, or nhout HO miles, furl her 
West. They make a similar alteration in the position of Ijiike 
Sirikol in the P.iinor mountains, most unjiistiiialdy we think, for 
its lonjritude was determined in pers«>n l»y Ijii'iitenant Wood of 
the India Navy, the only Eiiiojienn who is kiiown to have visited 
the lake durino; the present century, and who moreover was a very 
skilful oliserver ainl }reoi>rapher. 

Bokhara they place, nilhont visiting, 2^*^ west of the jiosition 
liiiherto as.si|rned, uinl Toslikeud iijiwards of I’*-'; on which an 
eminent j^ofjrapher has reniarked that. * if the Aral were to 
* rei'cde in the same proj)oi'tioii, it would fall into the Caspian.* 

These hasty and iiiaei urate alterations are not creditahle to 
their authors, who were evid«*ntly in a hurry to furnish the pnhjie 


with the frails of iheir l.ihoura, of the value of which they do not 
hcein to have had any .niisoivin^s. We doiiht whether any j?eo- 
p^inpher would ndo|it their positions instead of those hitlieito 
accepted, and we are not surprised to find ilml in a map of 'Asia 
hctweeii the parallels of iO*” and ti0‘', recoiiily piihlislied in the 
Ofiiee of the Surveyor (leiieral, the original values of places in 
Tibet and Turkestan have la*en used in prei^reiice to those adop¬ 
ted by the mission to * Hio-h Asia.* 

We most now hid faiewcll to these interestiniif topics, and 
cuntinue our narration of the projyress made by the Survey in 
other parts of India sin(*e we last reviewed its operations. Oiir 
limits warn us to he brief, nor do we care to inflict on our readers 


the dry details of the ordinary operations of the Survey. Pew 
poisons have any idea of fhe labor they oBd)!i involve. The mere 
measurement oi the aup^les of a triangle would eeem to have 
nothing so dilHcult about it, but that a slight training would 
enable most persons to actpiirc the ncecssary skill in manipulating 
tlie large Tlieodolites. But the eiiocessful carrying of a con- 
neoted series of tiiaugles, without a single-weak link lu the whole 
chaiu, along any given direction, without turning to iiic right 
hand or to the left, whatever the nature of the country' or tlie oh- 
siaeles to be crossed, is a matter of no small diiflculty, nnd 
re(|uires a rare nombinatiou of energy, judgment, and physical 
ability. The number of measures of each angle which have to 
he iaken, and repeated on different parts of the graduated circle, 
toeliuimatc accidental and instrumental errors, entail an amount 
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of labor which is little imagined. Often in the morning, always 
from noon until sunset, and afterwards for at least half the night, 
the observer is at work, watching his signal heliotropes and 
lamps through all their mazy wanderings, and patiently trying 
to make liis telescope bisect tlicir paths. Years ago Colonel 
Everest wrote as follows, of the difiiuiilties of carrying a rigorous 
triangulation over the plains. 

' The smoke from the daily and nightly fires, which, particular- 
* ly in the cold season envelopes the villages and clings to the 
' groves surrounding them; that arising from brick and lime 
' kilns and conllagratioii of weeds; the clouds of dust raised by 
' herdsmen and their paitle, in going out to graze in the morning 
' and returning in the evening; by travellers and processiens of 
' men, carriages and cattle proceeding along the divers roads for 
' business or pleasure, and by the force of ttie wind, the slightest 
' action of which suffices in this arid parched-up soil to obscure 
' the view, form an assemblage of obsti(,^leB wliich it is only 
' possible in very favorable contingencies to surmount.' 

These favorable contingencies only occur for short intervals 
which happen at very varying times of the day and night; and 
thus the observer has to be constantly on the watch that no 
opportunity may escape him. Few persons, but those who have 
tried, know the wearisomcncss of ten or twelve successive hours, 
or even half that tim^, spent in an observatory tent measuring 
angles. Great is the amount of strong green tea which has to be 
imbibed at night on these occasions, to keep the observer from 
fcilliiig down asleep on his instrument. And the results so 
laboriously obtained are not of a showy nature. The chart of 
triangulation possesses far less general interest than the topogra¬ 
phical map of which it is the basis. It is no slight addition 
to the oi^inary discouragements of the triangnlator that hu 
labors are so slightly appreciated, while those of his comrades 
of the pencil and color box are so highly prized, and he needs 
oonsiderable hardiness and pertinacity to carry his work steadily 
forward, heedless of the soft seductions of local authorities, who 
are ever anxious to catch hold of a Surveyor, and employ him 
on making i^^ps to illustrate their favorite projects, for the 
amelioration and development of the districts under their control. • 

We might enlarge on the other trigonometrical operations- 
which have been carried on simultaneously with those we have 
dready described. But we have promised not to inflict dry 
details on our readers, so we will merely state that they ooii|)prijM 
the following principal series of triangles with thsif usual 
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aocompanimcnis of secondaries; a doable series from Farneea 
eastwnnls to Oowliatty, and thence to Sjlhet;—another alonj' 
the East coast from Calcutta to Yiza^apatain ;—a third. West 
of tlie pfreat Arc, alonpf the meridian of Eahoon, from the 
Himalayas to the Calcutta loncvitiidinal Arc;—single series, 
laboring under the cruel appellation of Goorhappir, because it 
unfortunately has for its meiulian the (loorhai^iir Station of the 
N. W. Himalaya tiiuni>les, though we think it mi^ht with 
preater intelligibility and eipial propriety liave been termed the 
Uinritsur series, as it inllows the meridian of that city,—is 
the southern exten'>ioii of the Kabhmir trianpulation to the 
lonpitudiiial Arc;—a raeridiniial series, jirovokinply deno¬ 
minated the Jopi Tila, from Jhelum to Pak Put tun ;—an 
oblicpie Sutlej series from Mittun Kote to PakPuttiin;—and 
several small lonpitmlinnl and meridional series in the northern 
portion of the llombay Presidency, the triangnlation of which 
is now completed. 

In the twelve years since 1S49, to which year Colonel Waugh’s 
Blue Book gives the details of the progress of the Survey, the 
following amount ot work has been executed :— 

Himalayan Trinngulation,... . 161,011 sq. miles. 

All other Triangiilatioii,. 171,llii „ „ 

I 

Amounting to,. 862,1 £3 „ „ 


Himalayan Topograph}’,. 89,895 „ „ 

Spirit leveling (eommeneed in 1S5S) . . 1629 linear miles. 
In other words, the triangnlat ion performed in these twelve 
years covers an area nearly treble that of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of which a portion almost exact.ly equal to England, 
Scotland and Wales'^ combined, has been topographically deli¬ 
neated ill the Himalayas, on the scale of four miles to the 
inch;—^iu addition a line of levels has been executed, which 
18 probably the longest ever measured iu any part of the world. 
The average cost of the Triangulate m, iucluding superinten¬ 
dence, head quarters offices, special astronomical observations, 

* The following arcafi are taken from Black’s Atlas-^ 

England, 60,888 square miles. 

Wales, 7,480 „ „ 

Scotland 32,164 „ „ 

Ireland, 31,874 „ „ 

Total .12SL366 „ 
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and all charts other thttn Military nalaries connected with the 
dopartnient, has been k^s than Ks. 9 or eighteen shillings per 
square mile, while the Topography has cost less than Bs. 3-8| 
or seven shillings. 

During almost the whole of this period the Trigonometrical 
Survey was snperiiii>eiided by Andrew Scott AYangh of the 
Bengal Engineers, who was appointed to its charge, together 
with the Surveyor Generalship of India, in succession to 
Colonel Everest, in the year while he was still a subaltern. 

After holding the combined appointments fur seventeen years, he 
resigned the service in March 1801 as Major General Sir Andrew 
Waugh, having been knighted by the Queen in acknowledge¬ 
ment of his services to Geography. 

Colonel Everest who for so many years was the iron chief of 
the Indian Survey, and who enjoys the rare merit of having ini¬ 
tiated methods of operation and formulie of computation of 
superior rigor and accuracy to any ever before employed, and who 
never did anv thing by halves, wrote thus strongly in tavnr of 
Lieutenant AVaugh ou recommending him to the jElou'ble Court 
of Direct 01*8 as a snceessor to himself. 

' lie is beloved and respected by all the subordinate members 
' of my department and held in honor and esteem by all who 
' know him jiersonally; his talents, acquirements and habits, os a 
' seliolar, a mutheinatician, a gentleman and a soldier are of high 

* order, and as such 1 feel that in recommending him as a ht 

* person to siiot'ced me, I do but perform the last essential service 
' which I may ever have it in my power to render to musters from 

* whom 1 have received so many acts of kindness, and to whom 

* my gratitude will be for ever due.’ » 

While his labors in the service of Government were unremit¬ 
ting, be at the same time succeeded in winning the regaid 
and atfeciion of hin^ assistants to an extent which few heads of 
departments are fortunate enough to obtain. More particularly 
was he beloved by that large and important section of the Survey 
whose members belong to the Uncovonanted Service, which has 
furnished the department with many true men and brave, who 
have Avoi'ked side by side with their military Officers, anil vied 
with them in r^diness to undergo fatigue, exposure and priva¬ 
tions of every kind, and one of whom at pi-esent holds the 
palm of having ascended the loftiest Himalayan summit yet reached 
by any surveyor. 

Sir Audrev^s kindness and consideration were most displayed 
where most needed. And he has bequeathed to his sacosseor in 
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the Superint-endeuce of the Trigonometrical Surrey the task of 
retaining the regard and esteem which has thus been created for 
the Head of the dejiartment. 

A few words on the future operations of the Trigonometrical 
Survey may fitly close this Article. 

The greater portion of tiie triangulation of India Proper is 
now coTn))letedj and only three ineiidioual series, East of the 
great Arc and South of the Calcntta longitudinal scries, remain 
to be done. One of these will extend from J ublnilpore to Madras, 
and might afterwards be continued Southwards to Ceylon. West 
of the axis of Indian Geography four small series have still to 
be completed, the Southern continuation of the Jogi Tila, two 
meridional series in Rajpootana bctwoiMi the Sutl<‘j and the Karachi 
Htc of longitude, and one on tlic meridian of Mangalore between 
the parallels of Mangalore and Bombay, in southern continuation 
of the Khanpisnra series, which is again a continuation of the 
tSnorhaguraiid Kashmir series, all being nearly on the same meri¬ 
dian. Mangalure and Madras siionld be connected by a longitudi¬ 
nal triangnlation, crossing tiie great Arc at Bangalore, where there 
ought to lie a base line. The series of triangles on the meridian 
of Madras and Mangalore will thus become especially valuable, 
os additional arcs for the determination of the figure of the 
earth; their lengths may be made as much as Hi degrees with- 
ont bringing their northern extremities into dangerous proximity 
to the piummet-atiracting Himalayas. 

Of most immediate importance is the extension of the Calcutta 
longitudinal Arc to the Eastern Frontier, which is required for 
the Atlas sheets of the districts East and North of Calcntta. 
It will probably be takefl in liand immediately, and as the 
triangnlation is not of great length, we may hojie at no very distant 
date to receive the long delayed Atlas sheets of these districts, 
which are so much wanted. • 

Formidable is the task which awaits the Trigonometrical Sur¬ 
veyors on the Eastern frontier. Their triangles have to be 
carried throngh indepeudant Tipperah, Chittagong and Arraoan 
into Pegu, thence into the Tenasserim Provinces and down the 
Malayan Peninsula to Singapore. The greater portion of this 
vast aistanoo is covered with dense jungle, through which in 
many parts roads have not .yet been constructed. This sort of 
ground is the most difficult of any for Survey operations. When 
the Surveyor who is reeonnoitering for stations reaches the sum¬ 
mit of a bill, instead of seeing the country aronnd mapped 
out before him, enabling him almost at a glance to decide on a 
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line of operations, he has often to spend days in rnttinf^ down 
trees to open out the view, perhaps to liiul all his labor lost, be¬ 
cause some other hill, before invisible, is discovered to intervene 
between him and the objects he wishes to see. 

A Inng^itudinal series of trian^rles has to he carried eastwards 
from Gowhatty to the extremity of the Assam valley, where a 
terminal base line should be measured which will l>e nearly on 
the same meridian as the ba.KC line to be measured in IV^u. 

It IS hoped that our relations with the Burmese Government 
may allow of the connexion of the Assam and Pe^u base lines 
by a ineridioual series passing through Ava, winch will be a fit- 
1.in" boundary to the eastern triangulation of British India and 
its dependencies. 

On the completion of the topography of Kashmir and Ladak, 
which may be expected in one or two more seasons, unless the 
falls of snow are unusually severe, the surveyors will be trans¬ 
ferred to take up the topography of Kumaon and GurwaJ. 
We hope that arrant^menis may be made with the Nepalese Court 
for the extension of the Survey into Nepal, which is a very great 
desideratum, not only for the ordinary proi-tical purposes of a 
survey, such as affording local information and opening out routes 
for trade, but for the sake of Geographical science. Higher 
mountains than Mount Everest may. still await discovery in the 
interior ranges, which the jealous and exclusive policy of the 
Nepalese has hitherto concealed from the gaze of our surveyors. 
Sandy Jung Bahadoor miglit with a little exertion be persuaded 
to imitate the liberal and enlightened policy of the Baler of 
Kashmir, for recent events ought to have disalmsed him of the 
now puerile idea that the entrance of Europeans into a native state 
is but the precursor of its annexation to the British dominions. 

While the more purely practical operations of the Tidgonome- 
trical Survey will be carried on as rajpidly as the strength of the 
, Department will permit, opportunities of adding to the stores 
of Geodesical science will not be lost sight of. It is in contem¬ 
plation to carry a series of Astronomical observations for the 
determination of latitude down Colonel Everest's great meridi¬ 
onal Arc, and another series along the longitudinal arc between 
Calcutta- and Karachi. These may be expected to throw some 
light on the queslion of local attrition, as well as to gives more 
correct mean figure of the •Indian arc than can be deduced so 
long as the Aetrondmicai observations are limited to its mtre 
and extremities. The Mangalore and Madras arcs will also/jbe 
valuable contributions to G^esy. 
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Bnt an o|>ei'aii()ii of {treater interest autl importance will he 
the einploynieiii of the Eleetrie Teleji^raph, which now connects the 
l'cmot.L'^t parts of Britisli Indiii, to determine Astronomical dil- 
fcreiicuK of lonj^itude between the most important Stations of the 
Survey. Thus an Astronomical are of longitude extcu<ling from 
Rangoon to Karoidii, of no less than in length; will he even* 
tuuliy meuKiirod, and w hen compared with the Tri^mometrieal va¬ 
lue of the same Arc, will throw lijifiit on the fij'ure of the Eai-th. 
Tlie Teloiyraph lines which are now in ])roc(*sH of construction 
between iJie Mediterranean Sea and Karachi will he employed os 
links of a eliuin of operations which are rcipiircd to determine 
the difference of louiLritude between India and England, and 
will he further useful in li\in^ the li>np;iludes of places m 
K^ypt, Arabia, and Persia, whieh no Tri^uiioinetriciil Survey is 
likely to reach during; the present century. 

Whether Submarine Tclej^raphs will over sueceed in Indian 
seas is very ([uestioiiahle, but it is probable enough tluit sanguine 
capitalists may expect them to do so, and risk the venture. We 
entirely ajiprovo of a suggestion wdiieh has been made to Govern¬ 
ment to allow Oflicers of the Trigonometrical Survey to aecom- 
paiiy all such enterprises, more particularly those of wdiieh the 
eventual success is most doubtful, in order to take advantage of 
the primary success whieh, though often short-lived, has always 
hitherto attended these 0 })eratious. Had a few Astronomers 
accompanied the expedition for laying down the Submarine euhle 
between Suez and Karachi, and been furnished with the requisite 
iustnimeiits, they could easily have taken a sufficient nuinher of 
observations for determining the are of longitude, during the 
time that eoramunicatiou remained perfect. Thus the cable would 
have been the means of eifectiug at least one object during its 
ephemeral existence. 

Tbe Survey does not yet possess suitable instruments for these 
purposes, but we understand that tbe Seeret.ary of State for India 
has most promptly and liberally sauetvoued a recent application 
for themi which was supported by the Astronomer Royal. 
In order that their construction may be efficiently superintend¬ 
ed, Sir Charles Wood has secured the services of a retired officer 
of the THgonometricol Survey of India, Colonel Strange, whose 
mechanical skill has cuuiribi:^ in no small degree towards 
perfecting the instruments or the Indian Survey, and whole 
successful execution of the Western Longitudinal Triapgulation 
we have already notioed in this article. 
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Art. III. Mr. Seton Karr’s Zel/cr to the ^I'cretar^ to the 
Government of India^ dated lUM October^ ISdO. 

Y EAllS the question was debated ns to what sohemc the 

Cjoveriiment should adopt for the education of its millions of 
Biiiisli Indian subjects. It had done a ^ood dual, in yours jsfone 
by, to onennra^e first the cultivation of Oriental classical learning, 
and then that of Enj^lish literature and science; but next to 
notliinjr for the enli;^htcnincnt of the luasaus. The state, how¬ 
ever, uas in financial diiriculties, and could not, in onnsoipieucc, 
afford to be over-liberal with the public funds. Still the time 
was assumed to have arrived, when something should be done for 
the cause of po[)nlar education. The Home Government was 
importunate and sent out a despatch, laying down a broad and 
liberal policy. As results, we have Universities at the Presidency 
towns, an expensive Department—speaking comparatively 
-—for direction and inspection, a few Vcraaculur Schools, scatter¬ 
ed over the country, and a grant-in-aid system, which is 
inoiicrative, because premature; but still no general scheme, 
which reaches the masses, or is in any degree adequate Ur their 
wants and numbers. Onr educational funds, os it appears to us, 
have been in the main devoted to forcing embryo * Masters,’ 
and 'Bachelors',’ in supplementing or supplying the funds of 
schools, where native lads are taught to * murder the Queen’s 
English,’ and, in short, in benefiting a class or sections of 
classes, who, while they have most desire foralittleedm'ation—a 
desire the offepring of a keen perception of its practical and im- 
< mediate utility to themselves—are, at the same time, just the 
class who are quite able to pay liberally for their share of the 
benefit. 

The question was debated, we have said, and now after the lapse 
of two or three years we have had published a summary of the 
resnlis of the debate as far as Government took part therein, with 
the outline of a scheme founded on those results. The publication 
of this summary, so long a^r date, if it mean any thing, moat 
surely point to a revival of 'the previous qu^tion,’ to a desire on 
the part of Government to ventilate anew the snhject of popular 
education, and its willingness, with the prospect of improving 
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linances, tu undertake more than it has done for the popular 
eauHC, in this very important item of its duties and obligations. 
In this view tiie iipparent purposelessness of now. promtugating 
the late Bengal Secretary's letter of the 19th OetoW 1800, so 
long after the subject of (liseimBioii has ^aissed from before the 
public, is satisfactorily and sulliciently explained. 

It is not our purpose tu analyze, to approve or combat the 
coiichibions or suggt^tions of this letter: many of them are pre¬ 
cisely our own. But tlic whole system, so constituted, we pre¬ 
sume, has been on practical trial ever since, with what success 
is fully known to those only, who may be behind the Depart¬ 
mental screens; for scant of late has been the intbrniution made 
public oil the subject. At this juncture, however, we desire to 
offer certain suggestions on the subject of the education of the 
people by means of their own Veniaoular, which were put ou 
paper, and intended to have been put forth when that question 
was first broached. And the same excuse, that to our apprehen¬ 
sion suffices, as above hinted, for the justification of Government, 
in DOW, after the lapse of years, giving to the public Mr. Setou 
Karr's letter of the 19th October, will perhaps be admitted also 
in our own case. 

We have a further apology to make. Brit>ish India is an ex¬ 
tensive empire, embracing within its limits races who present a 
great variety in their physical and moral aspects, in language aud 
creed, temper and iritclligenee, customs and prejudices. The.same 
observation applies with truth, in a less degree, even to those 
provinces into which the empire is suli-dividcd. No one, without 
such extensive experience as is possessed by few, is competent to 
enunciate from his own little corner of the country, views and 
opinions, plans and propositions, which shall be equally applicable 
and suitable to all these varying races and conditions. The broad 
principles of a policy, may be the same for North and South, 
East and West. But when we descend to practice, to the adap¬ 
tation of a policy, to the elaboration . qf a scheme or plan by 
means of which it is to be applied, and its objects are to be attained, 
special considerations, peculiarities, and jirejndices, vaiying with 
laratude and longitudej require attention and allowance. It is on 
this account that our suggestions in this paper shall entirely, and 
our remarks generally speaking, be limited in their reference to 
a small eeotion of the Lower Frovinpes, namely, to the Fiovinoe 
of Orissa, as at present defined. In this section of the country, 
we have well defined and moderate limits to work within, and a 
sufficiontly numerous popedation, with a well defined character 
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and distinct diuleut, to work upon. There is a groat coll for ez- 
piTiiiieiit liere, espeoially if \vc coiihidor the backward condition of 
tlio Provinoe, and t.lie comparatively slight ofibrts that have been 
made to improve and advance it; and that here, jiii^t as much 
os ('Istiwhi'i'o, we have not yet succeeded in ntir (piest after 
what shall be a popular, practical and practical)le plan of Ver¬ 
nacular education. 

It tniy perhaps be proper for us in the first ])1aee to glance 
sliglitiv at the cliaracter of the people with whom we have to 
do, in so far as it concerns our subject. 

The peojile of Orissa pnor to t.lie commencement of the pre- ^ 
sent century had, for many years, been under the iron rule of 
the Marhiittas, anile, as far os Orissa w.is concenied, ])re-emincnt- 
ly rajiaciuus and selfish, cruel and unscrupulous. The cmintry 
was held by them latioily solely fur the revenue it cnuld be 
nrule to yield, in the same spirit that Hist jn'orapted the robber 
lioides of its ooiiqncrurs t«> overrun aiitl plunder it from time to 
time, long before they acipiired such title, as they at a snbse- 
(]umt period [lossessed, m>re regularly to collect and ajipropriate 
its r.wenues. lieviniue was with them the main point. To the 
blind and short siglited ))oliey of these barbarians, the improve¬ 
ment of the country by I'aeilities of lotercuinmunicatioii, the 
prosperity and contentment, of the ]>eople, not to mention their 
edicMtion, were subjects that never suggested themselves. If a 
native Oryah appeared on ordinary occasions with a decent gar¬ 
ment round Ins loins, the circumstance was assumed to indicate 
tiuit he was better od' than he should be, and he had to pay for 
Ills temerity. If tlic wife of a native Oryah exhibited herself 
ill public with a ring in her nose, or a pair of valuable bangles 
on her wrists, she was marked, and the Marliattas knew only too 
WL'll how to turn such a circumstiince into money. Force and 
fraud were the only Jaws familiar to the rulers and the ruled, 
and from long habit, resort to the former appears ulinust a necessity 
in some parts, even in these days of coiirU and litigation, 
while the latter lias become a habit of mind, so inveterate us to 
forcj the inference that the people do not regard it as a vice. 
Tnose who have been in familiar coutoet wit h the people, more 
especially in places at a distance from the centres of population, 
will have observed traits of character, and Jieard popular pro- 
verhs, illustrative of what has been said above. • 

A long reign of oppression of this description, has obliterated aU 
the belter qualities, which, we may suppose, existed iu the cha¬ 
racter of the old Oryah. His was ground to the earth, till 

j 
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lie boftatno an al)jt*ct nlave, without a spark of independont fivl- 
ing, pride or self-rehpp»'l. lie l»ad Irecn taught by long here<li- 
tary, as well as by personal experience, to regard with suspicion 
every motive and action of his masters, until his mind became 
diseased, and this remains its now normal condition. He was 
redu(‘cd to that state ttf destitution, in which truth and honor 
appear but ex])ciisi\c luxuiies. Such we found him in iKOij; 
and his character at the present day bears a close likeness to 
this j>icti.rc. 

Out of such a long night (>r mental darkness and physical 
oppression ho sudileuly emerged, when the British wrested the 
country from his oj)j»iV‘-soiN, at a date tliat may almost he called 
recent; and becan^(■. he did not at once open his eyes to the 
light, and his mind to tlie hherty that then hurst on him, and 
because his old habits still elung to liiin, liis new masters, or his 
more favored neighhours, delight to designate him the Bfcrd-iau 
of India. The ancient Bceotia produced Pindar and Plutarch, and 
the modern one seems also to have produced at least one man of 
genius, Mrootunjoy, who in ISO-S was at the head of the es¬ 
tablishment of Pundits at the College of Fort William, as first 
constituted by Lord Wellesley, and is said by a late wiiter, no 
doubt thoroughly informed on the suhjeel, to have been a * Co- 
'lussns of literature, bis knowledge of Sanscrit classics unrivaih'd, 
^and his Bengalee eoinpositTon never surpassed for ease, sirnpli- 
* city and vigor he was one of tlie principal teachers of the 
learned Dr. (]Iarcy. 

Nearly as much as has been said of the Oryab, might perhaps 
be said of the Btuigalce, and Hindoostauce many years ago; hut 
neither was so snhjected to the Murhatla rule. The Mogul rule 
at least was not so pre-eminently sellisii and rapacious; and a 
great deal of the comparative advancement of the Ben¬ 
galee may be attributed to his much prior contact with Eu¬ 
ropeans. In due time, the same results will exhibit themselves in 
Orissa as in Bengal; hut the life of a generation forms about the 
Stbme measure of the progress of a nation, as perhaps the period 
of a year in that of an indivirhVnl, we cannot therefore expect 
any sudden change. It must also he allowed, that the debasing 
oreed of Hindooism, as at present received, appears always to 
ba/ve had -among the Oryahs its most faithful votaries, and 
caste one of its strongest bolds —a fact that has no doubt eon- 
tribnted sot a little to the deju^adation of the people. 

Soek tlien, practically sj^king, is the character of the Ch^ah 
to this day^satundly suspicious and apprehensive of all motives 
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and lidiouti on iho part of hi? rulers, especially of buch as tend 
most directly to elevate and impiove his condition, as educa¬ 
tion, any system of Municipal Conservyncy &c., hecaiibe be can- 
not understand dihintercHtednchK, or the moral obIi^i(ti<)ns of 
duty. F.ir behind liis nui^libuurs in means to make bimsulf 
comfortable, ivitli a natural l>ent and reiisli for fraud and cliica- 
iiery, and when tlicse can bcciiro any private ends of feulinv or 
protit, resorting to tliein willmut scruple; wedded to ids conser¬ 
vative and barbarous supiM'st.itious, ttiid yielding' a bliiid and uu- 
questioiiiiii' obedience to his s]>iritual teachers. 

Now, few Oryahs froui personal experience are able to appre- 
ei.ite the value of a )^ood cduealiou. They have never been, 
well 4>dueat>ed tliemselves; they cannot tlu'refore (‘oniprebciid the 
retined argument tiiat knu\vl<‘(l^e is to lie acquired for its ow ii sake. 
Mur can they, on the utlier iiand, sec that there, is nmcli force in 
the more ]>racticul ar^'uineiit, that knowled|*'C should be acquired 
lor the advanceincut and material advanta^ve it secures. The for¬ 
mer is a ])ropoKitiuii that can be addressed to a civilizinl and eii- 
liuliteiicd people only. In leply to the latter, the Oryahs say:— 
our children must be, generally speaking, what we are, they must 
follow iur the most part the same handicraft, profession or trade, 
and fur this purpose no particular educatiuu is necessary. As for 
Government service, we do uot see the advisability of put¬ 
tin'*'ourselves to straiie now, with the view of hereaiter St cu¬ 
ring it for our sous. Government service is a will-o'-the-wisp, 
which we should never be able to apfiroach; for all the 
child' subordinate offices, civil, hscal and judicial, are occn- 
' pied by Beiij^alees; every .department swarms with their kith 
and kin. What chance have onr sons under such oirciitn- 
st^nces, to succeed in their eiforls to obtain Government Service 
without interest, where interest is all prevailing? And there 
is force in this rejoinder; I'or in the list of subordinate em- 
ployds, the Mookerjees, Bauerjees, Boses and Ghoses, and 
other uncouth Ben^^alee patnmymies preponderate; the Miisal- 
mans are not a fewwhile the Doss, the Butnaick, the Pudba^ 
the Mabanty and other Oryuh caste names are in the mi-' 
nority. Out of about 550 employes in the offices, Sndder and 
Mofossil, of the Magistrate, Collector and Balt Agents of the 
Province, as reported in 1859, and making a deduction of 
on account of Canoongoes, whose posts are hereditary, only 
were Oryahs, while £24 were Bengalees, the rest MusalntM.- 
Betting aside the past few years, there is no doubt, the* 
candidate has beim pieferred to the Oiyah, not so ffiuob beoim:' 
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he was more as because he was backed by the interest of 
the Su'btlitadar or other head native oilloor, and aided nut a lit¬ 
tle by the Bengalee sympathies of the ‘ Hakim/ Had not iliis 
been the casc^ had a larger degree of patronage been extended to 
the Oryahj as Iiaving mo.e right to local appointments tliau stran¬ 
gers, and due allowance made for the dHudvanlages under which 
he had laborod, as compared with Lhi; Uengalee, the desiderated 
impetus to education would have long ago been given, and 
would now be shewing results, llecciit rules, however, ainl a 
more impartial consideration for the Oiyali, have already begun 
to work a change in this respect ; and the Oryali begins to i)c- 
lieve, that education is likidy to henelil his children. We may 
thus hope, that the neeussary movement liin heguiiatall oveiils, 
and there is no reason to doubt, that there nee«ls only a pr.ieinsd 
plan of 'cdiioutioii, adapted to the character and resources of llie 
people and patiently and steailily jiersevered in by duly selected 
agents, to give education a linn footing in the Province. 

We need not stay to argue the obligation of (lovcrnment to 
educate the j)00[)le. That it is our duty, in consideration of the 
debased and ignorant condition in which we iiiid tiiem, to shew 
tliem what their duty and interest should lead them to do for 
themselves; to place within their reach the incentives to, as well 
as the elements ot^ enlightenment, civilization and advancement, 
is plain. But it is not so plain, that Government is bound 
to cover the country with expensive suhouls, normal and model, 
and to take the entire education of the people into its own 
hands, and at its own exclusive expense. Example and assis¬ 
tance ap])ear to be all that Government is required to aiford, and' 
in the due and judicious applic itiou of thesa principles to a broad, 
suitable, and practicable bitsis lies, in our humble opiniou, tho 
secret of a successful Government scheme of general education 
for Orissa. 

To what plan or basis shall those principles be applied, so as 
best to meet the idiosyncrasies, the prejudices, and the condition, 
mental and material, of the people? Would it be best to ig¬ 
nore altogether their own edbrts in the way of education, feeble 
and misd&ected os they are, and at onco to inaugurate a new sys¬ 
tem on the part of Government, altogether independent of those 
efibrts ? Or would it be advisable rather to supplement them and 
to introduce such elements of improvement and progress, as 
would gradually werk out a more perfect and satisfactory scheme, 
without any violent change or innovation? To graft on the old 
stem, wUidi has sturdy and strong roots, Aw branches of a more 
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generonsi kind, rather than to uproot or even nci^lect it, and 
huhstitiite a Raplin^, new to the soil and olinute, which would be 
lon^ in attaining to malurity ? The answer, we think, is plain. 

We ossntne then that our chief attenliou and study should be 
directed to, and our c(f<)rts liased upon, tlio indigenous nnichinery, 
80 to speak, of the people tlieni^clveh. Native schools, or ‘ chat- 
Baiees,' sis they arc called, rather abound thsiu otluwvvise in the 
country. In 1S5I<, on a rcspusitioii from Oovernmciit, and alter 
due enquiry through the police, tliere were rcpoilcd to be iu 
the CiittiicU Distnet ‘^,671' scliools, with 15,51-7 sclnfl.irs j in the 
i\>oree District 516 schools, with 5,5 !• 2 scliolni's. For the. Bala- 
sore District \vc in.iy safely allow 5IM) seiiools, wit.h 0,060 scholars. 
Or a total aggregate of 0,0Sli schools, with 27,OiSV} bo\s for the 
whole The total popul.itioii of the thre.d Districts, as ascer¬ 
tained about tlie same year, was in round nuiiibei's 2,550,000. 
These last tigures are upcu to doubt. Biit we arc inelimoi, i'or 
the purposes of tills paper, to assuinethc popul.itioii as 2,000,000. 
Assume that about 10 [icr cent of t'lis nuiuljer are luda 
who should, under eircumstanees far more favorable than exist, 
be at sclio<d. (We have, read somewhere that nine per cent is the 
proportion allowed in Knglaud.) In this country an inevitable 
dcdiietion of | must be allowed, as rc'presciitiiig l.lio number of 
boys who cannot attend school on account of the extreme pover¬ 
ty of their parents, caste prejudices, and other reasons; and 
the proportion would be as follows:— 

Boys who should be at seliool. 200,000 

Deduct boys who cannot be at school . 65,000 

Boys who are at school . 27,000 

If the above data and assumptions are correct, we have tiie 
not unsatisfactory result, to speak eoinjiarutively, that one iifth 
of the number of lads, who can, and should, be at school, 
are really being cilucated in some sort of way already. The 
absence of any encouragement to education, the gonerid pover¬ 
ty of the masses, and other causes that might be cited, ren¬ 
der these results encouraging. It should seem from the above 
figures, that the average attendance at each ckalsake is about 
7i, which will appear a very likely average, to those who have 
seen many of them. To promise that iu the course of a few 
years, as the result of attentive and considerate supervision, 
and material resistance on the part of Government, and as the 
natural fruit of those measures, which Government have taken 
or may take for encouraging and fostering education in the coun¬ 
try, this small average shall be much moreased^ as far as the 
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oxi>tiu^ flcliools aiv uoiiciiriied, and inaiiy new ehatsahtix Ciita> 
blislie.l by tliu piiuplu uf their own luotiun, is to promise nut 
tnoru thao lUiiy be asHuredly predicted. 

For oiir own pirt, we tliiitk it a most encouraging fact, that 
!!7,()00 Oiy.ili litds ate beiii^ edneated in the indigenous schools. 
Additions to this luinilier in.iy we think be made, on the ground, 
that it is a well known jnaetieu in the country for Zeiniiulars 
ami wealthy families ti) liave a school in.isier attached to theic 
esliibliKliments, and to edneate their children |iiiviitely at Iiumc. 
The results woiiKl thus he i'ound stdl more favourable. But the 
fm:t, that there an* iiOS.’i schools, as inunv masters, and upwanls 
of 27,000 boys loi'ommeime operations with, presents we think 
Jlo insuOieieiit. basis to work on. In fact there are here a ^re.it 
many more schools than (rovernriKMit can directly aid, euon«rh 
fully to occupy tlie time and atientiuii oi' its existing a: 4 eney, ami 
more^tlian unun';:li to demand a inueh larger supply of unproved 
Hchoul liierntnrc tlian is at present, or is likely to be fur some 
time to eome, avaiLible. 

A K real deal has been wi it ten and said about the rapid and 
eneoiira^inr advance of education in eeitaiii Disirlets of the. 
N. \V. P., aud that not without sudieient reason. But when 
we eome to compare notes, it will he found that in i^53 even 
after Mr. litdd's system had been in full and succussfiil ojieration 
for three years, iii those ei^lit districts, amon^ a male population 
of 4,127^,000, he could only number tilOO schools with StbS*!!! 
scholars, including, it may he presumed, the Cjoverutuent 
Schools,' while the numbers of scliouls and scholars before his 
system w'os introduced in 1S50, w^ere respectively 2,011 and 
17,169 only. The results in Orissa, as reported in 1854, con¬ 
trast very favorably indeed with those shewn above. In the 
one case, w'e have, just' about the same time (1854,) in the 
Districts oi Cuttack, Poorec and Balasore, amon^ a male popu¬ 
lation of say one million souls, 8085 scliools, with 27,000 scho- 
kus, representing the unaided and self-directed efforts of the 
people themselves. While in the eight Distiiots of the N. W. T?,, 
among a male population of 4,272,000, we have 3469 schools 
with 36,884 scholars, reptescutiiig not only the efforts of the 
people themselves, but the direct results of a very practical and 
successful Government scheme, worked by a full staff, and sup¬ 
ported h;^ a liberal assignment on the jiarl of Government. 

A similar comparison with educational statistics in Bengal, 
might or might not be oquaU}’’ satisfactory; hut we think there 
is no room for discouragement in Orissa. There is a sulHcienrly 
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broad bahis fo work npon, a voluntary and Belf-suhiainod rfTorl 
on the part of the peoplo, sulficieiit to justify a lar|jfer share of that 
countenance and assistance from Govcrunient wliidi has Iteen 
<*xtended to other parts of the country with what looks like an 
invidious partiality. 

It is nut to be denied that the education imparted iu these 
S^OOO schools by these 3,000 indigenous seliuol-inaKtei's, is, as 
ill every other part of the country, of a tiiOht inipeilect. and 
unsatisiaetory character, and does not evtend in most cases beyond 
simple reaxlinfy and writing, with the cloinentary rules of aiith- 
nictie. And tliu mode in which it is imparted is moreoicr not 
the best in the world. The schoolmasters, or Oliodhans are also 
themselves, imperfectly educated, according to European ideas. 
But the improvement of this national system of cdiieation, and 
tins large body of indigenous scliouliuasLers, is jii^it the grand 
(diject to which the etforts of Government should mainly he 
directed. These schools are the scluxils of the jieople, accessible 
to the means, and within the reach of most, having no prejudices 
ftr ,opposition to overcome—and tlutse sclioolinasUirij im‘ the 
hereditary schoolmasters of the people, enjoying their respeetand 
cniilideiicc, possessing, there is no doubt, a powerful though secret 
infliieiice among them, which, evoked against any exclusive 
Government scheme of education, would for a long time present an 
etrectual barrier against all improvement and success. In many 
cases, these men, are Brahmins, and, if we arc not mistaken, in 
other Naicks, in some few perhaps Mahantcus, all, more or less, 
weai ing the sacred thread, the genital referees in all matters of ac¬ 
count among the villagers; not sclilorn they are the village doctors, 
])ossc8sing a voice in the arrangement of certain private domestic 
affairs; and generally speaking their position is such, that the op¬ 
position they could bring to bear, is not to be de«ipiscd; while, on 
the other hand, if made friends to the cause of improved education, 
their influence would ensure it, if nut absolute, yet comparative, 
success. The efforts of Government exerted through this medium, 
would not arouse the superstitious and ignorant ]>rcjadiees of the 
people, while the natural effect of establishing independent Go¬ 
vernment schools over the country, and placing at their head mas- 
tcTO with enviable salaries of ten ami fifteen llupees a month, would 
be to TMse up a strong spirit of jealousy and consequent opposition. 
These well paid rivals would be regarded by the native -seheol- 
masters as interlopers, wielding the ferule by right neither of 
caste nor of prescription and destined, if successfulj to take - 
bread out of their mouths. Especially will this be bo, white 
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llio iiew nu‘ii aie or f()ri‘i;riicrH, ats is modt fri^quonlly 

11m‘ (•as<*. The formm are regarded with a certain deirree oi 
disgust and dislike b} ail orthodox. Oryalis. It will not avad to 
nry^MC the rij;ht or wroii<f of this jirejudice, or, because in our 
('■'tiIllation foolish .'iiul inijiistifialde, to act as if it did not exist. 
There is no doiilit* that it does exists and will operate to the 
detrinieiitj if not> the total failure, of any scheme which shall he 
forced on the peojile in disr(»;rard of it. 

Now the general standard of education amoncf the people, 
is so \ery low, that it does not seem at jiresent t.lie best policy 
to raise that standard }iyr HnUnm to the comparatively lii^h 
point apparently jiiniisl at. \Vc require lirst t.o place within 
rciU'Ji of the inassess of tin* ]>eople, a mod-ir.ito standard of edu¬ 
cation, comprising the ability t.o read and write eorreellv, and a 
knowledge of the eh'inentary rules (»f Aritlimetio. To these 
uttaiiimenls, whieh will liave a practieal liearintp on tiieir ina- 
t(‘rial .'itluirs, we should wish to add a few ideas of Geography 
and History, some correct principles of morality, and a store of 
general information; which a'‘cpiire:nents will tend to the eu- 
lar^enieiit of their minds, the improvement of their hal)it.H, and 
the correct ion of their i;riiorant |>ivjudiecH. It would he far 
preferable to raise the masses to this standard, than to elevate 
a few only to a much higher one; and we think t.liat the exist- 
in[r aj^cucy, the indigenous schools and school masters, may 
he rendered quik* adequate to this cud. If these ideas be correct, 
it is manifestly impolitic to adopt any plan of general education, 
which shall not acknowledge the native Cliatsalecs and Obodhans, 
as its basis, and their improvement and encouragement as its 
immediate object, with a trust, thus to reach the great aggre¬ 
gate of the population through a medium acknowledged and 
approTed of by themselves, without arousing their siqierstitious 
fears, and piejudiees. 

M'e now proceed to apply the two principles above noted, to 
the outline of a plan of general education. We have said that 
example and assistance are what is required from Government, 
and tliat mainly in the due and judicious application of tliese 
principles, lies, in our opinion, the secret of success. It is not 
meant to be said that these principles are new ones, for 
they are at present acted on by Government. Model and other 
schools on approved plans, and far above comparison with any 
thing of the kind that is indigenous, have been established in 
the country, and thus the example as to the mode oi imparting 
an improv^ educatioUi its elements and results, besides the 
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incentive which the mere force of Gxam])1c supplies, have not boon 
wuntinfv. But how diCFnsc and weak have those efforts been! 
How perfectly impotent as rofjards the musses! And so with 
aHsistauce. This has not been withheld ; hut in hein;*; for the 
most part restricted to the fjranl-in-nid systmn, has boon in- 
sutlicieully and unsuitably app1ic<l. In skidehinp^ the outlines 
of our scheme, wo shall not n'oomineml it beeaiiso it ]»oRseBS 0 S 
any abstract oxcelletu'c, which in our jiid^ineiit over-balanocs all 
others, heo^iuso, for instance, it is, ))orhups, )>(>st calculated t(» call 
forth and eticniira^^e inde])ciideni action on ilic part of the people 
themselves—in itself a most important matter—or hoeaiisc it is 
tlie least expensive, or likely to he the most ])opulav and 'accep¬ 
table. Under tlio circiimstaiices, it is not the absolute perfection 
ns a whole, or the abstract cxcellcuec of the ])lan, which should 
j»ivo it the preference, but its fitness and feasibility, iplalities 
which will ensure the attaiumcni of our end, and which slioiild 
ensure it onr support, although wo may bo conscious that it 
is not perfect, and is open to the objections of those, who 
would prefer theoretical to practical exccUeinfC. We cannot have 
a perfect scheme; one wdiudi shall at (he same tiuio be the most 
sound, coini)rclien»<ive, and enlightened in principle, and the most 
])raclical and practicable. 

In the first jdace then, the root of nil improvenioiit, and in 
our opinion the first step, lies in the crc;ition of an improved and 
snfKcient school literature in the Vcrnuciilar. In Bengal, the 
School Book Society, the Vernacular Translation Society and 
private enterprke, supply a lar^e and ahundant variety of sehofd 
hooks in Beii|{‘a]i, ^od and cheap; so that there is no necessity 
t<) undertake there, what in Orissa (roveriimcnt must do, directly 
or indirectly, in this matter. AVe have, it may be said, a siiffi. 
cient number and variety of books in Oryalrto lic'^in with, and 
no considerable immediate outlay seems necessary. The copy¬ 
right of the following hooks, belongs to Government. 

1. An Elementary Grammar. 

2 . Niti Kotha, or fables. 

3. Hitopodesh. 

4. Nitibodh. 

6 . Geography. 

6 . Arithmetic. 

7. Euclid. 

8 . Otttlines of Geography. 

Besides these, there are, a History of Orissa, Outlinee of Katund 
Philosophy, a smaller Arithmetic and Grammar, and other school 

K 
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Iiooks wliirh, iis having been publisbed a>t the expeiiRpof Goveru- 
ineiilj or tin; Scliool Book Booiety^ or under their piilrona^e, would 
be nvailahle without objection. Put together, the whole would 
present a sullicieiitly numerous senes to select from in eomnienc- 
111 ^ operations. These books luitrlit be j^really improved and 
curtailed; some would indeed rci[iuiv n*\isioii. But we have 
shewn that then* i” no want of luu^h mutenal, and thereioro no 
ni'cessity for a lar^e outlay in the initial prep:irat>ion of a sehool 
hteratiirc. All that is recjiiired is that (ioverninont, or the Boiiool 
Book Bueii'ty, should nndt'rkike the siipplyini^ of the hooks, and 
lurnish the first oiit>biy of print<in^ and publication, to be aiter- 
wards recovered by the sale of the hooks. 

In ])assin^, it may be remarked, that it has been the ])rac- 
tice heretofore to print small editions of a w'ork ; Uhls necessa¬ 
rily, in order to avoid loss, having to fix the sellinjil' priee at a 
much hipfher figure, than would otherwise be rc<|iiisite It seems 
also to be something like a jiraetice to throw aside a work which 
has been approved, purchased and printed by Government, as soon 
as a firet small editnui has been exhausted and to adopt another 
work, hecauHC, it is supposed by a different jiid^e to a]>proueh 
nearer to the htaiidurd of a school hook, than its predecessor. 
Tills cull hardly he considered judicious under the ci i cumslunces. 
It is quite true, that the Vernacular Oryah, sometime u^o per¬ 
fectly uncultivated, ])uss(*ssnig neither grammar nor dietiouary, 
has been of late undergoing a change, and wo may say an im¬ 
provement. Books, therefore, puhlislied ten or fifteen years 
ago, are now perhaps, considered to be inaccurate, uiiidioma- 
tic, and suscc'ptible of, and requiring, revision. But this is 
no RiiiHeieiit reason why they should be totally abandoned; 
nor does it jii*itify the delay and fresh outlay required for the 
publication of an entirely new seiies. lf.it be considered that 
there is a jirobnhility that an edition of 5000 copies of any 
school book, will be absorbed in, say, five years, it would be 
undoubtedly better to print one edition of that number, which 
would allow of a small selling rate; per copy, rather than to have 
within the same period small editions of two or three works of 
the kind, the first cost of which would be more than double that 
ofthc larger one, and in consequence require a higher selling rate, 
and BO for interfere with their circulation and usefulness. This 
is a point that has been disregarded heretofore, and it is not 
possible to say what share the disregard may have had in render¬ 
ing the efforts of Government to improve the people’s education, 
futile. If every Deputy Inspector, and Inspector is at liberty to 
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exercise and act on bis own discretion, and undo what his prede¬ 
cessor has done in this respec.t, there is an end to tiic matter : our 
school literature will always lie in a transition, but not necessarily, 
in an improving stiiie. However, we require the* introduction of 
^ood and suitable books into the indigenous schools; and this can¬ 
not be done, unless the selling prices of tlie boohs, <Mn be brought 
within the very limited moans of the ])eople. Tins is feasible by 
having lar^e editions of suitable works. By way of illustralion 
we ^ive the following; statemimt. 

A small edition of Bisbnoo Sharma’s llitopodcsh, l^nio. 
was printed by Croveniment at tlio CuttaeJe Press. It cost Us 
307; so that in order to avoid loss, the selling price had to be 
fixed at 13 annas per copy; a price which, ns lar ns the uidip;en- 
oiia schools were concerned, was quite prohibitory. Now sup¬ 
pose, 5Ui)i) copies had been printed, the cost of this larger 
edition would not have been much more than 1000 Its and the 
selliiijr rate could then have been fixed nt a triHe over 3 annus 
per copy. .The work would have b(‘en sold rapidly. 

Let us then have larf^e editions of a judiciously selected variety 
of school books, printed in two or more separate parts, so as to 
make each successive demand on the slender pockets of the pa¬ 
rents and frieiids of the sc.hool boys for the purchase of school 
books, as li^ht as may be. The books will sell in due time, if 
only adopted by the Education Department. The main point, 
as we reiterate, is to brin^ out the books in such a manner, os 
to ensure their beiii^ within the reach and means of the j^reat 
massof humble villa^:e people, else they must fail in half their mis¬ 
sion. The pride of both printer and publishor—we have known it 
to stand m the way—^must be held in abeyance; and they must 
consent to produce books, on rou{i;h and coarse material, if neces¬ 
sary, without expensive biudiu^s aud clotli cover, so that the 
primary object of cheapness may be attained. 

Ill this respect, then, is the aid of Government called for; and 
without it, no school can flourish, aud no general scheme, having 
for its object the education of the masses, can in any degree 
succeed. A great deal more might be said about school books, 
more especially as regards tiieir character, but want of space for¬ 
bids our enlarging on the subject. One point may be merely 
noticed, and that is, that while the Bible, the perfect code of duty 
and morality, is excluded from all native schoou, we give them no 
substitute. This surely ought to be done. Au unobjectionable mb- 
stitute mi^t be produced, and along wif h Geographies and Gram¬ 
mars should be placed in the hands of the rising iiaiivc geiu*ntu»xK 
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We uow proceed to skeicli the outlines of a plan of educa¬ 
tion. 

I, KKtalilisli at each of the head quarters of the three Districts 
of tills Division^ a Yeniueuhur School, with the following staff 
find allowances:— 

Head Pniidit. 25 

2nd Dillo . . .... 10 

]!)n<r1i^li Ahcicdariuii master ... 20 

(3lio\v1:e\dsii . 4 

fJontiiigenees 6 

Ih’iy.u alloivance .. 5 

5 Scholarshi|.s at 5 each . 25 

5 Ditto . at ditto . ... 15 


* Total Jlupi'cs loo ])er month. 

Govern men t have hceii plensod for many years ]>aht to main¬ 
tain, at no trifling cost, ivliiii are called Anglo-Vcrnacular Zillab 
Schools. Tlio ‘ Ycrnaeid.ir ’ may Ixi omitted from the designa¬ 
tion, for Kiiglisli is wliut is uctnully taught, the maintenance of 
a Pundit, or V ernacular teacher, being hut a disguise, and a 
very poor one, and the post all hut a sineeuTO. "We are not of 
those who cither condemn this class of Schools as totally useless, 
or uphold them as a powerful means fur the improvement and 
education of the ])eo;»lc. They have been a long time in exist¬ 
ence, and vre think, have faded to produce results in any degi'ee 
oommcnsiirato with the large outlay of public money that has 
been made on them. They have given ns a class of less than half 
educated writers and ministerial oiTicers, and must notwithstand¬ 
ing thoir short (Comings, have diffused a menial leaven of improve¬ 
ment and 'intelligence among the restricted sections of the 
commimity that have availed themselves of their advantages. 
But they have not inflaeiiccd the masses, and their stanchest 
supporters must admit, that they have yielded no results, which 
can be regarded equivalent for the total neglect of the Yerna- 
cular education of the millions, who meantime have been left 
ill the Ollier darkness of their ignorance and superstition. We 
arc by no means :id vocat.es fur tlie abandonment of these schools. 
W^e are grateful for the ui'cxlicnin of good they have achieved, 
and anticipate an eiilargeme.it of their sphere of nsefulness; 
hut we would make them subordinate though important parts, 
of the scheme of which they have hitherto oonstiinted almost 
ilie sum total. Onr idea is that the state conscience. has 
sooepted the maintenance of these zillalt schools as a salve for 
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the ue<jh*eL of those more jyeneral ami eompn*hensivo, niul 
ilierefure eustly, iiieaMires which are iiiiperativuly deiiiaiided ior 
the lower and middle classes of its Indian subjects. There can 
be no objection to the (roverninent edociitinj*; the aristoenioy of 
the country, whom it lias itself nuulc; the upjior ti*n tliou- 
saiid, who have bencHlted sti much under the foslerins: care 
of the St.ile. Let these now, however, pay for their own educa¬ 
tion, as they well can do, and haudsoincly too. (lovernment 
has done its duty ainjily towards them, h has lavish ‘d its favors 
on them; it has iiiauitiaiiicil Ilio'h Schools and C'(illi‘t>es for (heir 
^viicr.il cdiicalloii, and has now'founded rnitcrsitics to alUnd the 
uic.iiis of attainiiio;, and to confer the liii^li ihstineliinis accorded to, 
1 'ijH‘r Scholarship. 11 has done cuouob in all fail lu'ss, and may now, 
having raised wlial Me have called the upper ten t<)ious.and into 
a position from which ilicir means and their self-nil crest will 
prevent tlieir reccilino;, it iiiay salely witiniraw by dejyruus, 
in a luro-u measure, from the support of so exehisive a system, 
and devote its atteiilion and educational funds to the milhoiis. 
TliChe are to he reached tiiroiio'h the Vermunilar only. For with 
all deference to the hi^h authorities who have invci<;!ic(l aj^aitist 
e^liieutiou by means of the Yerimcnlar, \vc consider it a #///,c qntt 
non, Ifever tlio millions of India are to lie taught self-govern¬ 
ment; if ever the} are to be imbued with the moral and social 
principles of an eiili^htetted civilization; and what is all iiiipor- 
taut ill a reliw-'ous point of view, if ever they are to be bron;iflil t.o 
acknowledge the fully and wh^kedness of ubdatry, and to aueejit the 
duetriiies and duties of the Cbrist.ian faitli, it iiiU'>t surely be 
through the medium of their own mother tongue. And these aie 
among the ends of eduentiou, and may nut be saerificed, without a 
failure in duty, to the interested outcry for a superiieial know ledge 
of the English tongue, raised by tiiose who have an eye to the 
share of the loaves and fishes which such a knowledge i» likely 
to secure. 

With these views we suggest tlio establishment Vernacu¬ 
lar Schools of a superior class at each of the centres of piipcla- 
tioD. It comports as much with the duty of Quveriimout to 
give the inhabitants of the towns the chances and advantages of* 
a proper education as those of the rural villages. In these cen¬ 
tres are accumulated as many inhabiiantH as we should find in 
any eighty or a hundred villages, and they are ae-badly off for 
good sohools as the latter, while the temptations and idleneaa 
of a town lifo'are mure iujiirioos and mischievous to town obil- 
deen, than any thing that is to be found in the q^uiet and more 
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simplo and, in i'<>spi‘ct t>o daily om(>1oym(Mii, 11101*0 active lilv ol* a 
village foinniimity. On the other iiiuid^ people living in the 
towiiK lnivt> a inneh better perception of the udvanta^R of educa¬ 
tion for their ehildren, and are inclined more readily to avail 
themselves of any o])]K)rtiimties that may lie placed within their 
reach. At the same lime a,s a measure in consonance with the 
views expressed ahovt, we would remodel the so called An^lo- 
Voinacular Schools, ni>w existiuj^ at the head quarters of each 
disti'K't, double or i.rchlo the jiresent fees, and re-cast the con¬ 
stitution of these institutions, so that the following results may 
he secured:—the removiil of the tcmjdation, whieh is now held 
out by low fees and a low hlandard, to obtain the merest siiiaIter- 
inj' of Enjrlish to the total ne«;leet of education of any other 
kind or in anv other wav ; tlic reduction of the excessive cost to 
Government of a lioy’s En^hsh eilueatinii so as to set (rec the public 
funds, which by rights should be expended on a more pulilic and 
general seheine, and are required for that purpose; the elevation 
of the standard of edneation, so that tlie En^'lish instruction 
given may ho soniewhut less crude and contemptilile, thau it 
now must in most eases be confessed to he. 

We cauiiiit, however, symput-hize with the outcry for Normal 
Schools, at least to such an extent os to ])ersuude ouiselves that 
all endeavour to educate and improve the edu(‘ation of the 
masses, is us so much strength wasted; unless we have specially 
trained teachers to place over the schools established. Normal 
School teachers are very well m their way, and much to be 
desired. Bnt surely it is not meant to be said, tliati we should 
have normal schools teachers for our villngo Chatsulees? Unless 
the Government find the pay, such teachers will never he at the 
head of village schools,* so that their sphere of usefulness, is 
limited to siipcriur sc'houlit, either Government or private. The 
want of normal schools, and normal school teachers, is then no 
Butficient reason—none at all in fact —why no ettbrts slionld bo 
ihade witl^ such agency ns is available, lie it indifferent, or had 
even; or why the full tide of Government aid and endea¬ 
vour should be checked. 'The people are,' in scriptuie phrase, 
'penshing for lack of knowledge,' while Government propose 
in rear scientilically trained toacdiers, by a process noccHsarily so 
slow that years must elapse before they will be ready. The 
growing desire for education will create the demand for im¬ 
proved teachers, just os it has done in other countries. In 
other words, the latter will follow the former, as its conse¬ 
quence and result, and not piecede it as cause. The 
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contrary way of thiukiup^, however, ia in keepiupf with thu 
straminp^ after ])eri'e(‘iion, and the lofty Ktiiudard that hua 
marked the education policy of the Ciovernnieut from the 
hep^inuinpr. They deapise the day of mnall ihin^a, eontemn 
the hiiiiible edorta td' an impoveriKhed and l)e1ated people, and 
ahiise, as iiiuorrij^lhle hlockheads and iiiipra(‘tieiihlc ohstiiKitives, 
tlic hereditary sehoolmastei^* of the ]ieoj)le, alio neverthelehs 
hold the poMiion, and exercise the inihieiiee, which are pist the 
position and iiillueucc that (jovi'ninient seek to iill and direc.t. 
Tiicre aie nuinhers of schools and school in asters; hut huiause they 
are iinporfeid, they are tabooed and nep^letdcd, and Croveniinciit 
set themselves to eoustitiitc an entirely new up^eney, about whieli 
no one would (piarrel were not the ]>resMnpf interests of the people, 
and their strong prejudices, points for consideratiou in the 
(piestiun. 

We have then no ohjeeiion to Kii^lish si'hools and Normal 
seliools. Hut oiir advice is that the steed he not allowed to stnrve, 
while the p;rass is vi-dwinpp. Let not these otherwise desirable 
institutions stmt the funds and enci'^ies that should he devoted 
to tlie broader, the more imperative deuiaiuls of popular education 
and advaiieementi, minh less absorb them; an 1 wo should he 
s{H‘ciully careful how the spin lous oiitery for Ihi^lish—not Kn^lisli 
literature and science, nor I'iiij^lish ethics—hut the nicchaiiicul 
power to read and write that htiij^iia^e, he it never so iin[)crfectly 
and untTrainmatically, is gTatiliinl, at the sacritlcc of the more 
impoitant interests that the State is supposed to have at heai^, 
in a scheme of public eduiation. 

The sites of the Vernacular Schools we have proposed for the 
chief town in each Zillah, slioidd he judiciously selected, and the 
masters should be natives of the province, the best, that can lie had. 
A fee of 4 annas a head ])er Tnonih.'and in the lowest elasir or 
classes 2 annas, might be safely levied. Tne currieulum of studies 
must, for this su})erior class of schools, be higher than can just at 
present be furnished from the existing school-book series; but 
this is a want which it may not be djilicult in a sliort time to sup¬ 
ply, by tlie translation of standard works, cither from the English 
nr Bengali. We have proposed an English master to teach the 
rudiments of that lanppiage to the highest class or classes, but 
always in subordination to the more immediate objects of the 
institutions. W'e have provided for thirty scholarships in the 
three Zillah schools, which should he invariably filled from the 
pergunuah sehunis, to which we shall come presently. The seho- 
larship boys might be allowed a prcferentiid claim to the post of 
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per^ann'ili 8(i]i(>i)lnia<iter. More than this it is at present innpns- 
ttiblc to sici'ompliHli, Wo can no more provide all the indi^onoiis 
rural gchuols with maBtera educated in our more cxjienBive inaii- 
tutions, a coinplde education in which almost implies means 
and a position in tiie social {’‘nide above the ayera^e, than 
we can ever supply nurninl school teiuihcrs. A rural Bclioolmnster 
earns, in one way ur another, fiom three to four rupees a month; 
and he is not uiulcrpaid, if the poverty-stricken condition of the 
people he taken into consideration. But hoys whom w^e have 
passed thiou^h our per^unnah schools, and then taught in our 
zillah schools, cannot he cx.pc(‘ted to content themselves with so 
' meaner a livelihood as that allbnled in the position of a village 
schoolmaster. In process of time, how’cver, uiul without any 
violent disjdacement or revointion, we may be able to sup])ly 
many rural schools with inasters educated in perjjnnnali scluxds; 
the sons and uatural successors of the old Obodlians, or (too- 
roomohashoys us tlicy are called in Bcnjral. When this step 
is gained, half the battle of popular edueatiun Avill havo iiecn 
foiijrht out, and tlie improvement and progress of the edu¬ 
cation of the rural populut ion would he measured by, and depend 
upon, the improvement and proofress of the higher CjovM'rnmcnt 
institutions, instead of the two, as now, being dissevered links of 
the same chain, or disjointed members of the same body educa¬ 
tional, without the smallest sympathy, the one with the other. 

The total expense of the tlirce zillah suhools to bo established 
oSd iDuintaiaod at the eost of (luvemincnt, would bo 3:27 Rupees 
[ler month, or 3931) Rupees per annum; while the fees, which 
might most properly be made available as a set off against this 
expenditure, will, it may be reasonably calculated, amount to from 
one fourth to one third of the same. 

li. Establish at the most oeutrically situat ed, or most populous 
•village in each pergumiah, a vernacular school, with the follow¬ 
ing scide of establishment and alluwanecs :— 


Head Pundit. 

... 10 

0 

0 

Boy, as an attendant. 

... 1 

8 

0 

Contingenees and prizes . . 

... 3 

8 

0 

Three scholarships at 2-8 

7 

8 

0 

Three dittos at 2 

. . 6 

0 

0 


Total Rupees 28 8 0 
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whore the uiiinbor of Ixiy.s attciidlnyf a pcrijuiinah school 
o.v’CO(lotl !30, " 0 would add an 

Assistant Ihiudit . ... . 6 0 0 

Tiie s(‘h()hirshii>s in those ])or<runnah sidiools should he awarded 
to tho host hoys of the aided rural sohonls, i>r, if on eousidera- 
lion itsoiMtiod advisahlo, lui^-ht be sot apart exoliisivoly for the 
sons of aiflod rural school inaslrrs. Those pprjjfiiniiilh B<*hools 

Mould require tho closest altontioii and supervision ; aiul for those 
piirpO'^ei, a system of circles of visitation would ho ro(|uirod, whioh 
bhouhl be made to ctuhraoe aided and iiispcitt'd riiial schools. 
Tiie foe ill peT«ruikiiah schools, iiii^ht he li\od at one anna six 
|)ie, or one anna only per nionih. Siuijdioity uiul incxponsivouess 
should he aimed at in the eondiiot of thoM* schools. Tho supply 
of hooks, while ahuudaut, should consLst of cheap w'orks; and 
every lad ho n^(jiiired, or iiiduood to pos'-ess copies. The junidit 
mi<;ht ho custodian, and he allowed a eoiuinission on the inonthly 
sales. Wo would endeavour to abolish tho practice ol seribhlin^V 
or cipheriU}^ on the lloor, which, though a niothod piaotioal 
enoui;h, is calculated to admit iiuporfections into the iiistinotion 
so communicited, apd is ohjoctuuiahle in other res])eols also. 
An ahundanoe of cheap slates and bhiuk hoards would be 
xcellont substitutes. 

We are aware that Vcrnicular Sohotds were ostahlislied at 
numerous places in the Lov.'or Pi'ovinc(‘4 some years :i(vo, and 
W'ere at last abandoned as entire iuilures. Hut this w^us the losult 
oi‘ an almost entire w'antof proper iu>])oction. The pundits were 
allowed to do just as they liked, and like all Asiatics, who have a 
singular lack of any thiiifif like a sense of duty, lapsed, in the 
uhsenee of close and oareful supervision, into tho uttermost 
iinlilference and idleness, ns fur as their imiuedialc diaries w'ere 
concerned. Fietitimis relurn.s saved them an immense deal of 
trouble, and sliiolded them iVum censure, and when any special . 
effort was necessary, a few pice judiciously distrihuled piircliiisod 
the temporary attcnduiioc of a decent iiumher of hoys. 'J’he 
Mj'stcin of course broke down to the surjir'se of no one. But 
now that there is a special bureau for the direct ion and iiiana^- 
ment of educational affairs, with Inpeetors, and Suh>Tnspeclors, 
native schools will be, or ou^ht to be, efliciently supervised, and 
the pundits no longer left to their oivn devices and proclivities. 
Freipieut visitations and strict superiiiteiidenco will keep them 
to their duties; while rewards and ailvaiiceiueiit ivill provide 
some stimulus for their pupils. 

It is impossible hero to cuter more minutely into detail; and 

L 
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we slinll content ourselves with afTordinp; an approximation to 
the cast of Pcr^imnah Schools for three districts of the province. 
Some of the purg’unnahs of the division^ are so small in extent^ 
tliat it would not be necessary to have a school in each. Say 
tiiat schools were established in 100 pergunnahs. The total 
cost would be at 2S-S for each school, Itupees 2,850 per moiitli, 
or per nnmmi1,200. The fees levied in these Schools would 
not be of much avail as a set oif against this expenditure. Their 
aggregate would, how'ever, aflbrd an ample fund fur additional 
liundits, where su<*h were required. The above would be tho 
niaximnni cost to (Jovemment,- but the punditships of these 
schools would advnnfagcously be divided into three classes, on 
ten, eight, and six Rupees a mouth; so that the snmtotal is sus¬ 
ceptible of some diminution on this account, and might on the 
average lie stated at 2,070 per mensem, or 32,0-10 per annani. 

III. Lot all the rural schools or cAutiialees, a»fax sm esm be done 
without excessive inconvenience, be visited, and a certain number 
within tlie limits of each pergiinnah, say as many as six in some, 
and three in others, be selected by the Dejmty Inspector or 
Insiicctor. The points for consideration in the. selection, should be 
locality in a populous village or neighbourhood ; the cxisloocc of 
a ]iermanout sehool house or place which would afford accommo¬ 
dation os such; the duration of the school; tho number of 
pupils; the chnraeter of the Obodhan or teacher; his willingness 
to submit to visits from tho Deputy Inspector, and to use books 
that would be stqiplicd him for his sehool. There arc other 
minor points, which do not need specification. Let the Obodhans 
or teachers of all such selected sdioola be paid by Uovcnimont 
monthly one or one rupee and a half, and in special cases, two 
rup^, as a grant-in-aid. 

This may appear a tnvial measure; but, if we are not much 
mistaken, it would he regarded otherwise by those mainly 
interested. A man who earns from two to four Rupees per 
month, as the little all on which he must subsist, would not ordi¬ 
narily despise a clear and certain addition of one, or one rupee and 
a half, to his slender pittance. Linng well, 9B thinp go in tho 
Mofossil, on two annas a day, tins addition would find him food 
fur a week; and however insignificant it may sound or appear, 
it would have its weight with the recipients. We may calculate 
that about 500 rural schools would be aided in this inexpensive 
way. The aid so given to so man^ schools might very properly 
be regarded in the Tight of a retaining fee, in return for which 
we shoidd, in the generality of oases, be enabled to direct the 
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innnonoc of the ohi Obodhaiifi, io lay their overt antagonism, 
to iubtil a few ideas of progress into their heads, to place 
some hooks in their hands, and through tliem in the hands 
of their pupils, to improve the maimer and material of their 
inst.niutions, to supply a stimulus to their rude pui)i]s, to re¬ 
move some prejudices, and generally to encourage, foster and 
strengthen any debire tiiat might exist for knowledge and 
information. And when the old race of Ohodhans have retired 
from their splicrcni of labor, wc should be in the best jiosition 
to replace them gradually, in many cases with teachers educated 
ill our owu schools, who though not deep in the mysteries of 
seienMlic teacliing, would still be great improvements ou their 
predecessors, and coui.iiiue to improve with the lapse of time, 
if we assume then that 500 indigenous rural schools he aided in 
the maimer above indicated, the monthly expense will be say 
700, or per annum lliipecs B,]<00. 

\Ve would not recommend any peremptory interference with the 
Ohodlians, and Avc would require no periodical returns. Visita¬ 
tion hy Otiiuials of the Department would of course be made 
a necessary condition of the grant-in-aid; and such visitation 
frequently repeated, in a friendly and conciliatory manner, would 
secure all that is required. A visitor would take down the sta¬ 
tistics and condition of the schools, and slinuld every montii 
submit a tabulated statement exhibiting the I'csults of his obser¬ 
vation. Here wc may also add that if visitors and Deputy 
Inspectors have tact, and display a friendly spirit aud maimer, it 
will not be a matter of much didleulty, wliilc it should and 
must he an aim of duty, to visit and improve rural schools 
other than those aided by Government. Of course the same 
amount 01 control and inlluciiee over them, as may be exercised 
over aided scliools, cannot ho cx])ected. But there ajipears 
no reasonable obstacle to the attaining a degree of inilucncc, 
which will be fur good only. Example is catching. The spirit 
of competition and improvement, will be abroad in the land. 
We are indeed afraid to suggest a quid pro quo with regard 
to these non-aidod schools, in return for which our visitation 
and inspection vrould he so much better tolerated; for the little 
bill that we shall have to present will, we fear, he considered 
sutfioieutly formidable already. 

IV. In order to complete the scliomc, it would he neoessarj that 
there should he visitors of circles; say three in the Cuttack, and 
two in each of the other Districts, making seven circle visitoKi, 
a properly qualified Native Oryali Deputy Inspector for each 
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Zilinli, and an In^ippctor of Schools, with head-quart era in the 
District, and not at Calcutta. The Visitora and Deputy Insjiec- 
tors should, hofore every thmpr else, he natives of the }»rovinc«, 
and not Bengalees; and the first qualifieution of the Inspector 
should be a thoroui^h jiraetieal acquaintance with the Vernacular 
of the District. It is a soh'iun fareo to give us a local head, 
who besides having no lueal liabitalion, cannot personally coin- 
nnmieate with the teachers of his schools. Thu educational ma¬ 


chine, like every other machine, requires constant pructi(*al su¬ 
pervision by a responsible and capable head ; not a supervision 
which contents itself with reports and statements only. All elforta 
lor the advancement of popular education arc not' unlikely to 
fail as inevitably as tliosc that have been made heretofore,^ Jf 
every thing is left to the PnndiIs and visitors, or even Deputy 
Inspeeiui's, or what is tantamount to the same thing, if wo ha\e 
an Inspector who knows not his wuikmon and his material, and 
Jiis ground too, and is unable ficcly and unheBilatingly to coin- 
zniiTiiciite his ideas, w'islies and advice directly to those whom it 
is his duty most to guide and mllucncc. In every case, us far as 
practicable, visitors and Deputy Iiisjicctors should be natives of 
the province. We really do not want Bengalee scholai’s, who are 
always hankering after appointments in their own province, and 
wdio iind no sympathy or eoiupnnionship in the Mufussil, where 
their duty lies, and wdio rouse not a little dislike and opposition 
among a population pcenliarly prejudiced, by constant reicrences 
to and comparisons with things as they are in the more iavorod 
laud of Gaiir. The entire eKiablishiiient of visitors and D'pnty 
Inspectors, would not cost more than 530 rupees a month—namely 
at an average of thirty rupees a month for visitors, and eighty 
rupees for Deputy luspuetors, with small, though siiflicicut, 
travelling allowaui'es. 

We have thus sketched in outline a somewhat comprehensive 
scheme, more so at least than any that has yet been tried and 
one that embraces a good proportion of the existing rural schools 
of the people. There is, however, for the present a defieiency 
or disproportionateness in it, in the provision made for aiding 
the indigenous schools. These aided schools form the links 
uniting the people^s elTurts with tliose made hy Government on 
their behalf, and the hotter aided and more numerous they can 
be made, the closer and more beneficial will ho the connection. 
Any extension of the scheme should therefore be in this direction. 
We thus admit tliat the provision we have made for the aiding 
of rural schools is at present rather insu^icient in proportion 
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io llic comparative impnvisince of l.hat olyect; but that pro- 
xihion is susceptible of ^I'iulual and ;:;;reut extoiisioii, which can 
beeili'jtcd at anytime, when jusiitied by success, or made 
piwsihle by the {growth of funds, w’hicli do not now exist. 
Next in the fjrade of importance are the Pcreruiinah Schools, 
They will alford liviiif^ and practical example to xilhi^c schools, 
schoolmasters .and people. IDro lomy tln'y will furnish bettor 
Ohodhans Ilian now exist; they xvill hold out a little eareer 
to many vilbij^e seliool lioys, who otlierwise would have to 
content themselves with the imperfeet and exl.rcmely l.inited 
instniclion that their present masters are capable of adbnlintir, 
or to neglect even that from want of a stiniulus, an object of 
.ambition. Itcsides these and other advanta^'es, these Pei {rimnali 
Sf'lioois would diri'ctly educate a proportion of the seliool-{jj.tiii;if 
jiopulation, namely, from tw'o to three thousand boys. And 
iin.'dly of gre.at impnrtsiuee are the proposed zillah seluxds. It 
does not speak well for tlie lildiieation Department, that in the 
^reat centres of population, in each of W'hicii from thirty to forty 
tiioiisaiid native inhabitants are to he found, possessinir a greater 
desire for the education of their rihin^ pro«]j<‘iiy, ami <in*ilio 
whole undoubtedly much better able to pay for the mlvanta«;e, 
there exist no purely Vernuiadar (Oryah) seliools above the 
^rade of ordinary chalmleea or village st'liools. Our plan suppliers 
this detleieiicy, and if judiciously earned out, would, w'c have 
every reason to believe, ]in>ve most satisfactory. 

VVe shall content ourselves with two more parapfraphs. Fiist 
as to the n<r<vrcuate expenditure required by such a scheme in 
its cumpleU'iicss:— 

3 Zillah Schools per mensem 337 per annum 3,03 ii 


100 

500 

7 

S 


Perp^nnnah do. do. 

Aided village do. do. 

Circle visitors do. 

Zillah Inspectors do. 

Books gratis do. 


2 ,sr>o 
700 
345 
270 
50 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


3 I -,200 

«,400 

2,910 

3,340 

600 


Total Enpoes .do. 4,143 do, 53,304 

By fees, and a reduction of expenditure in the present Anglo- 
Veruaeular Zillah Schools, the total cost might be reduced, in 
round umnbers, to half a lakh of rupees.^ It w-ould of course be 
conHned to that tract of the country, which is culled the Mogul- 
bundee, or settled part, which, if we are to accept the censns of 
1S54, the latest that has been made, oontainf a population of 
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2,550,000. This, however is, as we have already remarked, pro- 
huhly an cxajr^’erated estimate, whieli mip^ht, with u])])ro\inmte 
accnraey, 1}C converted into 2,000,000. The expenditure of the 
liulf lakh would therefore ho at the rate of about 4| pie a head 
per auiiiim. 

lii the second place we have to indicate the source from which 
the public funds may hereafter be p^reatly relieved of the 
buidcn of this expediture. The Mo^nlhniidi'e of Orissa, is a 
temporarily settled tract, the current set tlementexpirinf^ in lcS07. 
The jMofussil Jumrna, or jjioss land llcvciiue, may be assumed 
as twenty lakhs of Rupees. J ud^iu|r from t he results^ of the renewal 
of settlements oi‘ isolatiMl estates within tlie Mo^iilbundce, or 
adjacent to it, which, havinjf^ liad shorter terms to run than the 
general settlemeiils of tlie Province, have been since made 
afresh, and Judging also from the great enhancement that lias of 
late years taken place in the value of laud and its produce, it is 
not too much t# predict, indeed it seems well w'ithin ])r(>ha1)i- 
lity that the resettlement of the province would, in 1S67, yield a 
land revenue of from twenty-two to twenty-four lakhs of Rn]>ccs. 
Is there any resonable objection why n slight cess should nut be 
added to this jiimina, for ediu'utional purposes? Two per cent 
would yield tioin to Hii^iees; and this would go a long 

way tow^ards the aggregate outlay on education. Other sources of 
llevcnue, annually on the increase, may be supposed for the 
nonce to supjily the balance. Tiiis principle of levying on, or 
adding to, the jumina of the land at settlement, such a cess as 
the above, is one that has been acknowledged, if not acted on, 
by Govcrnineiit, and to our a)>prehension is most equitable and 
just in the abstract, and w'ouhl effect so light an enhancement of 
the rent-payers* burdens, as to bo hardly appreciable, lit the 
ease of this Province, tlie Government are fettered by no unwary 
promises as in permanently settled estates, and ere they proinul* 
gate any, we think it would be worth the. while to take the 
matter into consideration. Half a lakh of llupcos thus contribu¬ 
ted by the people themselves, with any further allowance from 
Imperial funds, which it might please Government to make, 
would, or should, do a great deid for the cause of popular education 
in this ioug neglected, but promising province of British India. 
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Anr. IV.—1. Wstory of the 2fili(ar^ Transnrihms of the BrUisA 
Eation in Jadoshm from the ^ear 1713. Hy liubci't Orniej 
F. A. S. Madras: re-prinled by Pharoah & Co. 

2 .—BiilUc liecords, 

W E wonder bow many people liavo read Ibrousrh Orme’s 
llindostan. Macaulay, indeed, lias proiioiiDood that old 
world author to be inferior to no Enohnli historian in style 
and power of paintinjj^; but then he is o])prt*H!«ive from the 
load of detail. His work is not a liistory properly so culled, 
such as IVIucaulay himself would have written, but a graphic 
report by ‘our own correspondent/ A hiindr^ years hence, 
])eoplc will prefer to read the annals of the Crimean "VVar suni- 
raetl up into a sin^fle chapter by some future Gibbon, rather 
than labour throuf^h Dr. llusseli’s pietiircsfiue but louff-windcd 
volumes. In the same way the present generation will probably 
prefer readinfj a concise narrative of the ciuirse of events in early 
Madius history, to wading through the mass of facts recorded 
by old Ormo. 

But there is another circumstance which interferes with the 
popularity of Ormo^s work. The period to which it ivfera is 
extremely limited, extending over sixteen years only, namely, 
from the year ])reccdiug the French occupation of Madras in 
1716 down to the triumphant capture of Pondicherry in 1761. 
Of the previous history of India his knowledge w'as very slight 
and untiustworthy; and the later history he never atempted. 
Then, again, tlie bulk of his woik is chicily devoted to the pro¬ 
gress of affairs in the Madras Presidency. Ho did indeed spend 
some years of his early life in Calcutta, and thus has incorpor¬ 
ated in his annals a narrative of events in Bengal both before 
and after the Black Hole tragedy in 1766. But throughout the 
period to which he restricted himself, Madras stood prominently 
forward in British India; whilst during a large portion of that 
period he was himself a member of the Council at Fort St. George. 
In Madras, therefore, bis very minuteness of detail has served to 
perpetuate his memory and concentrate his fame. His work is a 
treasury of authentic stories of the early deeds of the Madras 
Army, and thus has been for generations the delight of every 
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cninp anil cnnloimieiit tlirou^hoiib tlie Pre^i(lotI(y, wliicli ccvld 
boas-t the posseFf'ien of voluiiios whieli up to the mcjineiii of tlie 
present iTpuhlieatiou have hecn both costly and rare. With 
Orme in baud any Madras resident can point out the spot wIum’O 
iMalfiize Kiian washeutrn by tlic French at Si. Thome, and where 
Count Lally ])hintod tlm guns wdiieh were to hatter down the 
walls of Fort St. Ge(»rp:e. M<»reover the t<»pof^raphic*al know- 
leclji'e of Onne exteiuled to almost every part (»f Southern India, 
which was at that tiineknimnto the European. Mysore was 
indeed vl terra fucoffmin \ but with ulL the famous localities hc- 
Iween the eastern (Jlials and the sea, he seems to have hceii 
thoroup^hly familial. The old camp at Triehinopuly, the sacred 
island of Serin^huin, the broken ramparts at Arcot, the »Tcal 
pao'oda at Coiijeverain, the precipitous rock at Ginjee, the blood- 
siainiMl foit at Vellore, and even tiic remains of Dutch j^lory at 
Pulicut and Sndras, are all iine.^tcd with the liveliest luterost hy 
the i>raphie piff'of the bid antiquarian. 

Having' said thus much for Orme w'e dismiss him without 
further ceremony, lleceiit researches in the Madras rn'ords 
have thrown a ncvvlig^ht iijion the early pro«;re‘*s of Bntihli settle¬ 
ments in this country ; and aceordinj^Iy by their aid vve purjiuse 
to sketch the early history of Itladras from the foundation of 
Fort St. Georg^e down to the period when the annals of ihe 
Presidency begin to connect themselves witli those of India, a 
date which coincides with the close of the period treated by our 
historian. 

Early in the seventeenth century, whilst James I was study¬ 
ing llchrevv at ILunptun Court, the English and Dutch were 
trying to establish fortified Victories on the Coast of Coromandel, 
in order to exi'hange the cloths of that locality for the pepper 
and spices of Java and tlie Moluccas. The Dutch came first and 
erected a grea^ square ninssive Fort at Pulicat, about 30 miles to 
the north of ihe present site of Madrae, and another at Sadras, 
about 30 miles to tlie south of that site. At Pulieat seareely a 
vestige is to be found of the But eh of the oldeu time, beyond a 
quaint burying ground, a street lined with ti*ees, a few Dutch 
houses, anu a few heavy inassca of half buried brick work, which 
serve to show where the Fort once stood. But at Sadras the 
destruction has been but partial, and the band of time has dealt 
lightly with the rains. The watch towers and stair ca.ses, the 
Governor’s house and the OfiBeers quarters, the banacks, the cells 
for prisoners, the magazines, the store rooms, the'ramparts,-^aU 
are still there, showing the heavy brick work, and neatness and 
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primnoss of style, for which the Datch were so celebrated.^ 
At this early epoch the English tried to settle at Pnlicat along 

* Wu know of 110 place in India so redolent of old Dnloli life in India, 
as 8iidiaH. There tlio pilgrim may wander, not only through the old Fort; 
but ihroiigli the tioveruor's oiHeial reeidiMice, now a traveller’ll bungalow, 
and above all, through the ruins of Mylin Heer’e magnificont garden Luniie; 
and at la^t he will alrnoat iknoy that the great lucrehant princea of the 
aeventoentli I'entnry have but jubt vanished anay, nrith their huge pijiea, 
their fiery schnaps, and their stately vrows. The following extraote from 
some notes taken on the apot about a year ago by the writer of tlic pioseiit 
article may bo nut without intereht. 

" I'he Fort at Sadros must have been n very imposing place a century' nud 
a half ago; and enough of tho fortitieations are still staiidiiig, to show Uie 
great strongth of the masoniy, aa well as the an .uigenient and pUu of the 
jilaec. The visitor can atill walk along the elevated terraces, and examine 
the inagiuini'H, the store rooms, tho tre.uinry, tho barraekH, and the terrible 
diingooiiH, He may still enter the rcbideni'e of the Commandant, and even 
ascend to the watch towers and guard-iooius. Ihit there, in a s^iot once an 
au'iia of eoiistant bnsiuess and biibtle, all is silent and dipolate. The pur¬ 
ple eonvolviiluH luxuriates amongst the niius, and iioUiing is heard but the 
ni'Iemii roar of the waves, whiuh daah upon tho sandy beauh unchanging and 
uiiehangeable. 

'*Thc Fiii't was originally a groat square, or rather a parallelogram, riaiiig 
np to a eoiibideiuble height on a sandy uiuincncc within tliree hundred yards 
of tho bua. It seems to luve been about six bundrud feet long, and four 
hundred feet broad All round the Fort there was a double line of wall, 
or rather two walls, with the space between them filled up with earth so 
as to fill in a magnifiveut terrace walk; and each corner of this large forti¬ 
fied parallelogiaiu wiis formed by a strong bastion. Within the Fort 
on the land side, was the lino of barracks ]irotcuted by' the massive walls. 
On the B(‘a side were tho watch towers, and quarters of the Oflicers of the 
garrison. On either side is a well cunslnicted bomb proof magsaiue. In the 
south-west corner is the old burial ground, with its massive tombstones of 
seiilptured gi'atiiie, where many a troubh'd and a(‘liiiig bosom found a resting 
place at last The cuii'unce to Uie Fort is composed of a beautiful and 
strongly built archway, surmounted by a tower; and near it is a large well, 
bullicient to have fuinished a euntinuous and plentiful supply of water to the 
whole garrison. 8uch was the Fort of Madras in the olaeii tim'e, when the 
Dutch meiohants lorded it over their little territories, and treated all other 
Kuropcaus with the utmost suspicion and disdain, Kising abruptly firom 
tile sea, it must have been seen firom distant sliips miles and miles aw^. 
At the same time the unhealthincss arising fi'om the height of the walls 
must have been greatly tempered by the glorious sea breease, which rushed 
along the terraces and tlsongh the watch towers and guard rooms, bringing 
to the weary denizens of the Fort all the freshnem and euoluess of the radi¬ 
ant waves. Once more we may fancy we hear the gun announcing the arri¬ 
val of another ship in the o'ifing, and sue in our mind's e^e the stolid 
Dutchmen, cut off from their native land, eagerly drinking m the nem of 
the landing of their own Willium of Orange on the shores of Great J^itain, 
or listening anxiously to the story of h» mighty and desperate s^ggle 
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with the Dutch, but the arran^ment between such cotnnicrcial 
rivals was altogether impracticable. They then tiiod a neigh¬ 
bouring locality, but it did not answer. At last in 1039, ti e 

against the overwhelming power of Louis. Oiuv more we may see a f nmi- 
bliiig harkCira hnnying in with the terrible newti that the MuhiaUHvi are 
once again plundering and ravaging the CVnatie: whilst the sudden clang¬ 
ing \if the midnight alarm hell is Humnuniing all hamls to get in the 
goodq from the town, to seivo out aimiiunilion, or to roan the walls 
Once more we in.ay aee all the agitation ami Imstle of that quaint old h'ort, 
from the btaioly ilovemor of the settlement, to the ynun|; boy in the coun¬ 
ting lumse. or the cuiaeiutiil ]>risonei' in the hoi and f(>v(‘risn dungeon ; wliilst 
the wtiiehinm of the night aie straining tlieiv eyes fiom eveiy tower to eahh 
the tiist glimpse of those ]>i»iteutons tires which generally heiaided the ap¬ 
proach of that terrible >iii(l s.i\iige foe. Ihit .ill is silent now Mighty ,Ae!irH 
have passed away sieeo that stiuiige old settleimnt fell into Itritish h.indM. 
'I’hat too was a* stiniiig time. The Tigris id Mysore were desolating the 
Cariiaiie np to the very walls of Foil St. tleoige. iihen a iironijit old Kng- 
lish (ieiieial nnned tlieFoil in all diieetmus h-st it should fall into tin* hands 
of llyder, and lelt little be^'pnd tlie einekcd and bhatteivd walls in the state 
they lire sitiiidiiig now. 

“ One iieenliiirity ol tho old Dutch Fort at Sadras is so illustrative of the 
national eli.iriuler, tliat it ninst not he passed unnotieed. In all diieelions 
We See inuiiiiestatiuns of that peiuliai squateiiess, msitness, piminess of de¬ 
sign, which gives to the whole gioup of buildings and HUiioiiiiding walls 
almost the ajqiearanee of a neat model of something still larger and grander. 
Kvei} thing (*eems to have been owleied, legulatnl, and out by rule and 
square, fioin the staiieases and terraces to the a'idehtowers and guard¬ 
rooms. Ilut this same love of (<rdcr and rule rendered the Dutch ivinorseless 
and inexoiable towaids prisoners and deseiters. The wretched victims wero 
consigned to honilile dungeons, rarely to quit them exec]*! to enter their 
grnvva. Delinquents and defaulters weie iieated with unsimring sevraty 
arouiiiitrag almost to fenieity; and wc may rem.u'k that, next to the lii- 
qnisilion, tew admiTiistiations arerc more relentless and cruel than those of 
the Dnieh Governors in India and Ihilavia 

“ A hundi*ed yards inland from the Fort atands what was cnee the town 
house or olhciul resideueo of the Dutch (xovem(U‘. It consists of one ample 
hall, with rooms on either side, and a long spacious verandah in front. Tliis 
building is also interesting to the visitor, inasmueli us at present it forms 
the traveller’s bungalow; and we may odd, for the information of tourists, that 
free accoiumodution may he obtained at all times, only the traveller must take 
his own provisions aud mattresses. TJie most curious feature counected 
with this building is the quaint old garden. ’ An English garden in India 
disappears entirely in a very few years, if no attention is paid to the culti¬ 
vation ; hut though nearly a centurv has passed away since this Dut^rh gar¬ 
den was left to itself, the rains still remain. Eveiy faneifully cut bed, and 
straight prim ]»th, was lined with brick covered uith white chutiam; and 
to this day tho liucs still remain to indicate the beds and pathways of oldcu 
time. There too are the solid seats, the massive walls, the neat tank with 
little channels for watering the beds, and tho luxuriant remniiia of trees and 
flowers which still straggle against thick overgrowth of privkly pear. > 
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year before the of the Long Parliament, a Mr. Day 

proceeded to the Portiiguc.se settlement at St. Thome, where 
he I’omul unexpected cneourageinent from both the Portuguese 
authorities and the native powers. A little strij) of laud along 
the shore, alioiit live miles long and one mile inland, was obtained 
IVora the llu]ah of Clhandragheri on payment of an annual rent 
of 1200 pagodas ;* and an oblong fort facing the sea was cons- 
triieted witliout delay, and named after the patron Saint of 
England,—Fort St. tleoige. 

Tlie state of the country round about the little Port would be 
a marvel to the present generation. The MnsRulmaus had not as 
yet pressed so lar to the south, whilst even the Mns.sidnian hings 
of the Dekhan (the countries l>ing bet\vt*en the Flerbndda and 
the Kristna) were as yet independent <jf the (li'cat Mogul, The 
llujali of Cliandraglieri was n Hindoo,—the representative of 
the onee famous Native sovereignt}*^ of Bijianagur, the last of 
the great Hindoo kingdoms, which had been overtnnied about 
eighty years previouhly by a confederacy of the Mussulman 


“ But this Town ITouap niid grave looking garden are dwarfed into iiiHig- 
nifieaiice hy the aidu of the inagiiiiimit Garden which uiieeroaein 

btatfly gi,mdem‘ nearly half a mile inland, and where the Dnirhiucn of old 
diaplaycd their tahte tor llowurs and canals to their heart’s vuntuut. There 
was once the Diitchinan's bean ideal of luxury and ruined dignity. A quaint 
but splendid ediiiiH*, strung as a castle, hut rendered light and elegant by 
its gjui-eiul towel's, elevated tiuiaces, and curious arches. The gardens 
epieading over tour auies wero all cut up into straight walks, niatheuiutical 
IkhIh, and endh'ss water chaiiiiels. Trees and llowers all w'ere luxuriant but 
ii'im ; and the detpwaleisof the lake-like tanks, were as solcniu and hu- 
perturhahle as a Dutch canal. In a word, all the wonders of a xvsidonce at 
the Hague wen* reproduced in that sandy plain. The indications of the past 
arc still so fresh, that the imagtuation easily calls up a pictwe of the days 
that have been. The walks once more alive with young Dutch tiaders, so¬ 
lemn as judges; and with lair young vniws, stately, priui and blooming as 
the precisely cut beds of duwera. From yonder tower a stan'hcd lady in 
ruflles may liavc been looking down upon the yellow lotus dowers in ihat 
deep lake; or watching the Govenior and Council sitting in that suinil em¬ 
bower^ island, with the eternal schnaps and coifee and stuj^ndouspipe. All 
is intensely Dutch, and yet here and there glides a mild Hindoo, or a jewelled 
and hangled Ayah. But all is a dream of the past. Silence and dosolatiom 
arc the only denizens now; and nature alone luxuiiates amongst the ruini.” 

* The original grant on gold leaf was preserved for moia than a century, 
but appears to have been lost during the French ooouparion of the Fort, 
1746-48. 
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kings of the Dekhan.^ Seven years after the foundation of 
Fort St. George, the poor Rajah of (’haudragheri was com¬ 
pelled to fly before the advance of the Mussultnuus, and to take 
refuge in Mysore, leaving his territory in the Carnatic, inclu- 
eive of the Knghsh settlement, in possession of the Mussulman 
king of Golconda, the modern Ilyderahail. 

Meantime the English at Fort St. George began buying up 
cottons and muslins, and selling htokiug glasses, knives, lend, 
and crimbon and green cloths after their usual fasiiion. To the 
north of the Foit sprung up a luige Native village of mud and 
bamboo, which formed the luideus of the modem Black tow'u. 
Immediately to the south w'as a little iishing village, uhere the 
inhabitauts had been iishing and making nets since the days of 
Rama, and v\here they are fishing and making nets still, just 
as they did in days ot yoie, aud utterly regardless of the world 
around. Further to the south, about three or four miles from 
the Fort, was the decaying Furtugiiesc settlement of St. Thome; 
whilst inland beyond the English territory were groups of native 
villages, which still give their names to the now fashioiiable 
quai'tei'S of the modem city of Madras. When the Rajah of 
Oliaudragheri lied into exile, the English obtained a fresh lease 
from the Shah of Golcuuda on the old terms of I2UU pagodas 
per annum; and also kept a Brahmin vakeel at the court, who 
transacted all the husinebs, and scut them all the news. 

The interior of the Fort was arranged in a strictly commercial 
style. There wei’e some twenty soldiers, and a stall' of civilians 
in the old fashioned grades of apprentices, W'riters, factors, and 
merchants. There vras also a governor and a chaplain. Ail the 


* The old Hindoo euipiro of Bijianagnr, extended daring the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury over the greater pait of Southern luilia, aud thus nearly curreaponded 
to the preaent limits of the Madras IVesidency. Its inetro]K)h8 on the river 
Toombuddra wan literally constructed of granite of the cyclupean btyle of 
masonry; and to this day tlie luiiis arc said to he the hnest in all Indio. 
There is a continued suecession of ttreeis, iiiteraectod liy aqiuducta and paved 
with granite, for a distance of three miles; whilst the temples, and other build¬ 
ings public and private, are on a colossal scale and of tlic purest style of Hindoo 
arohitcciure. extent and grandeur of this rity of the dead, ore sufficient 
to indicate the greatness of the old Hindoo sovereimiiios before the advent 
of Ihe MTUttvInians. Tlie Forte at Vellore and Ohandragbon were built by 
the Byiauagor Riq^. Ram H^’ohthe last ruler was defeated in 166i on the 
plaiuA of TeiUoc^ by a confederacy of the tour Mtusulmaa Hhahs of Ahmed- 
Duggur, !l^a)^r, Golconda, and Reeder; and until within a comparatively 
recent period nis head was preserved in the city of Bqjopuor. 
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oivilianSj from the youngest appiontice fresh from Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital up to the governor himself^ attended morning and even¬ 
ing prayera daily, with two sermons on Sundays, and something 
extra on Wednesdays. The Directors moreover supjdied the 
Fort liberally with Bibles and Catechisms, and a copy of the 
five folio volumes of Poole’s Synopsis for light reading. The 
scale of salaries was somewhat limited; apprentices only getting 
£5 a year, the chaplain £100, members of council £10(1, and 
the governor £300 j but then considerable fortniics could be 
made by private trading. Tbo entire est.ablishmoiit, excepting 
the soldiers, took their meals together, so that board and lodg¬ 
ing were furnished by the Directors in addition to the pay. 
Tlie whole English population of the place varied from a hundred 
to a hundred and fift^ souls, according to the number .of sold¬ 
iers, winch varied with the limes or rather with the fears of 
the Directors at home. A number of native peons were also 
taken into military service, and aimed with swords, hueklers, 
bows and arrrows, and other primitive weajions of the cmintiy. 
Morals were at a low ebb of course. Drunkenness and dicing 
were the great vices of the time; whilst both soldiers and civili¬ 
ans naturally inclined towards the women of the coniitrv, especi¬ 
ally towards the Popish Portuguese women of St. Thome. Some¬ 
times they desired marriage, but ibis the cliaplain resulutely 
refused to perform, uulcss the women solemnly renounced 
Popery, and promised to attend the Protestant chapel and profit 
by his teaching.* 


* Althoagh drankraneHfl, duelling, gambling, and licratiouHness were only 
too common, the etnotest rules were laid down fur preherviiiu sobriety and 
morality. Sir William Langhoine in 1G78 issued express orders,— and ocr« 
tainly his views were liberal,—that no person was to be allowed to drink 
above half a pint of arrack or brandy and one quart of wine at a titno, under 
a penalty of one pagoda upon the housekeeper that supplied it, and 12 la* 
nams (about a rupee) upon every guest that had exceeded tliat modest 
allowance. Drunkenness was to be punished by a fine or the stocks. All per¬ 
sons addicted in any way to licentiousness were to be imprisoned at the dis¬ 
cretion of the Governor, and if not reclaimed were be sent back to 
England. All persons telling a lie, or absenting tliemselvos fivm morning or 
evening prayers, were to be fined fonr fanaius for each oiience. Persont 
being out ol the Fort after eight o’clock in the evening were to be nnnished; 
and any one committing the heinous offence of ^tiing over the wmls of the 
Port upon any pretence whatever, was to be kept in irons until tlie arrival 
of the ships, and then to be sent to England there to receive further 
condign punii^ment. It was also ordained that all persons swearing, onrs- 
ing, muimng, or blaspheming the saoxed name of Almighty GKidthonld 
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Tlio position of some of the e:irly Madras Governors irust 
have litcii a very peculiar one. In Clmrlos IPs time the French 
and English wore allies in Enr()])Cj hut in the East they were 
rivals. On one oeeasion a French i^dmirul landed a force at St. 
Tliom^, and captured the place from the Mussiilmun authori¬ 
ties ; and the Madras Governor could not help the Mussul- 
luana to drive them out Iwcause of the Eim)pean alliauce, 
and consequently had to give presents of scarlet broad 
cloth, looking glasses, sandals, and other similar ai-ticles to the 
Mussulman olficers at St. Thome, lest they should transmit com- 
p1aiiit.s of ])is condiu't. to the coui-t at (joleoiula. Then, again, 
the Native great, men generally, extracted frequent preseuts by 
threatening to gel the town rent raised. Moreover in 1077 the 
Mahraitas poured into the Garnatic uiitler the celebrated Sivujee, 
and dernaiuled presents, whieli were of course promptly forward¬ 
ed, JVfeanlime the Directors at home insisted upon colleeting a 
house tax in their town at JSladrasjiatanam, which was rapidly 
increasing in size and population; and this step threatened to 
depopulate the town, and was only carried out with great diffi¬ 
culty. 

About loss, the year of the " great and glorious” revolution 
at liome, a serious daugc'r threatened Fort St. George, and the 
place was put into a state of defence. The iiulepciidcnt Mussul¬ 
man kingdoms of the Dekhan had long been a source of annoy¬ 
ance to the Great Mogul; ftir every rebellious prince in the 
royal family of Delhi, every disgraced minister or disappointed 
genera], rushed oil* to the Dekliaii to sequie a refuge, and in 
many cases to procure the means of revenge. The throne at 
Delhi wjw at this period hold by Auriiiigzebe, the Oliver Crom¬ 
well oi' the East, and perhaps the greatest of all the Mogul 
Sovereigns. The conquest of the Deklian was his favourite 
scheme, and the grand army of the Mogul was marched to Bija- 
pore and Guleonda, and the Mussulman Kings of the Dekhau 
ceased to he. Madras thus underwent a farther change of masters, 
and hud to forward large presents to the Mogul Officers. But 

pay a fine of four fanams for each oflbnoe; that auy two nereons, who should 
go out into the fields to decide a quarrel between them by the sword or fire 
arms, sbould 1^ imprisoned for two nionths on notbing fiut rice and water; 
thul any soldier giving anotber the lie should he made fast to a gun, and 
then n>(‘elve leu small blows with a rattan, frail laid on by the man to whom 
be hud given the lie; asid that any officer who should in any way connive 
at the ofieuce, or at any mitigation of the punisbmeut, should forffiit a 
month’s wages. 
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meantime Auriin^zebe had awakened a new enemy who waa 
ultimately to overthrow the Mop^iil ponrcr. A great array «>t‘ 
Mahruttaa under Sivnjcc poured into the Carnatic and plundoiod 
Conjevoram, only forty miles from Fort Si. George, and then 
mlvaneed ii]Km Golconda. A protracted and desolating war be¬ 
tween the iilalirattas and the Moguls ensued, which lasted for 
ten years, and more than once threatened to overwhelm Fort 
^^t. (ie<»rg(*. The principal domestic events in the history of the 
Knglisli settlement at this period were the institution of a Mayor, 
Aldermen and Ihirgesses in Madras; the rise of tiic Armenian 
eoinimmity under special privileges; and a great cxehangc of 
feasting and fesli\itios between the Duteh (ro\eruor of Fulieat 
and the English Governor of Fort St. George, who were of 
course very good friends during the reign of Dutch William. 
A fanmus naval iiiflit, now quite forgotten, also t 4 >ok plai'O betwcL'ii 
tlie English and French in the M.idras roads and within view of 
the Fort; whilst the Madras territory was e.xteiidc<) a little by 
the ]>osses.sion of some of the villages which make up the modern 
city of Afadras. Throughout the whole pi'riod, iiitcrlo|icrs, or 
juratcs as they were charitably called, were very t<roiiblesome ; 
wbiUt a rival Company started at home, and oci'asioued great 
loss and anxiety. These mutt.ers however are recorded in general 
history; tiie following story will prCv c more novel and enter¬ 
taining, whilst largiily illustrating the early relations between 
the English and the Aloguls. 

About the year L70t) Duwood Khan, a Afogul General of some 
eminence, was a]q>ointod by Aurungzehe to be Commander in 
C'liief of the Carnatic, which of course ii]cliide<.l the little 
English territory of Madras. The great object of Duwood 
Khan, was to obtain a largo present from the English, and ac¬ 
cordingly he visited St. Tiiome, and hinted that he required the 
modest sum of ten thousand pagodas. At that time the 
Governor of Madras was Mr. Thomas Pitt, better known as the 
grandfalher of the great Earl of Chatham, and the possessor 
of thu great Pitt Diamond. Mr. Pitt was determined to 
thwart the avaricioas Nabob, but for some months ncgocia- 
tions wore ooiuliicted with an outward show of the utmost 
])ossil)le cordiality. On one occasion,—Saturday, 13th July 
1703—a splendid feast was given to the Nabob in the Consulta¬ 
tion Room in Fort St. George. The whole ciitertainmetit was 
conducted on a magnificent scale. The train bands were or¬ 
dered out, and the little streets of the Fort were lined 
with soldiers from St. Thom^ gate to the Governor’s quariers. 
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A dinner of six hundred dishes was dressed and managed by a 
Persian inhabitant; at which the Nabob, the Dewan, and the 
Bukshee all ate and drank very heartily; and indeed the de¬ 
votion of the Nabob to the cordial «at«rs and French brandy 
must have been highly gratifying to his entertainers. After 
dinner the dancing gills were introduced into the Consuliatiun 
Room to divert the Nabob; and about snnset the latter departed, 
announcing his intention of getting up early next morning to 
jijiy a visit t > the ships in the roads. Next morning, however, 
it was reported that the Nabob had got so drunk the night be¬ 
fore that he could not go. But these civilities did not divert 
Dawood Khan from his ])Tiuiary olycct—the ti‘n thousand pa¬ 
godas; and Mr. i'ltt deemed it expedient to form a band of 
Portuguese voluiit-eors, and indeed the Fort was kejit in 
a slate of const 4 fnt alarm. On one occasion, when more tlmu 
half intoxicated, the Nabob suddenly moved towards the Fort 
witJi a great detachment of horse and foot, and all his elephants; 
but was induced to halt until Mr. Pitt could be informed of his 
arrival. The halt ])roved loo much for tho sobiiety of the 
IMub^ulman lord, and he staggered into a Purt.ugiicse chapel and 
slept away until the evening, when he sent a messenger to Gover¬ 
nor Pitt to lender his ajiologies for not coming, and to request 
the favour of a dozen more b4>ttles of cordial waters. A few 
months afterwards affairs reached a climax. Dawood Khan 
made still greaUT demands, wliich Mr. Pitt resisted. At length 
the Mussulman fairly besieged the Fort, cut otf all supplies, ' 
and seized all goods coming from up country. The blockade 
lasted for three months, after which some kind of compromise 
was effected, and the siege was raised. 

Mr. Pitt was Governor of Madras during the unprecedentedly 
long period of eleven years. The most remurkuble event in his 
career was the good understanding which he managed to effect 
with the Great Mogul at Delhi. Auningzebe died in 1707, and 
his three sous as usual on such occasions, engaged in deadly 
conflict for the throne. Shah Alum tho eldest took some steps 
to propitiate Mr. Pitt, in order to induce the English Gh>vernor 
to arrest and secure a dangerous brother, who might try and 
escape on board one of the vessels in the Madras roads and 
renew the conflict in Bengal. Governor Pitt in return sent the 
most fulsome letters of compliment, by which however he succeed¬ 
ed in obtaining many decided advantages for Madras. Subse¬ 
quently Shah Alam ^ined the victory over his brothers) and 
secured the throne without any assistance from the English. 
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The successor to Mr. Pitt, was Giilstoiic A<l(Hson, the eldest 
brother of the great Essayist. Poor Gnlstoue, however, died a 
month afterwards, leaving a fortune to his celebrated relative, 
lu 1710 Dawond Khaii was finally recalled, and ^adatiillah Khan 
was appointed Dewaii of tlie Carnatic, who is reinurkalile in liis- 
tory as being the first Dewun or Nabob of the Carnatic, who 
endeavoured to make the olliee hereditary, [n 17i:i Shah 
Alum died at Lahore, and another desperate fratricidal strug¬ 
gle took place between his four sous; whieli after some inonihs 
terminated in the death of all four, and the aeees'tiou of a ne¬ 
phew, known in history as Perokson^ About this time the cele¬ 
brated Cheeu Kulieh Khun, the aueu*4tor of the ]»resent Nizam, 
was appointed Souhuh of the Dekhaii, under the title of Nizatn-ool- 
Moolk, or ' Regulator of the State’, hy whiidi latter desigiiatioa 
he is generally known. During the reign ot Perokserc, the Eng¬ 
lish settlement at Calcutta sent an embassy to Delhi; and a fir- 
inan was obtained, which settled some disputes between the Go¬ 
vernor of Pori St. George and the Nabob of the (kiriiatie, and was 
of course received at Madras with every demonsiratioii of respect 
and rejoicing.* But the power of the Moguls was already on 
the decline. Perokserc owed his elevation to two Seiad brothers 
Abdullah and llussuiu, and was anxious .to escape from their 
thraldom. Portuiie seemed to smile upon the attempt. Abdullah 
was vizier, ami he removed the Nizam from the governineut of 
the Dckhan, and appointed Hussein m his room ; and Poroksere 
secured the services of tlie deposed Nizam by proposing to make 
him Vizier hi the room of Abdullah, who was to be assassinated. 
The plot was ripe for execution, for Hussein was away in' the 
Dekhau. But all went wrong through the criminal weakness of 
Peroksere. He had a favourite,—alow proIligaLc minion who was 
hated by the whole court, and who persuaded the King to ptist- 
pone the execution of the plot, and to make him* Vizier instead of 
the Nizam. Abdullah discovered the scheme, and saw that so 
long as Peroksere lived his own life was in imminent danger. 
Accordingly ho made friends with the Nizam, and Butnmoned 
Hussein from the Dekhan. The terrible events w hicii followed 
have been but too often parallelled in Oriental history, hut are 
well worthy of notice. Hussein reached Delhi with 30,000 horse¬ 
men, of whom 10,000 were Mahrattas. The very appearance of 
the Mahrattas, Hindoo robbers as they were, suggested ideas of 


* Copies of the correspondenoe between the envies and the Caloutta 
governor are to be found in the Nadras records. 
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massacre and plunder to the Muiisulman population of Delhi. In 
a word, the whole city was filled with dread, for every one felt 
that a terrible convulsion was at hand, and no one could foretell 
the issue of the sirug|»le. A wild rumour suddenly brought mat¬ 
ters to a climax. The Mussulmans rose ufrainst the Maliraltas, and 
plunder, fire, and massaere bogjui. Wit hin the Palace another con¬ 
flict was taking place. Ferukserc had (led for refii^re to his harem, 
and refused to leave it. The rude soldiery of the Seiads rushed into 
the sacred apartments, and soon disco\ ered the iiiihappy Em])erur 
in an afjony of terror, suiruunded by his mother, wife, and dauj^h- 
ter, and other prinoesS(*fl. Shrieks and i)rayers for mercy were of 
course unheeded. Ferokscrc was drn^'^ed away to a dark chamber, 
and the hot iron was drawn over his eyes; wdiilst the booming 
of cannon and strains of music were nnnouneing to the })eu- 
pleof Delhi that the wretched sovereign was deposed, and that 
another puppet king reigned in his stead. In a few hours order 
was restored, and tw o months afterwards the fatal bowstring ended 
the days of the unhappy Feriiksere. We need not follow the 
Mogul history further. It will he sutiicient to say that iu 1720 
Mohammed Shah reigned at Delhi, and the Nizam regained 
the government of the Dekhaii. ^ 

Madras history during this period is marked hy extreme qui¬ 
etude. The rent of 12()0 pagodas was regularly paid to Sada- 
tullah, the Nabob of the Carnatic; wbilst the Nizam waa so 
much occupied with resisting the Mahrattas, and endeavour¬ 
ing to establish his own inikqiendencc in the Dekhan, that he 
does not appear to ha\c interfered in the Carnatic, and certainly 
did not trouble himself about the little English settlement at 
Fort St. George. These had been money making times, but 
still the Company had found it nccessar}' to appoint a Governor 
of Madras juepared to cut dow'u the expenditure of the settle¬ 
ment ; and this ' financial reform was achieved by a Scotchman 
who had been many years in ibc naval service, and is still re- 
memliered as Governor Alaerae. The result was that in 1726 
the entire public expeuditure of Fort St. George, including all 
the charges for salaries, soldiers’ pay, diet, repaiis, miscellaneous 
charges, was reduced from 39,0UU pagodas per annum to 35,000 
pagodas only ; or reckoning the pagoda at four rupees, or eight 
shillings sterling, which was about the rate of exchange in tliose 
days, from about £15,000 to £14,200 a year. At the same time 
the town revenues w'erc 64,000 pagodas, or nearly doable the 
whole expenditure of the settlement. 

In 1727 a new charter from the Crown for the establishment 
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of a Mayor and Corporation, was panted to the city of Madras- 
patanam, and was celebrated with much rejoicing, and especi¬ 
ally with a f^rcat procession from the Governor’s Garden House 
to the Fort, which w^ould seem rather • strange in these days. 
We copy the order of the procession as set down in a contempora¬ 
ry record, premisiiifr that Major Boaeh commanded the garri¬ 
son, and that the Pedda Naik was the hereditary head of the 
town police:— 

Major John Ttonrh on horseback at the head of a company of Fo.>t soldiers, 
with kcttledmin, tnmipet, and other mnsic. 

The l>anciii{r Girls with the country mnsic. 

The Pedda Naik on horHch.ick at the head of his Peons. 

The Marshall with his stall' on horseback. 

The Conrt Attoriiics on horseback. 

The Ilcf^istrar carryiniif their old Charter on horseback. 

The Serjeants with their Maces on horseback. 

Tlie old Mayor on the right hand and tho new ^ 
one on tho left. r Six h.ilbeidiers 

The Aldenuon, two and tno, all on horseback. ) 

The Company's Chief Peon on horsebaek, with his Peons. 

Tho SherilT with white wand on horschaek 

The Chief Gentry in the town on horseback. 

In 1732 Sadatullali Klian, Nabob of tlic Carnatic, died of 
(i^of for the loss of his wife. He left no children, and bis 
Nabobsbip was conferred on bis nephew Dost Ali, who was 
called Nabob of Areot from his residence in that cnjiital, 
which was about sixty miles from Madras. Meantime ilie weak¬ 
ness of the Mogul, and the evil elfeuts of the Mussulman rule were 
sharply felt in Southern India. Under the Hindoo llajahs, the 
tanks or reservoirs of water, which are absolutely necessary in 
the Carnatic, where the rains are scanty and uncertain, were 
constantly kept iu repair; but such had been the neglect or 
rapacity of the Nabobs of Aroot, that these tanks had been 
altogether neglected, and rice had risen to a famine price, and 
great privations were endured by the Native population. 

Significant events were now transpiring in India which 
were to culminate in that great change in the relations , 
between the English and the Native powers, which ultimately 
led to the establishment of the British supremacy. On the 
southern frontier of the territory administered by the Nabob 
of Arcot, and about two hundred miles to tho southward of 
Madras, lay the little Hindoo kingdom of Trichiiiopoly, Xu 1732 
the Rajah of Trichinopoly died without issue, and according 
to the custom of the time, bis second and third wives burned 
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themselves with his body, or in other words, became suttee. The 
first wile Hueccoded to the Government as llanee, but her au- 
tlioiity wsis disputed liy a Prince of the blood. Under these 
ciivumstancis, the lianec appealed i.o Dost Ali, the Nabob of Arcot, 
for aid ; and tlit> latter sent an army under his son Subder 
Ali, and his son-in-law Cliuiida Saliib, to take pewsession of the 
kini^dom. Tiie name ot Ciiunda Sahib should be borne in mind, 
as he eonducted all the nep;(>eiaiions on tiiis oeeiisiun, and sub¬ 
sequently rendered himself famous in history. The army 
invaded the territory of Trieliinopoly, but could not take the 
capital At len<rlii the lianee was indii(‘i>d by Chunda Sahib 
to admit a body of troops. Orme says tbal she had fallen in 
love with the lattei but tlin story is apoeryphal. 

It is certain, however, that (^hiindii .Sahib swore on the Koran, or 
rather on a biiek ivr.'ippc«l with tin* s.inie hph’udid eoverinj'that 
usually envelopes a Kor.iii, that the tri>o])'« so admitted should 
only be employed in the restoration of the Kaiiee, and should 
then be willulravv'ii. Of course such an oath was made to he 
broken ; and it will be hidKeient to say that Oiiiiuda Sahib speed¬ 
ily mastmvd the Fort, iuiptisoucd the uiilortimate Banee, and 
made himself master of the kini>‘dom, 

These ineidfiuts were duly reported to the Governor of Madras 
by the vakeel at Areot, but mon* imporUnt events were to fol¬ 
low. The Maliratias were rapidly buoominj? a jiower in India. 
Nadir Shah, the usur|)er of the Ptirsian throne, had advanced his 
empire over Af^hunistan, and then mnrelicd on to Delhi. The 
sack, massaere, and ouirai*;c which followed in 1730 still form 
one of the darkest pa^es in ori(*ni>al history. The little i^overn- 
ment at Port St. George lu'urd the story virith disitaay, but their 
more inimediute fears were excited by' the Mahrattas. In the 
year of the Delhi massacre. Fort St. Geor<^ was put in the 
best posture of dcfeiieo, for advices were pouring in from all quar¬ 
ters that tlio Mahrattas were coming. The Nabob Dost Ali 
gallantly prepared for action. The plain of the Carnatic is 
surrounded on its western frontier by a chain of ghauts, about 100 
miles from the sea; and the Mahratta army was expected to 
enter by the jiihss or gorge of Danialcherry, about 100 miles 
westward of Madras. At this puss Dust Ali posted himself 
with a large army, but he was befrayed. Tiie Mahrattas entered the 
Carnatic by another route, and then utta.r:ked Dost Ali in the 
rear; and on the 12th May 1740, the tidings reached Madras 
that Dost Ali was utterly defeated and slain. The excitement 
of that time is strikingly depicted- in contemporary records. 
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Volunteers were raisoO, sailors were broiigjht in from the ships, 
provisions were stored, fresh ^uns mounted, native huts cleared 
away from ludore the walls; whilst the Mahratttis plundiTed 
Arcot, Cotijeverain, and other pibees in the neighbourhood, and 
behaved in evi'ry respect like an army of relentless and remorseless 
robbers. Fortunately they turned to the south and seized Triehi- 
nopoly, after which Subder Ali, the sou and’snecessor of Dost 
All, Miceeeded iu Imyimr tliem oil* by the payment of ten lakbs 
of rupees. Jiveiitii.illy tliey rotnrned lliroii';h Mysore to Satlara, 
carrying away (^liuiida Sahib, late ruler of Trieliiiiopoly, as their 
prisoner. 

Siib(h*r AH was thus relieved, bat bis distresses vvere not over. 
Ills end proved a tiagieal oin*. Hi's father had kept back the 
tribute due to the Nizam, and eonsecpiently no sooner had the 
iu*w Nabob lieeii jiluiidered by tin* JMahrattas, than ho wa* called 
upon to send a vast sum to Ilydeiahad in the shape of arrears. 
Under siieh eireuiiihtanees he uHi'eted extreme poverty, and a 
desire to go on a pilgrimage to Meeea; whilst he sent the wo¬ 
men and cliildren of his family, together with his treasures, to 
Madras; the wife and eliildreu of (Mmnda S.thib having already 
found protection at the I'Veiu'h settlement of Pondicherry, then 
under the Ciovernmcnt of the celebrated Dupleix. Snbdor All 
meiiiit'ime neglected no means to satisfy the Nizani. lie called 
upon the various eomniunders of towns and forts of the Carnatic 
to pay up th<!!r urri'ars of tribute, but of course met with excuses 
and dela>K, especially from Mortiz Ali, the Ciovernor of the 
Fort of Vellore. The town of Areot lies about 0(1 miles from 
Madras, and the Fort of Vellore about 20 miles furiber; and 
at this juncture Snbder All moved fiom Areot to Vellore, both 
to enjoy the protection aiforded by the Fort, and to force Mortiz 
AH to pay up his share of the arrears, llis army ene:iin])ed in 
the suburbs and under the walls, whilst he resided iii the Fort 
oonstautly attended by a body of guards and a nuinoroiis re¬ 
tinue. But the festival of the Mohnrrum arrived, and Siibder 
Ali imprudently permitted the greater number (if his retinue to 
spend two or three days with their families. The very day the 
leave had been graiitcil his food was jioisonell/bnt he threw off 
the etfeets and was iiulueed to believe that he had (Uily suffered 
from an attack ol* hilo. Afortiz Ali uovv saw he bud no time to 
lose. An Afghan was fouiul, whose w'ife had been outragiKi by 
Siibdcr Ali, and who was supposed to be eager for revenge. A 
few of those black Abyssian slaves, who are ever ready to (K>ii)mit 
any atrocity required by their masters, were engaged to ansist 
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the A%han. At luidni^ht the party entered the bud oharabcr of 
Sabder Ali. The servants sleeping round the bed were at 
once seized and disarmed. The Nabob tried to escape through the 
window, but was aricsted byishu Afghan, who first upbraided 
him with his adultery, and llion avenged the outrage by stab¬ 
bing liim with his poinard until he was dead. The next morn- 
inpf tlie news of the trajyedy was carried to the army, but on 
promise of rcceiviiijLj all arrears of ])ay, the siddiers at once 
ac'knowkdgcd Mortiz Ali as their new Nabob. The latter 
2 )roeee«led to Arciot with j^reat p«>mp, in order to seize the treasures 
ivliich would enable him iu keep his prumif^e, but found that 
the said treasures had all been sent away to Madras; and the 
soldiers, not r(‘ceivinj; their expected reward, be^an to ieel some 
compunetions lor the deed whieli had been committed. The 
palace was surrounded bj'' a tumnlluons mob of excited sepoys; 
and Mortiz Ali in ^rreat terror disp;uised himself as a wotnaii, 
and quitted Areot at ni^-lit in a covered palanquin, and [iroeecded 
with all speed to Vellore. Next morning Seid Mahomed Khan, 
sou of Subder Ali, was ^irocbiimed Nabob. 

Scarcely had this revolution transjiired, when tiding arrived 
that the Nizam-ool-Moolk had left the Dekhan with an over¬ 
whelming army, and was approaching the Carinatic. This event 
naturally created a great sensation. The Nizam inarched 
through the Carnatic to Trichi nopoly, which he wrt ted from 
the Malirattas. Here aii English embassy frSm Fort St. 
George humbly waited upon him, but were far too insignificant 
to be honoured with an interview. The Nizam then returned 
to Areot, whore he appoiut.ed an adventurer named Ainvar-oo- 
doen to be Nabol) for a time, promising to give the Nabob- 
ship to Seid Moiiamed as soon as the latter arrived at man¬ 
hood. Thus Anwar-oo-decn had a jtositive interest in the 
death of the young prince, and another tragedy soon took place 
in the palace of Areot, even more terrible than that which 
had recently transpired in the blood-stained walls of Vel¬ 
lore. .In June 1741 the marriage of one of the relations 
of the late Subder Ali was celebrated at Areot, and the young 
Seid Mahomed presided at the ceremony as head of the 
iamily. All the members of the house, including even Mortiz 
Ali, were present; and the regent Anwar-oo-deeu was also invited. 
On the morning of the festival, twelve Afghan soldiers, with 
their captain at their head, approached the young prince, and, 
insolently demanded their arrears of pay; and, alter some expostula¬ 
tions from the attendants, were turned out of the palace by force. 
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Farther on in the day, however, they advanced u^ain and apolo¬ 
gized fur their disrespectiul behaviour; anil this submission re¬ 
moved all further suspicion of their conduct. In the evening, 
Anwar-uo-deen was said to be' approaching, and aciordingly 
the young prince and all his guests arose from their seats in the 
roee[)tion hall, and jiassed into th<> vu'^tibulu in order to receive 
the regent at the foot of the steps winch led to it. Foremost 
among the sjiectatorH b(-low were the thirteen Afghans, who 
saluted Seid Mahomed Khan with great reverence ; and their 
captain then ascendoil the steps with the air of a man dc'iirons 
of propitiating his lord, lie was thus permitted to approach 
thepei*son of Soul Mahomed, w'heii he siiddiiily drew his dag¬ 
ger and stabhed the prince to the heart with the first blow. 
The iiiarriago rejoicings were in a moment overslmdowed with 
horror. 'A thousand swords and poniards were drawn in an in- 
the mnrdeicr was cut to pieces on the very spot; and 
* toil of InV accoinpliees suJfered the wime fate from the fury of 
ti i* populace below.’* 

Hy this deed of blood Anwar-oo-deen heeaine Nabob of the 
t^iriiatie; but the eNtciit of hib implication is a nn stery whicli 
III all piobabdity will never be known. He was the fniinder of 
tin- tbmii'' of which the lust scion died in 1^50, and who is still 
i‘.*i»res(,* .d 1.V Prince Az'm Jah. 

.’'U'h ’’as the biiitc of tl.iiigs when in Vl\'% the war of the 
cii, ije.*.si(iu dr'ov iJ.eat Biitaiii into collision with France, 
jvIm'-.' wi- to..! ’>.‘vriior (f Madras, and M. Dnpleix was 
*'-)ve*noi I •' ^VnauhiTr*. Old Morse Avas a Company's mer- 
.laut, and no more; Juipleix, on the other hand, was not only 
a French merchant luit an Indian stulcsniaii. The ol^ji'ct of 
Morse was to keep down the cxjieiiditiirc, and present a tavonr- 
ablc tialance sheet every year to his Honorable ^Masters. The 
object of Dnpluix was to gain a share in the sovereignty of 
Soutiiern India; and to ctfeet this end he employed every re¬ 
source at his disposal, utterly reganiless either of the balance 
sheet or of his Honorable Masters the French Hireciurs. Both 
the English and French Governments prepared to send out 
expeditions for the protection of the settlements of their respec¬ 
tive East India Companies. Thus an English fleet was sent out 
by the Government of George II. under the command of Com¬ 
modore Barnet; and a French fleet was dispatched by the Govern¬ 
ment of Louis XV under the command of M. Labourdoniuus. ’ 


• Orme. 
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At thirt oiihiH Dupleix was in his clomunl., whilnL liLb Er^liati 
rivals were uowhero. The far seeing b’r(*m*hiniin seems to have 
had a wholesome horror of netual wui-f.irej l>ut was endowed 
with a hrilliani genius for intrigue, nnd ]>erhi)])s fur chioaiiory. 
The English fleet was the first, to arrive iii the Bay of Bengal^ 
but Pupleix prevailed on llie Nalioh Anwar-oo-deen to command 
the Englisli not to make w'nr within the limits of tho Carnatic, 
and by these means be undoulitedly ]jreser\ed Bondielierry from 
an attack by sea. l)u]ileiv also liheriilly entertained the wife 
and family of Chunda Sahih at. Pondieherrv, and even corres- 
pimdod privately w'ltli (/humla Sahil) himself, who was still a 
prisoner in the hiiiids of the JMalirattas ; fbrthe illustrious ea})tive 
was rcprosent.ativc of the old fiiimly of Sailatulla Ivlian, and 
might succeed in a future coiu'iilsh)n in overturning the aulliority 
of Auwar-oO'deen. At Inst in 1710, Lahourdoniiais arrived, and 
took Madras almost w'lt houta blow, hut. on ilic express stipulatiuii 
that it slioiild be restored on the iiayinmit of a moderate ransom. 
Dupleix here iiiude a giand display of his intriguing ])owers, 
lie amused the Nabob hy assuring him that though Madras 
had been captured by the Preiieh, yet. it should he uliimiitely 
delivered up to him as lord parauioiini. lie utterly refused to ratify 
the terms upon w^lneh ^ladras had eajutul.iled t.o Lahoiirdon- 
nais: he declined to deliver up the place on ransom, Im seized all 
the private projierty of the English itihabit.ants, and he marched 
off all the lending peojile to Poudieh(‘rry as prisoners of war, 
One signiiieant (‘veiit followed these iinjiriiieipled truusaetioiis. 
The Nabob Anwar-oo-deen was naturally enraged at being 
overreached by the wily Freiielimnii, and marched an army 
of Mussulmans to cnjitiiro AFadrus; hut to his intense surprise 
aiid mortilication his army was beaten back hy the French Artillery, 
and thus the spell w'is in a'great measure broken which had hither¬ 
to held the Eurojieans in suhjtelion to 1 lie native powers. 

On the fall of Alatlras the English liad removed the seat of 
Qovcniinent on the Coast of Coromandel to their settlement at 
Fort St. David, about lUO miles to the south of Madras, and 16 
miles to the south of Pondicherry. Dujileix attacked Fort St. 
David, but the English weie assiNled l»y the Nabob and the at¬ 
tempt failed. The English in return attempted to ca]>ture Pon¬ 
dicherry, but that atteiu]>t also failed. At last in 1749 the war 
was brought to a conclusiou by the ]>eHce of Aix-la-Chajielle; and 
to the bitter regret of Dupleix, Madras and Fort St. George 
were restored to the English, after an occupation of two years. 
But a new revolution was to convulse not only the Carnatic 
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bnt the Bekhan, and for a brief interval Duplek was to realize 
his dream of empire. At the very moment that he was irritated 
beyond measure at the terms of the treaty of Au-la-Chapelle, 
the news arrived that the old Nizam of the Dckhan had been 
{gathered to his fathers at the ripe age of a hundred and four 
yeais, and that two claimants had started for the vacant throne 
at Hyderabad, namely, Nazir Jung, a son of the deceased Ni¬ 
zam, and Mirzaflir Jung a grandson. At the same time 
Chunda Sahib had procured his release from the Mahiattas, and 
was prepared to make an effort to wrest the Niibobship of the 
Caimtic out of the hands of Anwar-oo-dcon. Nazir Jung woe 
far away to the north, fighting an elder brother, and apparently 
regardless of the designs of his nephew Mirzaflir Jung. Ac¬ 
cordingly Chunda Saliib managed to form an alliance with Mir- 
ziiflir Jung, and Bupleix became at once the life and soul of the 
confederacy. Money and troops were raised, and it was decided 
that the united forces should in the first instance make Chanda 
Sahib Nabob of the Carnatic; and then make Mirzaflir Jung 
Nizam of the Bekhan. 

The first iiart of the programme was cleverly performed. 
Anwar-oo-deen, the suspected murderer of the young Soid 
Mahomed, was utterly defeated and slain. Arcot surrendered 
without resistance; aud the English at Madras were thunder- 
fltruck by the news that the two allies of Bupleix had achieved 
the'most brilliant success; that Mirzaflir Jung had assumed the 
state and title of Nizam of the Dukhan, and had then on 
his own authority appointed Chunda Sahib Nabob of the Carnatic. 
The new Nizam and new Nabob next proceeded to Pondicherry, 
where they were received with all respect and pomp,by Bupleix. 
One trifling achievement was alone required to consummate this 
success. Mahomed Ali, the son and heir of Anwar-oo-deen, and 
an important man in after years, had fled to the strong city pf 
Tnchmopoly; and the capture of that place alone remained to 
complete the conquest of the "Carnatic, and the utter overthrow 
of the family of An war-oo-deen. Accoi^ingly Bupleix pressed in 
the strongest terms for an immediate march upon Trichiiiopoly; 
but the two Native Princes seemed indisposed to turn their 
backs upon the pomps and pleasures of Pondicherry; and 
moreover, at length confessed that their treasures were all 
exhausted, and th^ their army would soon be clamousilig for 
pay. Under such circumstances, the allies at last marohed nol 
upon Trichinopoly but upon Tanjore, where they demanded a* 
large sum &om the Biyah. The result might have been 

0 
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antieipBiiHl. The nc^ciations were spnn out to a dreary 
Icn^h. Demands, threats, protestations of poveriy, excuses, 
and lies of all kinds, rendered the process of extracting the 
suhhidy a most tedious and protracted ali'air. At last hoinhard- 
ment was tried, and then the llajah consented to pay a lar^e 
sura. Bui the delay was not yet over. The Rajah paid up 
the flr^t iusialraont in driblets; and that too not in pagodas or 
ru])ecK, but iiv the sha|)e of ^old and silver plate, old coins, 
jewels, and other species of nondescript wealth. At this 
moment news arrived that Nazir Juu^ had marched into the 
Carnatic. The armies met at (linjce, and the result seemed to 
have ruined (or ever the cause of the allies, l)u])lcix was not a 
fijjhtin;? man, and accordingly had sent M. D’Auteuil t.o com¬ 
mand his contingent. Then the French Ofhucrs mutinied tor 
pay; D’Aulcinl and Cliiiiida Sahib Ihvl to Pondicheirv; 
whilst Mirzaflir Jun^ surrendered at discretion to his umde, 
and was immodiatelv thrown into irons. 

w 

Diiplcix’s schemes were thus utterly defeated, hut his spirit was 
nnconqnorablc. lie opened one nc'rociation with Nazir Jun;r> 
and another with some discontented A%han chiefs in Nazir Jun^s 
army. The result was that the French attacked Nazir Jiingp’s 
army, and the Afjrhans refused to repel them. Nazir Jnu^ 
was shot dead by one of the insurgents, and ISfirzallir Jun*; was 
immediately freed from his irons, and hailed Nizam of the Dekhan. 

To desenhe the emotions of Chiinda Sahib and Dupleix when 
the news reached Pondicherry, is beyond our power. Chunda 
Sahib rushed out of his house without palanquin or attendance 
of any hind, and Ihrew himself into the arms of Dupleix. The 
two friends, the ISliissulman and the Frenchman, embraced like 
men escaped trom shipwreck. Guns were fired, Te Deums were 
sung, MirzulUr Jung made a triumphant entiy into Pondicherry, 
and Dupleix arrayed in the costume of a Nabob was created Go¬ 
vernor of all India south of the river Kistna for the Great Mogul. 
A few months afterwards Mirzaflir Jung was himself slain by the 
Afghans, but his brother Salabut Jung was at once raised to the 
vacant throne, and thus the French influence continued to predo¬ 
minate in the Court of the Nizam. 

The feeHngs of the English during the progress of these ex¬ 
traordinary revolntioiis must have been mortifying in the ex¬ 
treme. They wein still prepared to support Mohammed Ali, the 
eon of Anwar-oo-deeu; but Mohammed Ali was shut up in the 
. Fort of IVichinopoly, which was daily expected to fall into the 
bands of Chanda SaMb» Moreover the Englidi genendly were 
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nttn-ly dispirited and nnnemd. At this juncture the English 
Cuinpany was saved hy the genius of Clive, lie volunteered to draw 
off Cliuiida Sahib from Tricliiiiopoly by malcinor an attack on Arcot. 
He was only tweuiy-tive years of age, and only 500 soldiers could 
be s])an‘d ; but the crisis wtis a desperate one, and his serviues 
w'cre aueepted. Amidst a storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
C'live pushed on to the gates of Arcot. The garrison fled in a 
panic, and his liltle army entered without a Idow. Clive instantly 
prepared for a siege. The garrison recovered its panic and en¬ 
camped close to the town; but Clive marched out at niid-nigbt, 
and completely routed them without losing a man. Matters seem¬ 
ed now to wear a serious asiiect for Cbunda Sahib and the French. 
An army of ten thousand men was collected and sent against 
Chve, under the command of a sou of Cliunda Sahib. The siege 
lasted iifty days. Threats and bribes were tried in vain to in¬ 
duce ('live to capitulate. At last an overwhelming attack was 
made on the great day of the Mohurrum; but Clive resisted the 
most desperate onsets, and eventually the siege was raised. To this 
day the defence of Arcot must be regarded as one of the most 
brilliant achievements in military history. It turned the tide of 
affairs througlujut the whole of the Carnatio. Mysoreans and 
the Mahrattas alike came forward to support tho cause of 
Muhamm'd Ali and the English. The French and Chnnda 
Siihib were compelled to retire from the walls of Trichinopoly to 
the fortified pagoda of Seringham; and were there pressed so 
closely that their forces deserted in crowds. At last Cliunda 
Sahib surrendered to the Rajah of Tanjoro, who put him to death ; 
whilst the French troops surrendered prisoners of war. Subse- 
queutly Trichinopoly was again besieged by the Frencii, but 
the details are of little interest now. In 1754 the war was brought 
to a close, Duplcix was recalled, and Mohammed Ali, the ally of 
the English, was acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, a dignity 
which has recently lieen brought deHnitely to a dose. 

The English and French at Madras and Pondicherry would 
now have Wn content to live together like good neighbours, 
when the seven years war, which broke out iii»1756, once more 
brought them into collision. But this war docs not come within 
the scope of the present review, which was intended chiefly to 
illustrate the early progress of the Madras Presidency, and the 
early relations between the English settlers and the Native 
powers. The uusuccessfal siege of Fort St. George by Count 
Lally in 1758-59, and the successful capture of Pomtioberry in 
1761 by Sir Eyre Coote, are thus principally worthy of notice 
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from the prominent place they occupy in the graphic pages of 
Bobort Orme. 

The subsequent century of Madras history remains to be 
writteoj and when written will be found to possess a value and 
interest at present wholly unknown. It would not only un¬ 
fold the gradual extension of the British power from a jageer 
to an empire, but it would exhibit the history of those patient 
administrators who conscientiously sought to adapt the Govern¬ 
ment to the people, rather than to force the people to accept 
their own foreign ideas. But upon this point we need not 
now dwell. 
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5. M X, 1859. 

I N early life wc are full of faith in the unfailing efficacy of 
abstract truths. We assume, and apparently without much 
inconsistency, that what is true must be irresistible and that 
great truths have only to be proved to be so, and all mankind 
will come together and join shoulders to carry them out in practice. 
But, as we shake off the dreams of youth, the stern features of a 
new life dowly declare themselves, and in the presence of unpleasant 
and undeniable facts wc are reduced to take a more gloomy view 
of human nature and to accept the painful maxim that political 
fallacies are at least as powerful as political truths. 

For a period of one hundred years we have been consecrating 
political errors in a country from which the civilisation of the West 
nos been scrupuloasly excluded. India has had a strange na¬ 
tional existence under a government which has be^, perhaps out of 
compliment, called an enlightened despotism.. 

li in this country we have brought a slight on our religion, 
imprecations on our law courts, disgrace on our policy, and a slur 
on our credit, we have likewise &iled ^to protect the most fruit¬ 
ful land in the world against the curse of poverty. Happily, 
indeed, in some respects the past is relaxing somewhat ns 
fiital hold on the present and resigning its influence over the future: 
in a proclamation, which but for the absence of earnestnres woi^ 
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have iiiaiigiii'ated an era, vre declared Christianity lu ho the religion 
of the rulers of this country; the laws are being sU'adily iniiised 
with the broad principles of equity; our public policy is more 
manly if not yet actually dignified; our credit has been reston'd, 
and growing iiitelligcntte may lie remarked throughout the coun¬ 
try, yet the evil which has so long clung to the land of India is 
still permitted to continue its work of ruin and mischief, while 
vacillation has undone what a hapjiy accident had almost realised. 

Recent events have gone tar to engender a feeling of 
uncertainty in the public mind, and to damp the hopes raised 
by some of the lust and most important political acts of Loid 
Canning. Under the circunistuiices, it is iinpossihle to foresee, 
much less to predict, thu time ivhen the public interests, so 
thoughtlessly neglected now, will receive the attention which 
they not only deserve hut absolutely re(|uiro. 

It eau hardly be denied that the ditlieiilties which have beset 
the solution of the land question have checked and retarded (he 
material prosperity of this country. AVlieucver property in land 
is burdened with injndieious conditions, the progress of one 
of the most useful classes of soi'iety is necessaiily arriH^tiMl. Indeed, 
the importance of the subject is siieh as can hardly he exagge¬ 
rated. The earth to which we all return is our most cherished 
acquisition. The strongest i)assion in the human breast is the 
love of land. Money making ever points to it ,* capital st*ek6 it 
all over the world; small landlords labor to become great ones; 
while the stream of emigration turned from kindred Australia, 
it poured infulltideon the states of the American Union, because 
there land was less burdened by the evils of special legislation. 

In a country like this w'here commercial enterprise is so 
miserably confined the fate of the laud determines the fate of 
society. In India the quetitioii aifecting land affects the well being 
of native society; it regulates the happiness of fuillions ; it con¬ 
trols their criminal statistics; and can arm or disarm the energy 
of the daas to wh we labor society is so gi'eatly indebted. Whether 
for good or for evu the treatment of the land question in India has 
marked epochs in her social history which cannot escape the notice 
of even a casual observer. The solution of this diffioulty cannot 
any longer be deferred without also deferring the progress of a 
people painfully baokward^n enterprise. Ijand has, of late, ao- 
qulred a value which renders it a matter of the last importance that 
it should no longer be allowed to deteriorate under the influence 
of imperfect legislation. We shall not discuss here the danger of 
lesuting a revolution which tends to increase the value of property* 
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It is not easy to attach convertible value to land in a country 
BO peculiarly situated as India; but when various causes have 
combined to effect this result, there is, placed at the disposal of 
society a powerful means of resisting tlie effects of those awful 
calamities whicli overtake us in h‘m<‘S of peace. 

Agrarian troiililes ^encndly Bprin<^ from a conflict bet.ween a 
vitiated land system and the luission for land from wdiich the 
most thiiftless classes of an a^riciiUnral society are not free; 
let us not mistake them for the troubles which arise from tlie 
nnpleusaut re.tiiiiiscenues of past injuries. When SSir Robert 
Peel set on foot the fumons Devon Commismon, he is said to have 
st.nted to the House of Commons that the distempers which 
allected Ireland were material evils, and may be traecd to a 
land system, which almost disorganized society by disturbing 
the natural relations between Lmdlurd and tenant on which uluue 
dejiend tlie hopes of a lastintr peace. 

Whether we look fur tranquillity in Bengal to the social wel¬ 
fare of the piillions who are bound to the soil, or to the pros¬ 
perity of those important interests which unite England and 
India in commercial harmony, we must endeavour to improve the 
system under which property in land can be acquired and ixdd 
under the ^ivornmciit of India. It is not yet a vain hope that, 
with the solution of the main puzzle, the collateral diilicnlties 
which impede the {growth of the spirit of enterprise in native 
society will also be succeRsfiilly overcome. 

'Who is not weary and sad,’ asks Miss Marlinean, 'at 
'the mere mention of land tenures in India' ? Whatever may be 
the nature of the feeliii*? roused by the 'mere mention' of the 
subject, we cannot deny that the evil, which so thoroughly pervades 
it, has grown to such dimensions as to leave us no other option 
but a speedy and prai'tical treatment of the disease. Twenty- 
five years ago theteubject received an amount of attention which 
was certainly not to have been expected from the ignorance which 
then prevailed on all matters connected with the land of the 
country; whether the statesmen of those days anticipated the 
difficulties which now beset our path, or whether the inquiry was 
only a matter of routine, the diseussions of those days are on 
record, though as a matter of course unanimity of conviction 
on such a subject was not consistent with either the zeal or tho 
ignorance of the men who took part in it; yet the absence of. 
unanimity, has led to the complications which we have nowsnoh 
just cause to deplore. Each party appropriated to a province the 
use and benefit of its favorite theory/ and freely experimeniafiied 
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npoiij what it considered, its own exclusive domain. The 
results of these experiments are the diiferent land sptems 
which now prevail in this country. But even with the experience 
of a century before ns, we have not acquired sufficient confidence 
to decide on the claims of the contending theories. We may 
study to ncj^lect the laws of naturc, but they assert themselves 
at^ainst the obstacles contrived by human iterance and stupidity. 
Tlioii^h wo have failed t.o elect the most practicable from among 
these raral systems or to substitute a l^etier in their place, the 
evils witli which these systems are so largely leavened have 
bunio fruit, and cacdi after its kind. 

One concliutiun, however, is inevitable: the systems which 
neccpsitate jm'judicial j>rof action to property and a dangerous 
amount of over-govcniincnt cannot work with the progress of 
coniiiicrce. The existing theories must disappear under the 
aliened relations of landlord and teuaiit which ore indispensable 
to the creation of eapitsil. It would be wise, while yet it is 
])nssibIo, to save society from the rude shocks to which it will 
be exposed, if the disease which now atfiicis it, is allowed to work 
out its own cure. 

AVliether these precautions be adopted or not, the course of 
events cannot bo resit.ic(l. The changes which are looming in 
the future involve the destinies of India. The machinery by 
which a small revenue is raised with oppression must give place 
to one which is capable of incrcasiiig the productive powers of 
land and labor without ovor-taxiug them. The change must 
evidently be of a radical cliaractor, and we must be prepared to 
forget the policy which derives its name from the misciuble 
traclitions of a century of misrule. 

It is admitted by otic of the most culiglitencd statesmen of 
the old scho(»], 'that the land tax is gcnendly so high, that it 
'caunot well be higher;^ and yet we cannotf venture to deny 
that the public coflers have never been full, and that we have 
recklessly rejected the means of replenishing them. It is also 
alleged, without any exaggeration, that we extort all we can from 
every available source of income, yet our revenue has not been 
such as to secure us against a formidable deficit. We have cul¬ 
tivated only a fifth of the cultivable land of the country, and yet 
we find the desire to increase cultivaiion contemptibly weak! 

Tlie origin of the evil which has so far frustrated all onr 
attempts to aeoure to the natives the advantages of an enlightened 
despotism, most be sought elsewhere than in the character of 
the*people or the quality of the soil; it taints our pnblio pdioy; 
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onr judicial coiirtB, and that system of gOTernmont under 
which lK)th land and lul)ur have suilered so long. A faulty land 
system has been so long ])orpetuatcd by a faulty judicial 
machinery that they now seem only to siaiul in need of mutual 
help to complete tlie work of mischief. A weak execu¬ 
tive, contradictory and vague laws, are evils great enough 
to counteract the ments of the best land system in the world, 
but. if we add to tlle^e a hind system almost paralysed with 
inherent defects, private virtue and private enterprise can alone 
save society from that state of stagnation which precedes the 
rough work of disorganisation. 

Winm a regulation-h.impcred judiciary virtually closed the 
door to legal remedies, society was gradually tlirowu hack to that 
state of existence in which the power to act is the only justiii- 
cation of tlie act itself. While such was the danger which besot 
our best guarantei' •)f administrative success, empirical statesmen 
hazarded a. general eensurc on the judicial machinery and suspen¬ 
ded law to check agrarian insurrection. It is stated that the late 
Company estimated its hscal oliicers above its lawyers and 
politicians, but if such was the fact, it only illustrates the proneness 
of public bodies to ]u‘eiieh virtue without the courage to practise 
it. If pniilic ai>prohat{on could instil geuius into the official 
mind, we might by this time have reckoned among our Lushing- 
tous and Durins some iiien who would liavc the temerity to 
adopt the most deraontarv principles of political economy; but uii- 
foi tuiiately it was essential to official success that the traditionary 
poli(ty should l>o preserved in its integrity, and our fiscal officers 
were too w'ell satisfied with lucrative sabordiuation to incur the 
danger of enunciating new principles of land economy unaccept¬ 
able to the traditiouists. Thus the defects of the land system 
were now placed on the law courts which did not originate themi 
and then ou the landlords who had so much to complain of in 
them, while the evil woiked its way far beyond the reach of wild 
doctrinaires who still hoped for sucoess by the application of 
exploded specifies. 

The disease at length assumed that chronic form which 
necessitates immediate ^and severe remedies; bnt unhappily for 
the public, while we stood in need of a mind gifted with a ready 
power of analysis and a will that would not swerve from its honest 
though severe purpose, we were favoured with philauthropid 
hearts which swelled with sympathy for the patient. 
probing the wound might have led to eventual recovery, we . tea- 
■derly concealed the rottenness with ointment and blessed pnr good 
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fortune that philanthropy was so much more welcome than pro- 
tbssional skill. 

Undoubtedly wc had no reason to expect a successful un¬ 
ravelling of the laud difficulty by the hands of those who 
though possessing a very kind heart and benevolent dis])usition, 
were yet wanting in a knowledge of the nature and beai ing of 
the various tenures which obtain in the country and had only a few 
isolated and purely lo(*al foetSi learned by personal experience^ to 
guide them. Arm ignorant men w'itli arbitiary power aud afiliot 
tlieiu with a predisposition to morbid philanthropy, and you may 
then form some idea of the wwking men who some thirty years ago 
were called upon to reduce into some sort of order and cohereuco 
the rules and orders w'hich threatened the value of land all over the 
country. They succeeded, as lliey only could succeed, by des¬ 
potically adjudicaiing valuable rights and perpetuating certain evil 
in the place of doiihtful good. The published records of Govern¬ 
ment do not cxj)Gsc the enormities which were then committed 
under the sanction of law, but yet cnougli has been admitted 
to justify the impression that the evils themselves could not have 
been worse tlian tbe remedies which were to work the euro: 

* orders were passed so averse to justice that they could not be 

* carried out.' 

In lb21 an attempt was made to restore order where confusion 
was so dangerously rife. Of the provision tlien made we can 
w'ith justice remark that, considering the strong bias which indu- 
eueed the official mind in favour of socialism, they restored to 
society an amount oi‘ life and intelligence which was incomparably 
superior to a state of simple existence. The Act which next pro¬ 
pounded the new theory was dehoiciit in practicability j in 1833 
the famous Act IX. which is in fact a useinl modification of Act 
VIZ. of 18)22, was passed, and order partially reclaimed what had 
so long been wrested from it by anarchy. 

We purpose in the following pages to investigate the eauees 
which led to the failure of the diffinent laud systems of India, and 
to suggest means for remedying the defects which still retard the 
prosperity of the landed interest of the country. 

Our first and most enduring mistake was to act under the 
influence of oriental traditions and to assume the position of 
the univeisal landlord of the country. The exploded principles 
of socislistii, which have beea^ndmnned in Europe, were accepted 
here as the only true gn^es of public conduct in relation to 
property in laud. This levdling philosophy found advocates 
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among those who were themselves the creatures of a social 
organization which they taught the Indian public to condemn as 
monopoly. Lord Harris did not scruple to assert wiut was 
perhaps too much tainted with the leaven of the traditionary 
policy to be distasteful to the lords of Leadenbalh that the laud 
of a country was government property, and government should 
'distribute' it so as to ensure the greatest amount of good to 
the public and the individual cultivators of the soil. The i)rinciple, 
which was so easily enunciated, was certidnly diiEcult to carry 
out, and if it was not wholly impracticable, its success was regar¬ 
ded as a dangerous contingency. 

To admit that socialism has ignominously failed in a country 
which wealth reclaimed from waste or conquered from a race of 
aboriginal cannibals, and yet to adopt it where tho most complica¬ 
ted rights to land have existed from timeout of memory, was sim¬ 
ply to perpetuate an act of legal plunder which may succeed, but 
cannot be justified. With the best intentions in the world no 
doubt wo have condemned to ruin iniiucuiial men, whose only 
crime seems to have been the possession of large property. 

The fiat went forth, and virtually though only for a time, the 
land of the country was placed in the hands of one class of 
our subjects and tho capital in the hands of another. The pet 
theory of Government landlordism was carried out at the cost of 
the saciifice of a body of men who were universally regarded 
as the natural lords of the soil. 

When Lord Canning proposed the abolition of all land tenures 
in Oude, men who were afraid to espouse a measure so reck¬ 
lessly bold were yet pleased with what was a clear attempt to 
place the land of that province at the disposal of the most care¬ 
less landlord it is possible to imagine. Even to them the justice 
of the measure seemed hardly capable of defence, but the end was 
regarded as a full atonement. To say that the scheme had been 
. long approved of by English economists and speculators is to say 
butlit^e mits defence, while it is but fair to remark that it could 
not have been more completely condemned than by the adverse 
judgment of men whom it was intended to benefit.^ It is hardly; 
safe for any Government to indulge too far in the paternal mAxim 
that we are to trust more to our own conscience tnaa to Uie oou- . 
science or wishes of our subjects. ^ 

— . . ■.— . .— - — . - . ''' 

* Wjth but one ezoeption our economists have oareAilly avoMM the 4qc- 
minatioD of the burdens on land, and yet they bare hardly ever hesitated 
speak autiboritativdy on the limd tsz of In^ and on the snlgeot cf Imd ’ 
tmiures generally. ' * . 
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When we assumed in this country^ what lias not unfairty been 
called the ' degrading position of a landlord/ those who could 
look into its distant consequences could not predict any good 
either to those who assumed the position or to those over whom 
it was assumed. Had land been subject to a reasonable tax as a 
* chargrable property ’ the prosperity of the agricultural and hence 
of the commcrmul classes would have added to the taxable re¬ 
sources of the Government: but having seized the very vittils of 
a society essentially agricultural, and having availed ourselves 
of all the existing appliances for extracting the best part of our 
public wants from them, we have not only impoverished the land 
but unfairly confined the operations of indirect taxation. Under 
the direct control of land by government we have realised much 
from the land hut have not revised enough; we have not worked 
its resources and yet the sources of income seem to be exhausted 
and poverty on the increase. 

That land was held in private proprietorship before the conquest 
of the country by foreign invaders is a fact which the advocates 
of government kndlordism do not venture to deny, but yet 
they assert that the Government to which we succeeded had 
a lien on the laud, and hence it is argued naturally enough that 
we have succeeded to that right. If we look to the country 
where the theory might have been carried out in comparative 
safety, we find that government control and interference 
characterised by the settlers and the alioiigines, in terms of 
seditious severity. To the abominable policy of Government 
being the sole purchaser of land is ascribed the evils which 
have attended our occupation of the fertile soil of New Zealand. 
While private traffic in land has not developed anypecnliar evil, 
the system adopted by Government has twice load us into a war 
with the natives, and if Government will condescend to a 
perpetual supplicant for land it cannot at the same time be the 
protecting arbiter. 

But in India it bas been generally accepted that the Hast 
India Company, succeeding to the various native Govern- 
mentsj became absolute proprietor of the land, and that private 
property in land can only exist under its warranty* This 
interdict on private property is an idea borrowed from oriental 
habits, and has been guarded by a commercial jealousy which 
even community of race and feeling could not disarm. The 
unscrupulous assertion of this dangerous prerogative has retarded 
the progress of civilizatioii,ifrtthholding the investment of .capital 
and the devotion of energy from a country so happily cirenmstanoed 
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by nature. A jealous goveminoiit was not unwilling to avail 
itself of a power whicli would inoliule ' iiitorloiiora' and ketip 
the natives well' in hand/though it is not less true that the 
eflbrts of govcrniiieut cannot developc the material resonrees 
of a country^ much less restore life and intelligence to its decay¬ 
ing society. ^Ve ar& however, beginning to value, for what it is 
worth, a the^' which at one time woe exceedingly popular and 
cannot now boast of the support of a single advocate of reputa¬ 
tion. We J^e eveqP gone so far as gladly to assent to Mr. 
CainpbelP8^|||ber and to declare that laud * was to be private 
' property with right to abuse and mismanage it at the discretion 
' of its owner.' We ara grti'luaUy beginning to recognise the force 
of the well known maxim that, as regards property in land, the 
energies of individuals are of greater valne to society than the 
boasted influence of the mobt powerful Government in the world. 
We are growing in our appreciation of the importance of in¬ 
dividual interest in land, and we are not unwilling to renounce 
all faith in the cumbrous machinery which has kept the land of 
this country free from the influence of private proprietois. 

The experience on which we ground our distrust of the policy 
which condemns a large country to a state of prolonged pupil¬ 
age isjiot likely to siitfer from the facts which are daily brou ght 
to light. The khtu or direct Government management of land 
has achieved a painful identity with luismanagomeut; it has borne 
fruits ^hich we have proclaimed to the world by our determination 
to get rid of all khas states, and wo have alreafly abandoned 
our hold of five hundred such estates within two years. It 
seems rather strange that though we have betrayed no extraor¬ 
dinary reluoUnce to grant freedom to trade and commerce, we 
have been painfully tenacious of our lien on land. Times, no 
have changed since the days of the^resumption-panacea, 
when every piece of land resumed by Government was consi¬ 
dered as happy a spot on earth as the imagination could well erm- 
ceive; but unpleasant facts have since come to light, and these 
resumed lands have not been found to conduce much to the 
happiness of society or to the coffers of the public exchequer. 

The origin of Has management may be traced in the un¬ 
happy resims of those defects which we were unable to separate 
from what wos essentially good in the Perpetual Settlement of 
Bengal. We took fright at the appearance of evils which we oonld 
not foresee, and in our love of exlromes we were resolved as fi|r as 
it lay in oar power, never again to allow land to dribble through 
our fingers; we were not (mly eager to acquire land, but wherever 
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it tros rosoaed from private proprietors we wore determined 
not to abandon it again to the hands of selfish managers. 
Where only one evil existed before we now succeeded in adding 
another; that was all that the khan management has done or wits 
expected to do. We have inflicted our wisdom on a whole Presi¬ 
dency, and, under tlie ill discharged duties lam^rd, Goveni- 
has earned deserved unpopularity. Wm may rar. Campbell 
remark«that|jtl^re4B a desirable mean between a blind bestowal 
of absolute ngln'and a creation ef limited ifterest^j^e land. 

The secret of the failure of khae managemeut doo^lot lie too 
deep for even ordinary research. Piinciples, with which the 
students of .political economy were familiar, had been lost sight 
of, and in a fit of philanthropy Government was content wdih.. 
the assumption of an anomalous relation to the private owners of 
the Government. Under direct manngoment the fostering care 
of the individual was wanting, while those who were most inti¬ 
mately concerned in the fate ul the land incurred all the risks with¬ 
out an adequate share in the profits. The needy millions who thus 
lowered their heads to this Govcriimcnlal Juggeruaut were, if we 
can use the iihrase, raised above the evil influence of a failure 
by hopeless poverty. On one side was the indiflerence of a 
public body, and on the other the unremnnerativc exertions of 
the cultivating classes of India: under their united influence 
land reluctantly produced a small return. 

The middle chases of India, whom Government regarded as an 
impediment to national progress, w'cre carefully removed, and 
their place was allotted to the cultivators who were destined to 
enjoy Uie advantage of the immediate guardianship of a bene¬ 
volent Government; yet our first step towards the carrying out 
of the new policy was to create swarms of native ofllcials and 
native speculators, who neither possessed ability to command res¬ 
pect nor honesty to win the good will of their charge. Without 
character or principle the Government hirelings robbed the 
xyets and embezzled public money, while the crai% speculators, 
who had only a passing interest in the land, proved even worse 
than the authorised despoilers of the ryot's rights: the native 
collectors had a longer term allowed for their nefiiriods wdrk 
and natUinUy enough the aven^p) intensity of their violence was 
weaker, when compared with that of the speculating capitsdists, 
whohaid to do all they could within ten short years. Both, 
however, were busy in converting tluiir opportunities into their 
moneys worth, and. in securing to the cultivators all the 
miseries of direct mauagement in the shortest space of time 
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practicable. In Rhort, Government has proved tlie worst manaj^r 
of land it is pt)8sib1e to imafrine, and after a short though bitter 
oxperioiioe we have relnciantly admitted that the resumption laws 
miuht as well not have been passed, and that G-nvemment mi^ht 
well have abandoned an impossible duty for otliers more bejdtang 
and necessary. 

Of the three groat modes of * settlement * the Ilyotwar is the 
very incarnation of the ideas which first suggested direct manage¬ 
ment and the destruction of the middle-class. Nearly the whole 
of the Madras and portions of the Bombay Presidency suffer 
from the evils which arise out of a system borrowed from the 
scliool of socialism. 

The K 3 'otwary is a direct holding on which payment is made 
at the close of the ofiicial year for land actually occupied, w'hich 
holding may lie renewed or relinquished at the pleasure of the 
cultivating ryot, while Govenimcnt appropriates to itself the 
whole of the rent like a private individual. Government assumes 
all the difficult functions of a landlord and deals with the cul¬ 
tivators as tenants. The credit' of originating this system, or as 
it is not unfairly called Ihix v'ant of a is due to a Maho- 

medan chieftain who sacriliecd all siipciior land tenures in his 
country with the view of subjecting the cultivators to the op¬ 
pression of an all pow'orful proprietor. Without avowing Tippoo 
Sahib’s object we have imitated his example, and yet his notorious 
wealth would lead one to suppose that the system was remunera¬ 
tive when it was nursed by an nnscrupiiloiis despot. 

That some such patriarc'hal mode of dealing with laud 
should have fouud favor with weak minded philanthropists is 
not a fact for wonder, hut that after nearly a century of failures 
it finds zealous advocates in high quarters only proves the tena- \ 
city of {lolitical fallacies. With the introiUiclion of the ilyot¬ 
war system, middle men, t^ chief stay of indigent cultiva¬ 
tors, have disappeared with their capital; and the tillers of the 
soil thus deprived of their natural guardians have had to lean for 
Bupiiort on a power who could barely reach them. But government' 
owns and appropriates the oul^^ surplus iiroduction of the land, 
while the Ryotwary cultivators are destined to the misery whioh ■ 
cannot be avoided in the aWnce a£ capital. ^ ^ 

liord Harris remarks with pitiful simplicify that he aster- 
tains 'serious doubts^ of,the correotness of the opmjon ^that 
the defects of the Madras land ^tem were the oliraf oauee olP 
the degraded condition of -the tyoiwsry cultivators. Hie lord-j 
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Bliip admits their poverty aiid their wretchedness ^cnerally^ hut 
aitrilmtes them to the ])riuciple which he hits elsewhero advo- 
cat«dj that small holdinf^s render poverty inevilalde. We should 
like to lie told how Lord llariis hopes to extricate the Madras 
ryot from his dilBculties as lon^ as he holds miserahly small 
patches of land under the most uncertain and eaprieious tenure. 
it was possible for human ignorance to introduce? If Lord 
Harris^ after his admission that poverty and small holdings were 
inseparable, had had the courage to investigate the nature of 
small possessions in general, he might have succeeded in solving 
his * serious doubi.s^ as to the merits of the system so opposed 
to the growth of capital. 

We seriously (piestion if there is any system of land tenures 
in any other country in the world whicli renders the growth <if 
population an unqualified e\il, and whetlier, if such was the 
influence of the Madras system, that system was not condemned 
by that single fact. ? Ijand neglected, the natural resources of 
the country undevclojicd, increase of population an evil, and 
emigration a necessity, are evils which even with men who are 
unwilling to trace events to their causes would carry weight and 
impoi-tance. 

It has been computed that for each acre of cultivated land 
in the Madras Presidency, five are lying fallow. Land cannot 
■ be sold for rent arrears for the simple reason that land ift Madras 
lias no marketable value, and 'the contentions there begin/ 
says Sir J. P. Grant, ' when a ryot is forced not to give np 
but to take laud.’ In Ireland about twenty years ago Tinngry 
swarms were starving on the surface of a rich soil while the 
country w^as bending under the Aveight of impoverished cultiva¬ 
tors and falling out of cultivation in the absence of men whoso 
ca])ital could replace what neglect and ignorance had lost. 

We cannot hut regard with pain Die self-confidence of some 
men who boast of being wedded to-the principle of the Byotwar 
syskm of Mailras; ^meu who, wlme ])aradiiig the fact that it 
has reserved the largest portion of the proonce of land for the 
Governmeat, forget to add that when compared with the other 
land systems of the country it ^ the least prodnetive. It seems 
almost incredible that any one in the possessioa of his right 
senses would v<^ntare to defend the principle of a system which 
is kept np by compulsory cultivation, and of which the very 
essence is Government advances ai^ remission of assessment. 
'‘What is there to boast of in a princi^e which secures to us the 
' smallest amount of success with the greatest amount of saorifice ? 
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under the R^'otwar system the land which is cultivated hut docs 
nut produce is exempted from Governinont cliur^, and that it 
rests with the ryot to take up or relinquish the enga^sfemeut at 
jdcasure. This choice of liability lias hern styled, with what 
attempt at irony wc know not, ‘freedom of action;’ the 
jihraso may probably carry a hidden comjdiincnt to the system 
winch a<imits it. But to call that freedom of aeiion, which has 
only engendered a perilous amount of uncertainty in the fiscal 
department, and allowed the ryot a licence which is fatally capri¬ 
cious and suicidal, is hardly less ridiculous than to say of a man 
who had cut off his nose to spite his face, that he enjoyed a 
greater amount of freedom of action than those who shew a 
greater regard for their nasal organ. 

As if the system was not essentially defective, a sudden in¬ 
crease of half a million of the laud revenue drove Madras olHccrs 
wild with a parox^\sni of joy. The ditforent causes which coin- 
hined to produce this momentary relief were too deep for the 
coniprehensiou of those who arc too wise to doubt their convic¬ 
tions. Yet how they contrive to get over the matter of irriga¬ 
tion, how they nianagi' to explain away the rise in price, the 
ccpiitahlc reduction of assessment, and the tirsi fruits of European 
capital and enterprise, it is impossible to surmise; hut fortunate¬ 
ly the glee-making did not endure long, and a sudden full 
has again 'established the intrinsic worthlessness of the Ryot- 
war system. Whether it is safe 1o trust to a system so mis- 
chiovously uncertain, os to admit of a fall in revenue of nearly 
1,00,011,000 Rupees within two years, cannot long puzzle a mind 
uninihieuced by pet theories. 

The amount wasted on the collectors of public revenue in 
Madras is said to he equal to the revenue it brings. A spiteful > 
Bengal civilian considers it more than equal. Thirty seven 
tlionsand revenue collcctors^^f brave and honest men, could ho 
drilled into a formidable army, but it seems that they are too well 
pleased with the judicial depr^ations which they have so long 
carried on with suceess to emulate the unoertaiu glories of war. 
Yet with this legion at our command concealed cultivation costs 
Government over half a million a year. It would, however, bo 
unreasonable to expect any other result when needy informers 
and village headmen are the only checks on dishonest cultivators; 
when BO much has to be trusted to their love of fair play, to their 
honesty, to their dislike - of interference with private interests, 
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and when advances and I’cmissions must be treated os a part of 
the Ryot wary system. 

The absence of that immcdiat<^ and cflective support whieli 
a private landlord can olfer to labour^ and the evils which 
attend isohited labor in a poor country have hopelessly ruined the 
cultivators of Madras. Be^j^iirs can help bcj^ijjars only in per¬ 
petuating mendicity, while the hopes of a *lct oif' which it is 
fancied Government can always afford, keep poverty free from 
the imputation of discontent against the State. 

Annual remissions and aimnul advances, form a sort of patch • 
work w'hich keeps up socialism in the * benig^lited Presidency.* 
If a system, which has failed in Madras, which has failed in 
Romlwy, and which has failed whenever it was jmt to a practical 
tost, can yet honestly be said to rest on nnassaila])1e * principle,* 

• then we saj^ that either the principle is too dee]) for human iuquiiy 
\ or impractieahle with human means. It has been well remark¬ 
ed * let a villa^ye go to ruin and it Ipw ftefo becomes ryotwar,* 
if Riicli be the normal condition of the socialistic system, let us 
undertake the labor of construction, despite the difBcultics which 
mi^ attend it. 

Call it a system or the want of a syst<^m, the conclusions to 
which experience drives all reflecting minds do not inspire us 
with hopes of its sudden success: it is hostile to the accumulation 
of capital, to the growth of a middle class, and it al^ involves 
the evils of a government by agents. We trust, however, that 
the Torture-Commission has ex])osed both the principle and 
practice of a theory of land government which at once strug¬ 
gled to be a ])u]iey and a philantlirupic scheme. 

While first principles held undisturbed sway in Madras and 
portions of the Bombay .Presidency, a system whiqh discoun¬ 
tenanced but did not repudiate the ckiims of capital was in¬ 
augurated in the North West Provinces of India. With the 
Byotwar system we were trying thAjxptiriment of working out 
social amelioration by means of labor alone, and if possible, to effect 
ft perpetual divorce between labor and capital; in the North- 
West we were endeavouring to ascertain ihe result of the opera¬ 
tions of labor with os small a taint of capital as possible. Yet the 
dread of capital is tfae common feature of both the systems: and 
it is not too much to say that the alarm with which we view the 
progress of.-wital would alone prove how incapable we were to 
discuss haperia! questions involving the fate of the landed cksses 
of the oouutiy. 
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Tho Yillago or the Commiiiuiy SyBtera wliich has obtained 
in Ifpper India, the Punjab and Scinde ik the syatera under nrhich 
a village is leased for a fixed tei*ni, and at a fixed rate to certain 
rn-^n who possess tho rights of pro])crty in it. It was in¬ 
troduced into some parts of the North West in succession 
to the Bengal system, when we first fancied that wc had 
obtained an insight into the evils which attended the Perpetual 
Settlement. The causes which led to tho failure of tho Commu¬ 
nity System were the division of land under joint liability of all 
the proprietors; the obstacles it threw in the way of capital; 
and the inherent impossibility of a scheme which aimed at the 
conversion, by mciuis of labor alone, of needy cultivators of the 
soil into capitolists. The position of tho small coparcenary pro- " 
prietors was a perfect anomaly: unable to acquire capital under 
the pressure of a high assessment they had to seek it elsewhere, 
and in supplying their wants they disturbed the equilibrium 
which was essential to the existence of the * community.' The 
frequent change of proprietors was cuttiug at the root of the very 
principle which was the safeguard of the ' brotherhood,' and yet 
the * community' could not hold together without capitsd, and 
was not able to resist the danger to which it was subject from 
the interference of capitalists. Every outsider who gained ad¬ 
mittance into the ' community' was a capitalist, and every ad¬ 
dition to the number of such capitalists expedited the destruction 
of an institution which relied for safety on its sncccssful expul¬ 
sion of capital. Litigation was too expensive a means for seek¬ 
ing redress under a system so thoroughly patriarchad. The 
attempt to confine the sale and purchase of land among the 
copartners, who were equally poor, was for all purposes of utility 
simply an impossibility, and if it was enforced against the laws 
of property and the dictates of common sense, it reduced the 
value of land and the importance of the landholders* 

We prohibit the sale of land to strangers l}ecausc a free ad¬ 
mission of any extraneous element into the system is opposed 
to the principle on which the ' Community' is founded. Thus 
the system, which stands so much in need of capital, and which 
cannot work with success unless land has a fair marketable 
value, is averse to the admission of the capitalists themselves. 
We have said elsewhere that dishonest alienation of land is to be,' 
disallowed on the broad principles of eqnity and justice, and we are 
also willing to declare that the right of pre-emption sboidd! 
exist in all village communities; but unless land is worth a • 
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certain, and fair amount in money, the poRBeseion of bind cannot 
be any object with the influential classes of society.* 

The community system migfht have been eonceiired in a 
spirit of well-meaning charity to the cultivators of the soil; by 
allowing tliem a share in the rent of the laud it coiiferrcil on 
them a blessing which they did not enjoy elsewhere. ]lut the 
• great want of the 'community' was cajnial, and capital does 
! not generally grow with the speed with which a laud policy may 
bo enunciated. The well being of the 'eommunily', which de¬ 
pended so much on a free aud judicious employment of capital, 
was unfortuately entrusted to a class of men, who hud neither 
the means nor the intelligence which could meet the ordinary 
difficulties of a corporate existence. Village eomniunitics 
without capital or settled habits were the institutions of other 
days, and, in reviving them in a form but slightly altered 
from the original, wt have been guilty of a piece of anachronism 
which has failed of success. 

A system, which worked in harmony with a political organ¬ 
isation peculiar to itself, could not woik under a regime so ooiii- 
pletcly foreign as that which w'c introduced into the country. 
That native rulers should reconstruct a laud-system which native 
rulcin had originated, would perhaps he a commenduldo act, pro¬ 
vided the times needed such obsolete machinery; but for us to resus¬ 
citate it when its necessity had passed away, and when new 
"Emergencies are arising which demand a very different treat¬ 
ment, is a culpable waste of time, labor and capital. 

, The community system belongs to that purely agricultural age 
’ which ceased to exercise a happy influence on society when com¬ 
merce created new wants. ‘Tlio members of a compulsory 
partnership,' aa Mr. Mead calls the small coparceners, cannot act 
m harmony when the motive foa union induced by external dan¬ 
ger does not*exist. But we are glad to remark that, what the 
Torture Commission was to the Byotwar system, the famine of 
1^0 vras to the village system of the North West; it put the 
'community' to the test of one disturbing influence not natar- 
■ally inesisuble, and the system failed miserably. Extravagance 
to-day and want to-morrow, ruined the propnetors who so greatly 
needed capital aud who produced it so slowly, 

e “ bands do not belong to any particular family they are aooustomed Iw 
•ale to paas to strangers, ofUn even to the very lowest people, beeaaae lands 
•re uot protected by ike laws like goaidiaadhips.’* Ciooro, tor L. C, Baibas. 
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The inereaso of wealth oatside the'community,'and the in- 
crciise of poverty within it disturb the unnatural relations w'hich 
exist between the labor of the 'community' and the wealth 
of the outsiders. As commerce advances the 'community,’suc- 
cumlis to the pressure of the monied classes, and eventually 
disappears under their iniluenoe. IIow capitalists succeeded iu 
acquiring property in communities so jealously ^lardcd against 
foreign intrusion it may not be necessary to investigate hero, but 
the melancholy fact of such intrusion is patent even to the advo¬ 
cates of the system which is crumbling under the revolution. 
Mr. Campbell has not failed to remark that the pure Zemin- 
darce ' communities * are disappearing b^ degrees, and the cause 
of their destruction is whut a traditionist philosopher called 
'the ever vitiating iniluence of capital.' It would be worth 
oiir while to iu(|aire, whether it is necessary to resist the 
progress of events merely to support the decaying memliors of 
a useless fabric. If capital has in certain places permitted the 
'communities' to preserve the appearance if not the essen¬ 
tials of wealth, the capitalists have acquired such hold over 
the land of the 'communities' as to extort the best part of the < 
produce of their labor and by the application of a gentle pressure 
the original proprietors have been reduced to their natui^ posi¬ 
tion of simple cultivators, 

We shall not refrain here from testing the facts which lead Mr. 
Campbell to hold up the PunjUk system as ' a model and examp# 
for other ports of the country.' In the Punjab the commnmty 
system was not only favorably received by the people, but the 
ciroumstances under which it had the best chance of succeeding 
were not wanting. The local government was averse to the des¬ 
truction of the ‘ communities,' the judicial oiEcers were called 
upon to watch the side of land to outsiders, and to oppose the 
intrusion of capitalists among the cultivating proprietors by 
prohibiting or discountenancing even freewill transfers of landed 
property. Every mrcumstauce conspired to uphold the Gor{>orate 
character of the community, and yet what has been the fate of • 
our injudicious interference with private rights? Assessments are , 
being incessantly revised, remissions have been freely granted, 
junma has been permanently reduced over two fifths of the country, 
and the village communities are uniformly poor and helpless.^, 

* We regtet that we were hivooxed with a copy of Mr CuMt's TeiiaDt*oo(|e 
too late to make any other uae of this valuable paper beyond uxtraetinff fimn 
it matter finr foot-notes. * I do not think,' says Mr. Cost, ' Umt muen aUi- 
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If iliey.liiive apparently lost little by the direct transfer of land, 
they have not been able to keep themselves clear of the ledj^rs 
and bonds of the capitalists. Whetlier any partiality for these 
' communities * can be defended by the statement of favour¬ 
able facts, is no longer a subject for discussion; and if they are 
to bo maintained at the cost of those who are concerned in their 
Bucc^s, the blame of future failures should be laid on the shoulders 
of those who still advocate their cause. 

Between property and useful property there is a distinction 
; which has seldom been recognised by those who have legislated 
' for the land of this country. The property created by means of the 
North West system was different from the property springing 
out of the Bengal land system in the one important particular, 
which rules the choice of wise men between one description of 
property and another. In 1706 the Marquis of Cornwallis iised 
m perpetuity the annual rent payable by the land owners of 
Bengal. The nature or extent of the inc^mry which led to the 
discovery of the proprietor of any individual estate in that pro¬ 
vince it is impossible at this disteuce of time to ascertain, but 
> that even in those days the newly elected proprietors were not 
considered identical with the real owners of the soil, maybe 
inferred from the fact of their being entitled ' hereditary super¬ 
intendents of land.' TJiey were subsequently called 'manufactured 
proprietors' ,* but considering that the creation of useful property 
ih the soil was our object, the right of property whether manufac¬ 
tured or otherwise created it is not necessary to investigate here. 

In return for the perpetual fixity of Government demand it was 
resolved that if the revenue was not duly paid, the estate was 
to be sold, and the Cullector gave a title to the new owner without 
giving him possession. Jt was also ruled in favor of the landlord, 
afber twenty-four years experience of the working of the new 
system, that he should be duly invested with the power of distraint 
for arrears dne from the tenants, and to this necessary authority 
was allied the questionable privilege of enforcing the attendance 
of tlie tenant in the manorial court. 

The settlement of Bengal was not fixed iu perpetuity after so 
seogehing and complete an enqui^jis a mea aare of such 

chief'has been done yet, the Bsttlements of T^iyab pn^ are brt just oom-^ 
rieted, md areyears only; but those fi>r Cb aiitfasBtateeaQd Trsns- 
Satl«g atoiiea are &r thirty years. Moreover, I fear that the airenfe preaaan of 
onrilhifieqieatia so heavy, that there b not as yoimtuth room §or rent. 
We have fpnmted ledootiona of lakhs of rupees, but the Price CunNmt has 
fbllen fiuw thaa the Hevenoc.' 
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ianoe dosemd, and while our attention was ahsorhud, in the 
creation of new and valuable propert.y in land we nnconsciouKlpr 
over-rode other rights which existi'd in it from time immemori¬ 
al. Subordinate rights might have been bought out, and 
Huliordinate. servants might Juve been oifered relief, but their 
aumninrv sacriiice has provA prejudicial to the cause of so¬ 
ciety. ^Vhother subordinate rights ought to have lu^n main¬ 
tained 01 not is a (piestion perfectly independent of the justice 
of the claim of the subordinate tenants to conipcnsatioa for 
property of which they were forcibly deprived. In withholding 
from men their just rights, we did not trouble ourselves with 
discussing the necessity for olfering some relief to those who 
siilfered by a public act. This was the full extent of the injustice 
committed by those who introduced the Periietual Settlement; 
hut tlie oincial classes, in duty bound to uphold the traditionary 
policy of their masters, condemn the measure, as having entailed 
on tilie government a grievous loss of public revenue. * Such a 
loss of reveuue,' remarks Miss Murtineau commenting on the 
Perpetual Settlement, ' was never sufforod by any govern¬ 
ment/ and this saciitlce was made, she observes, 'withoutany 
heneheial effect on the public interest as i'ar as it is perce])til)le to 
common observation.' We doubt not that it was under some 
such conviction that Mr. Hallidny, who seems to have been 
sensitively alive to the defects of the Permanent Settlement, 
'proposed as a panacea for the evils which w^ere destroying the* 

' rurd societies' to purchase of Zemindars lands offered for sale, 
and by degrees to redeem the country from the curse of a 
fixed tenure. He was, however, candid enough to express 
liis regret that this scheme of enfranchisement would not be 
carried out with the rapidity he so much desired, as laud was 
' but rarely' sold for arrears of revenue. A statesman without 
any favorite theory to ujdiold would have inferred from Mr. 
Halliday’s ill-judged admission that the fixity of tenure had 
at all events placed the land of the country in the hands of those^ 
who could utilize it, and had removed it beyond the depressing 
influences which characterize the systonlS which prevail elsewhere. 

W^e are also too apt to forget that the objects which we aimed 
at by the adoption of a Permanent Settlement have been at¬ 
tained without the failures which usually attend projects^of land re- t 
form. We endeavoured to create a valuable aud oei^in revenue at - 
a time of need and perplexity, and we have succeeded in our > 
attempt. If we have failed in other minor particnlan td 
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which our attention was sulwequontly drawn^ let us con^atulatc 
ourselves that on the whole we have obtained an amount of 
success which has not attended similar experiments in tlic 
other parts of the country. Fixity of tenures led to an iii- 
oroase of cultivation, created a sjajrit of enterprise in the own- 
'ers of tlie soil, conduced matcrflly to the growth of capital 
. and of a middle class, and has rendered the relation of landlords and 
1 tenants mutually beneficial. Let us not forget that it has also 
to a very great extent obviated tlic unpleasant consecfuenccs of 
Government interference with individual idghta. If we have in 
ignorance destroyed certain subordinate rights of questionable 
value, the measure has still been attended by a preponderance of 
good which cannot he overlooked; and lot us now console 
ourselves with tliis universal truth that no scheme of human con¬ 
ception can ever be so thoroughly good as to 1)e wholly free 
from evil. 


Bengiil owes its material prosperity to the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment which by fixing in perpetuity the Goverument jumma has 
rcudereil land a valuable possession. Periodical settlements 
were undoubtedly Yisefnl as preparatory measures for tlmt ad¬ 
vanced system which is eml>odied in the Bengal settlement. 
Periodical inquiry into the character of the difierent tenures and 
the quality of the soil has led to that intimate acqaaintunco 
with the productive capacity of land and the utility of subordi¬ 
nate tenures which will lead to the exercise of an equitable dis¬ 
cretion in adjusting the claim of the different classes of proprietors. 
If fixed assessment for a term of years is preferable to an uncer¬ 
tain tenure, the settlement once for all of Government demand is 


, preferable to a fixed demand for a limited term. The only ])art of 

• the country where land brings prices equal to those in England 
is the province where hind is held under a Permanent Settle¬ 
ment/ ' In England/ says a writer in the * there ism^uy 

,' itn acre of land that would not he worth a pound under alimi- 
f ted tenure whidi is worth thirty or forty pounds as unoonditionsl 

* property/ 

j Yet Bengal does not psisess the monopoly of rich soilf the frmt- 
' M l^bt are populated by a hardy race who are accustomed to a 
life natives of Bengal are • unht.. In the 

steady tiiofigh slow rise in ^he price of grain 
tHipHPre.M mannd'caused the loss of thousands of uvesi 
a sudden lire in the price of rioe firom fourteen 
^'aanaa to four rupees and four annas permaund simultanaouriy 
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raised the price of labor! Let ns compare the income tax re¬ 
ceipts of Bengal with those of the sister Presidencies; let ns 
also mark the proportion of direct to indirect taxation in the 
several provinces of the cmjnre, and we shall have two impor¬ 
tant i'acts l)eibre us^ which could only be explained by refereuee 
to the systems of land temures under which the soil is owned 
in the diiferent PresideneieB» In Bengal^ the proportion of direct 
to indirect taxation is us four is to nine^ and it is also there that 
the priee of labor is steadily and rapidly on the increase; no argu¬ 
ment ever so elaborate can so satisfactorily establish the advan¬ 
tage of Axed over uncertain assessment of Government demand 
as the results which wc have just cited. 

It cannot be denied that enterpnsc and capital cannot benefit 
land unless property in land is full and free. Some of the 
richest estates of Bengal have been sold and resold by Government, 
owing partly to the strictness in the lu|iiidatiou of land reve¬ 
nue, and partly to the action of the Civil Courts; but land 
has gradually passed into the hands of men who have ac¬ 
cumulated capital and who can happily resist both the calamities 
of season and the depredations of the law courts. 

A great revolution has silently swept over the courts, and 
society has reaped from it advantages which it would be vastier to 
repudiate than to disprove. On the other hand, had Government 
arbitrarily interfered with the transfer of property from a prodi- » 
gal to a thrifty class of men, the laws of nature would have asserted 
themselves and human enactments would have succumbed under a 
forc^it was impossible to resist. But the action of capital being 
free, and labor allowed to justify its rights to a share iu the gener¬ 
al prosperity, the relation between capital and labor was regulated 
by those laws which render them mutually necessary and their 
combined action beneficial to the community at large. Under 
the village system of the Provinces, an attempt to adjust the 
claims of labor and capital could only end in the sacrifice of tfie 
system itself; restrictions were therefore imposed and the system 
was saved at the cost of national progress. 

The Perpetual System has developed the tendency which in every 
prosperous country leads to the destruction of imremunerative 
cottier farms and to the formation of wealth-producing estates* ; 
Remissions of public revenue are scarce in Bengal; Government re* ' 
venue is realised with ease and punctuality and the capital of j 
the landlord has materially weakened the chances of a sudden i 
ooUapse of the system under ordinarily adverse infiuenoes. Within * 

a 
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the last four years the avera{?e amount of revenue realised 
from land in Bengal has exceeded ninety-six per cent of the 
demand; as private income increases with cultivation and rent 
weighs lighUy on laud we shall hear le^s of defaulting land¬ 
lords and more of flourishing estates. The r 3 'ot himself feels 
the coming change: if he is not better off than he should be, we 
flsel J 10 hesitation in stating that he is better fed, better clothed 
and better housed than the same class of men under the systems 
which boast of * first principles \ and enmity to so-called 
oonveniionalism.^ The jibilaiithropists who regret that the land 
tax cannot lie raised so as to ntford means for t he reduction of 
indirect taxation seem eitlier to mistake the nature of uealth 
or misunderstand the nature of the change indicated by 
an increase of indirect taxation. 

Commerce and the arts of life advance at a pace with which 
the progress of agriculture cannot compete, and it is therefore 
by no means an easy task to determine the pro])Oi'tions according 
to which ninnufaeture and agriculture should divide the taxes of the 
couutrj'. Even those who liave hut cursorily dwelt on the subject 
admit that any coiitiiinous though gradual increase of land tax 
would soon render the burden on land inc(]uitable, and to our mind 
it is an undeniable position that the s>’stem which would lead to 
the increase of capital among the landed gentry would also enable 
the country to bear with elasticity an increase of indirect taxa¬ 
tion and to add to the resources of the tax-paying multitude. 

With such facts before us wo would strongly recommend the 
adoption of the Permanent Settlement throughout the oo^try. 
Wherever we liave completed a correct scientific survey of the 
cnlturableland, and land tenures have been thoroughly investigat¬ 
ed and the results placed on record; wherever the periodical 
settlement lias worked w'itli success, and the oountiy bears 
the signs of wealth, the permanent limits of Government demand 
should be at once oflei'cd to the landholders as the main condi¬ 
tion of the newly proposed settlement. If it be liccessaxy to 
proceed with greater caution, let us restrict the introduction of 
the Perpetual Settlemeut to the naturally favoured tracts of the 
country, and where a well grounded prosperity has prepared the 
land for the change. Sir Robert Montgomery who has styled the 

* * The prosperity of the rural population/ remarks a native journal, * is 
evidenced in their nettor clothing, a coneiderable im^vement in thrir 
physical afFpearanoe, and a oorreBponding change for the Mtttr in the eondi- 
flion of their cows and oxen.' 
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Permanent Settlement * a bleseing'j ’ considered the Ijijidhulders of 
Cuwnpore ready to accept a permanent settlement at any tempo¬ 
rary sacrihcc; * and unless we deceive ourselves this feeling in 
favor oftlte change is not confined to one district; wherever it is 
publicly ofTcred by the Ouvernment as a policy which has only to be 
accepted to become the law of the land, it will be welcomed l)y 
the people as aiMfflfpaliiied boon. 

Light assessment which has been so recently acknowledged 
as essential to the success of land settlement, will expedite as well 
as justify the necessity of the change we so heartily advocate. 
Government has ruled that the assessment under the new settle¬ 
ments should be reduced by from sixty-six to fifty per cent, and 
the 01 der was received with universal commendation. It is hoped 
that such a reduction will place a valuable profit within the reach 
of the cultivator, and that the savings of a few years will prepare 
him for the change which we propose to carry out. 

With the Perpetual Settlement in force we shall have to take 
leave of protective legislation for lainl, and, having created a 
valuable property for the landlords, we shall be perfectly willing 
to leave the ' communities * to fight their own battle. As rent 
weighs lightly on land, j^nd indirect taxation brings the native 
commercial classes under the influence of the Knancial Depart¬ 
ment, the lauded interest will enjoy the advantages of a reform 
which will not disturb the prosperity of the classes who have 
hitherto enjoyed an unfair immunity. And thus we shall realise 
what Miss Martineau in her dreamy ' suggestions * calls ' the 
reduction and re-arrangemcnt of new and increased taxation to 
enable us to reduce the tax on land.' 

In tlie Ptiigab as well as iti the North-West there are certain 
tracts of kml so fortunately situated iu every respect that even 
the most timid would not scruple to introduce there the Bengal 
system of land settlement. One of the most important and 
certainly the most immediate result of the inirdTduetion of the 
Permanent Settlement will be, that new lauds will contribute to 
the public exchequer and thereby lighten the burden on the old. 
As agricultural wealth steadily increases and capital aoenmulates 
in the hands of the landownem, wo shall have less and less to tear 
from those terrible visitations which press so fearfully on the lives • 
and means of the poor. In the Madras Presidency, where the 
cultivators are too poor to incur the risks which attend even an 


* We quote at eecuud hand. 
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ordinariljir long leasc^ we should as a preliminary measure reduce 
the ' assessment,' and by short periodical settlements prepare 
them for the perpetual fixity of Government demand. 

As the temjiurury settlcmeiits lead to the permanent so does 
the permanent settlement prepare the way for a higher blessing. 
Under the native rule tlie expenses of the Stale were defrayed 
from the receipts of land tax, and the other sources of income, 
if any, were only siip])lemental. And even now, after a century of 
British rule, nearly half of the imperial revenue is derived directly 
from the soil, and the landed interest bears the wciglit of public 
taxation; with tlic progn^ss of commerce, however, we trust the 
tax-burden will be equitably divided among the diiferent classes 
who owe tbeir prosperity to public security. The representa¬ 
tives of commercial ami professional industry should each bear 
its own liability and thereby lighten the average weight borne 
by the various classes, who are all equally indebted fur pro¬ 
tection to the (Government of the country. Any marked 
inequality in the distrilmtion of the aggregate weight of public 
taxation is likely to allect public credit, and the inequality in 
favour of one only increases the dangt'r of injustice towards the 
rest. The land system which commenced with a periodical and 
lias passed through a permanent settlement, must end with the 
redemption of land revenue. We must facilitate the formation of 
profitably large estates without any of the barrossing conditions 
which short-sighted land legislation is likely to impose on them. 

The author of the pamphlet entitled 'the Land Bevenue of 
India* while advocating the perpetuation of the land tax as it 
now stands, remarks on its origin as follows:' so the tax of armed 
' aid levied on the land was long paid in kind, hut as man became 
'valuable os a woalih-producing rather than a fighting animal, 
' the tendency to commute such service for a money payment 
' gathered strength till such commutation was the right and 
' ordinary custam of all. Thus originated the land tax.* The 
writer who makes distinction between a fighting animal mi 
wealth-producing animal* might have with advaiiti^ extendea 
his observations to the increasing importance of trade and 
growing facilities for exchange, and also distinguished between 
uie or^naiy wealth-protlucing and the emmereud wealth-pro¬ 
ducing animal, who is also the champion of national progress and 
social reform. 

As a na^on advances in commerce and the arts of life its 
domestic economy progresses towards artificial perfection,* and 
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as every obstiuate resolution to divide the burden of the public tax 
equally between the fighting animal and the agricultural animal 
would eventually lead to injustice on the former, so any attempt' 
to divide the tax-burden between the agricultural and the com¬ 
mercial animal, unless in proportion to their respective abilities, 
would lead to the decline of agriculture, and so aho in the long 
run to a falling oil* in the raw materials which siqiply the 
staples for commerce. We must therefore relieve the agricul¬ 
tural animal of a portion of his hurden and place it on the shoul¬ 
ders of his consort whose vigour is ou the increase and whose 
powera of oiuln ranee have improved at a pace unknown to the 
comparatively weak vitality of agriculture. 

We must therefore allow capitalist’s who own land to redeem it 
from State duos, and thus to stimulate the progress of agrieulturo 
and the increase of agricultural capital. 

It is not unlikely, as has been freely prophesied, that at 
first the power of redemption will not be used to any remark¬ 
able extent; but there cannot be a doubt that, as jieiK'C and 
intimate commercial alliance with Europe brings native society 
into that tranrpiil itonditiou which is so propitious to pros¬ 
perity, those who will have amasseil wealth will not be deterred 
irom availing themselves of a power to confer a lasting good ou 
themselves and their country. Since we are not necessitated to 
discuss the iiilriusic merit of the measure, and the objection to 
it rests on the grounds of cxpedieiuiy; let us but c<)ncede the 
privilege of redemption in favor of those who would profit 
by it, and we flatter ourselves that it will not be Jong before 
the moneyed classes evince an anxiety to relieve themselves of 
an impediment which seriously hinders the growth of capital. Of 
rent-free estates the author of the pamphlet on * Land Revenue’ 
remarks that they are not flourishing, and that they are not 
a bit better than the 'liable’ estates; Wt be admits that they 
bring to their owners 'full three times as much.’ We must 
confess that it is a satisfactory feature of the policy which created 
reut-free estates that the properties they brought into existence • 
have been productive of some good to certain classes of society 
if not to the government itself. 

The success, which, sooner or later, must attend the redenu^ 
tion of land revenue would be rendered intelligible to those who 
have an interest in the success of its operations by a study of the 
most important maxim of land economy: that the more proper- ■ 
ty in land is burdened with restrictive conditions the more we ; 
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weaken its productive power. Let land be redeemed for twenty 
years' purebaso, or at any other fair valuation which the (Jl-overu- 
ment after inquiry may prefer; let every landlord who redeems 
his estates receive a clear and incontestable title of proprietor* 
ship. The rules promulgated by the Government of the late Lord 
Canning are perfectly feasible and the conditions generally are 
so far equitable that a Committee of the different Local Councils 
may revise them if such a step be calculated to inspire the public 
with greater confidence in the measure. We have attempted 
to explain only the leading piinciplcs of the reform which is 
to render our system of land»government as perfect as dream- 
stances admit of, and if there be any difficulties in the details, 
they are neither so great in number nor so formidable in charac¬ 
ter as to afford any cause for apprehension. 

Of estates paying a jnmma of a thousand rupees per annum or 
under, wc might allow the immediate redemption; the rest might be 
redeemed by fifths or tenths as may be deemed necessary. But 
in all matters relating to the details of the redemption bill, the 
committees of the Provincial or the Presidency Council ought to 
be the best judges. 

Every landlord who redeems his land gives a new pledge 
of loyalty to the government of the country; he stakes his all 
with the government which has given him the power to redeem, 
while he adds materially to the existing taxable resources of 
the country which have hitherto had so little aid from indirect 
taxation. On both these points the author of the * Land Reve¬ 
nue^ offers remarks which deserve a passing notice. On the 
subject of loyalty, he is of opinion that those who bought land 
could not be more loyal than those who bought Company's 
paper-money. But as regards wealth, number and importance 
there are no common grounds of comparison between land¬ 
lords and ' paper-money' holders. Furthermore, an imperial 
guarantee would replace * paper-money,’ but could it compel a 
foreign power to give up lands belonging to private individui^ in 
India? The writer also observes that any further iucrease of in¬ 
direct taxation would fail iu India; but it may be just as well to 
remind one whose attention is completely absorbed by a hobby, 
that the India'of 1860 is not the India of 1850, nor is the policy 
of Her Majesty’s government identical with the ’ tradition* which 
studied to complicate land tenures by the introduction of in¬ 
judicious rights, and to simplify public taxation by confining the 
demand chiefly to land. ' Because,’ also remarks the writer ii^ith 
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evident rep^et,' when a man nas redeemed liia land liif) ability to 

* spend would nowise be iiicroast'd, so that indirect taxation would 

* not be stimulated by the drain of capital’. To this piece of 
wisdom wc would oljserve in reply that, few men would venture 
to lay out their lost farthing on the redemption of land and, that 
even if men were rash enough to do so, the savings (»f ten 
short, years would makeup for a drain which cannot recur. But 
wo should like to ask the writer of the * Land Rc\ emie* (luestion, 
if the contingency to which he alludes with pain if not niiinn^ is 
at all consistent with his prophecy that the redemption of land 
reveuue would not be populai' with the iiativus ? 

The general principles, on which w'e support a Perpetual Settle* 
men! apply with ton-fold force to the redemption of revenue^ 
and in connexion with this subject we beg to make a few obser¬ 
vations oil the sale of the Fee-simple of Waste Land. 

A Secretary of State may be privileged to dream according to 
his fancies, but neither the dream nor the fancies can alter nr 
improve the following stubhorn facts which have been ])laccd at 
our disposal; that not oue-fifth of the cultivable land of India is 
cultivated; that Madras abounds in wastes on * first principles 
that Bombay and the North West Provinces fare hut slightly 
better; that the Punjab can offer to enterprise unreclaimed land 
of unrivalled fertility, and that millions of acres of the richest 
soil in the world which would enrich British Burmah are still 
neglected. These arc facts which cannot be contradicted despite 
ail the ominous auguries of men in power. 

The rules published by the Government of Lord Canning on 
the subject of Waste Land have been accepted generally as 
fiivorable to enterprise, and to them may be added this provision, 
that the valuation of land be left Jbo the local Government of 
each Presidency.^ We agree with the late Lord Canning that the 
fewer the restriotions we impose on the sale of land and the more 
we increase the faoiliries for land seekers to purchase Govern¬ 
ment wastes the greater the extent to which the measure will 
operate beneficially. We shidl only recommend here that the 


* We have since read and approve of the reply of the Government to the 
Calcutta Land Assooiatbn that *lt certainly was not the p^ioy of the resoln- 
' tion absolutdy to confer the ownership of the most desirable waste landSf 

* at a price very much below what the public are willing^ to pay for them, on. 

* those who from their persons! acqnaintanee or connectira with the locality 

* tmj have the heat opportunity of obtaining information regarding 
' and ihns of bring first in the field with thrir applioatioiis.’ 
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proper valuation of land be carefully attended to, othonviiic 
6])eculatioii will restrict the effects of a reform which is intended 
to benefit the agricultnral interest of a large empire. But wo 
should also be ou our guard iigiiinst injudicious interference with 
the rig’hts of iudividualK: we should not restrain by any con¬ 
dition the purchaser’s action or guide his judgment in dealing 
with his property. The owner of waste land is to ho treated like 
the owner of cultivated fields; he must consult his own iiilureat 
both as regards the extent or the means of cultivation; if it may 
seem to his advantage timi the land should continue an nnre- 
claimed waste it is not for Government to induce him to ahandon 
}iis| resolve J wlicther for good or for evil his property in laiul 
should Iks as uiieonditionally his as any other form of properly; 
and if it be his choice to be content to allow his ca])ital to wasto or 
stagnate while progress is working miracles of prosperity around 
him, his choice coiuHirns none hut himself. 

The writer of the ‘ Land Revenue ’ regards with dread the un¬ 
conditional sale of waste lanil, beeause even when penalty is at- 
tuehed to neglecting cultivation the land is allowed to lie fallow; 
in short it seems to ns that the writer would rather that the land 
was locked up, as it has been for more than a century, and 
wait for the good times when the * coniinunity system’ and the 
right of pre-emption shall have come to its rescue. * Specu¬ 
lators,’ he adds, * would invest in land, till the most favorable 
'frontage, and then wait patiently till the price rose so high as 
' to tempt them to sell.’ Considering the extent of waste land 
which is available, the foolish ' speculator,* must wait' patiently* 
for a very long time to profit by his speculation.* 

It is not enough, however, that waste land should be sold and 
cultivated land be redeemed, but we must also provide for the 
most profitable disposal of^he income which the State may 
derive from these two sources. Public journals have long de¬ 
clared their views on the subject, and we have resolved after some 
reflection, to support the scheme which public opinion has so 
unhesitatingly recommended. The proceeds of the sale and re¬ 
demption m Governmeut land can only he honestly employed in 

* Sir Charles Wood in his denpatch ou the subject overlooks facts aud diawa 
inferences which are necessarily false. It is painfid to enlighten the Sec¬ 
retary of State &r India on matters so well known, and on which it is so 
important that Gkivemmeni should arrive at some definite conclusion. That 
there ore waste lan^ in India of which Qovemment is the sole proprietor, 
and that European capitalists ace not the scouiyie of the countiy sm facts 
whi(h we would not attempt to prove, even if it were to edify a Right 
Honorable Secretary of State. 
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oxtingiiishiiig Government debts and in constructing works of 
public utility. The details oi* the scheme must be left to imperial 
legislature, but wo may be permitted to ofler a few words in 
defence of its general principles. 

The capital represented by the land at twenty years’ pnrcliasc 
amounts to about four hundred million pounds sterling, while the 
(loverinneut debts and the Railway guarantees do not amount to 
one hundred and fifty millions. The savings of the interest on 
the public debts would not be a greater blessing to society than 
the indirect influence of land-redemption in alluring capital to the 
labor market; yet the amount of interest saved by the extinction 
of the public debts would go some way towards reducing the 
chances of a new loan, and even if the necessity for one did arise 
a solvent exchequer would afford no ordinary facilities for future 
loan operations. 

To allege that the temporary clearing off of the Government 
debts is not likely to confer any lasting benefit on tlie jntblic is 
simply the alFectution of wisdom. But even ifsuch were the truth, 
to put off a certain good for a remote contingent evil bespeaks 
ail amount of sensitiveness which cannot be productive of 
good to the public. The advocates of the old school have 
even gone so far as fo assert, that not only docs a temporary 
liquidation of debt do no good, but that freedom from debt 
cannot but be ephemeral; it is impossible, they say, so to reduea 
the amount of public debts as that they shall not assume their 
original bulk before long; it would have been more satisfactory 
if the advocates of public indebtedness could prove that the 
increase of public debt was the unavoidable consequence of its 
decrease, and that its decrease is only the first step towards the 
evil we hope to avoid. 

But the lovers of paradox avoid the test of facts and rest con¬ 
tented with declaring magisterially what they consider a poli¬ 
tical aphorism. We do not mean to deny that public debts 
have increased after a temporary clearance, but neither can 
our antagonists deny that public debts have increased without 
having experienced any previous relief; we are not uiifonscious 
of the dangers of the position where public receipts decline 
and public Ssbursements increase; but a decrease of income by 
the extinction of liability is no decrease at all, while it is an unde# 
niable position that whatever honestly facilitates the oontnetion 
of new debts places at our disposal a power by which wl^may 
meet the wants of any ordinary exigency without danger, if not 
with ease. 
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If a portion of ilie national dubt can be wiped off by iiie sale 
of a portion of the public land, by attempting to retain boili 
land and debt wc only incur the liabilities of public trust. 
Again, if the public are willing to raise a decreasing debt to 
what they may regard as the standard amount, they arc welcome 
to exercise their judgment in the matter and choose the situation 
best adapted to their taste and ability. Wlfen you pay oil' your 
debts, we are told, you are unconsciously getting through your 
capital; to this judgment we cannot give assent, the resources of 
a Government are the resources of its people; if it be true that 
in getting rid of public debts the Government is unconsciously 
going tiirough its capital, is it less true that the periodieul 
payment of interest on these debts is also a slow juocess of 
getting through an increase which would otherwise add to the 
national capital ? 

That a full exchequer leads to war, is another aphorism replete 
with 'traditionary' wisdom. Wc do not, however, propose to sell 
land merely to Ull the public coffers, or when wc have filled 
ilicm to emx>ty them by running headlong into war; on the 
contrary, we propose that the imperial government should 
immediately appropriate the extraordinary income to the use of 
the Slate. Indeed, we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
any Government, inspired with British guod sense, can be so 
wantonly prodigal as to indulge in war merely because it has the 
means to prosecute it. Let us sup|K}se, on the other hand, that 
we were dnven to a war against both will and conviction w'hen 
we had not the means to withstand the drain consequent on 
it, would it not entail on us the necessily of new loans? 
and if so, is it at all times an easy matter to borrow with an 
empty exchequer and from an impoverished people. 

Ijb has been proposed that the proceeds of the sale of 
waste land should be exclusively applied to the construction 
of public works. To assert that we thereby exchange permanent 
souiees of revenue for works of utility u nothing less than a 
£ict> and in a qualified form would not be wanting in wisdom. 
Waste lAds are at present not a source of income, and may 
therefore be regarded in the light of so much unemployed capital. 
That public works would increase the wd&re of the people 
before they would add to public revenue is by no means an ohjec* 
tionliithe constractiou of public works; to some extent the sav¬ 
ings or income of every Wividual subject m&f be tedconed as 
public pxoperty,and for aU practical poiposes on&r a ooastitutionBl 

% 
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Oovei'miient the identity is purfeut. To re^rd with unbecoming 
jealousy the eoiistruutiou of public works for no reason more cogent 
than that they have a tendency to raise private income, 
and yet to acknowledge the paramount necessity of such works 
is keep to the public mind in an undesirable state of indecision. 
It would seem under the circumstances that Oovcriimcut do not 
object to the coustrudtion of public works provided their costs are 
n<»t charged against the imperial revenue, and provided also 
Cfoverument be entitled to their full share in the increased rent 
which such puYdic works are likely to create. 

That the G-uvernmeni of this country is peculiarly situated as 
regards public works, and that this peculiarity is solely due to its 
assumption of the duties of utiivcrsal hindlord, arc facts. 
But tlie admission only proves that the injudicious competition of 
Government with private enterprise, has driven the latter out 
of the field at a loss to the public and the Government with 
whom it would be a hopeless st-ruggle to compete; let ns, however, 
in justice to ourselves rsfram from charging the unofficial public 
with apailiy and indificrcnce, when what we require of them is a 
iruitless sacrifice. If the conbtruction of public works is entrusted 
to the Government os universal landlord, then they cannot re« 
nounce the duty without also renouncing the privileges of the 
position. If the relation of Government to public works be 
anomalous, it is only the result of an anomaly which was perpe¬ 
trated when Government assumed the duties of universal 
landlord. 

Before however we concede the right of redemption of revenue 
and extend the Perpetual Settlement to the * Provinces,' unless 
we are anxious to revive tlie errors of the past, let us complete 
an accurate rogistratiou of tenures and a correct^ survey of each 
man's holding.^ Lasting tranquillity in Bengal can only l)d 
secured by reducing all matters relating to land to a condition 
of certainty which would leave no room for useless discussion. 
Indeed, if the rent struggles are not to he perpetuated, if the 
friendly relation between landlord and tenant is not to he dis^i 
turbed, and if litigation for land is to cease to he a matter of 
pure chance, we must have a record of right and a survey of 
euch estate. 

When the multitude who connect their destiny so intimately 
with land, shall have been fully impressed with the salqtaiy 

- - .- - - - ' - -. ‘ .II 

* What Mr. Oust ealla * a BDOieS'day book in wbieh every right it nur» 
or less correctly reoctfded.' 
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conviction that their relation to one anoilicr and their relatioa 
to the soil have hien. ntf' clearly ilcteriniued that it is no htnpfer 
safe to indul^ in law suits with hopes of harassing the j idge 
and the defendants, the law courts will afford relief without 
becoming partisans of cither one party or the other. We must 
no longer grant jadiciid decrees for the possession of fictitious 
property and of pro}>crty which it is almost impossible to identify. 
If Bengal has licen saved from the rough manipulation of the 
revenue collectors, it has been ridden over rough shod by tlie 
civil judges who have laboured so assiduously to confound rights 
and prolong litigation. Some of these evils to which the 
judicial officers have been led in their mistaken zeal for re¬ 
dressing fancied evil have passed all remedy, but interests still 
unimpaired may be protected by the adoption of the picauB 
which we have cursorily suggested. 

We should not be so short-sighted as to withhold the means 
for restoring peace to one of the richest provinces of the 
empire under the conviction that our connexion with the land 
has been severed by the Permanent Settlement, and that by the 
redemption of public revenue it wuuld still fuither be estranged. 
Such a policy, if it ever was earnestly conceived, betrays a want 
of power to distinguish between the duties of a government, 
and the duties inseparable from the exploded system of universal 
landlordism. We do not for a moment doubt that land will gra¬ 
dually pass out of the immediate control of Government; but 
are the people to have no part in governing themselves, in pre¬ 
serving the public peace, or in providing for public safety? If not, 
then let us abandon the attempt to amalgamate two distinct 
duties in the yjain hope of destroying the evil which is com¬ 
mon to both. Whether as governors of the country or 
universal landlord, public peace is our first and most im¬ 
portant charge and public disorder the danger of both the 
government and the public. 

Thus, we advocate the redemption of land revenue wherever the 
Perpetual Settlement obtained, and the Permanent whenever 
file periodical settlement has worked with snocess; we would 
farther propose that Government should not jpermit any land to 
be held tmmediahefy by any tenure less certain than a tenancy 
of fifteen years, and with the aid of a light assessment it will 
not be necessary to repeat the experiment before the country 
is prepared for the only system of land government which has 
worked with success. 
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Having discussed thus far the sahject of land tenures we shall 
now turn our attention to the tenants themselves. For all prao- 
tical purposes it will not he necessary for us to take cognisance of 
any other description of tenants beside the two which difler from 
each other on points of material importance. We shall treat of 
tenants with rights of property and of tenants without the 
rights of property: of laud proprietors on one hand and land 
cultivators on the other: of ZiMnindars, Talocikdars and other great 
proprietors who are said to lord it over every thing and the * injured 
innocents^ * the ryots who are being lorded over. 

Whatever may be the origin of our dread of capital, the fact is 
pretty clear that wo do not regard with any favor the landed 
][iroprictors who are almost identical with the ca]>}talistB of this 
country. It seems to us that having once treated them with 
undue favor, we are anxious to atone for past errors by an 
undue distrust of their ])rescnt motives and conduct. Having 
created them lords of ihe soil it were a matter of political con¬ 
science not to revive any discussion on tlie equity of their 
proprietory claim. It would have been consistent with justice 
to have recognised their importance in the social economy— 
chiefly in their relation to land—and watched the results of the 
system we had^so hastily inaugurated. Tl* course ado]>ied by 
us was very dilferent indeed; overcome by the clamour of those 
who hud been unjustly sacriliccd to hasty legislation, we proceed¬ 
ed to remedy the evil oy declaring a crusade against both the ryot 
who had been injured and the landlord who had reaped the ad¬ 
vantages of the injury; and we must confess that the war was 
prosecuted with a vigor which threatened to end with success. 
We were of a sudden troubled with a consciousness of the 
rights of the subordinate tenants, and were resolved therefore 
to destroy the superior rights which had become so distasteful to 
the injured cultivators. For the last fifty years we have generously 
exerted ourselves in redressing imaginary evils by the sacrifice 
of substantial good. We have uprooted the gentry of the 
soil and hoped thereby to avenge the cause of the distressed 
cultivators; wo have persecuted the landlord to avenge the cala¬ 
mities we had heaped on the peasantry. In foci our policy has: 
been that dangerous worship of expediency whiqh in a slightiiy; 
qualified form would favor the cause of every needy plunderer.; 
We have even gone so far as to object to the very 
the lauded proprietors; that their profits were large, was in 
itself considerea a grievance; and as if Government haddiik 
charged all its public duties to perfection, we reproachcjd tlie 
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luudlord mth uot fulfilling the just expeciatiuiis of the State. 
It would have been fair if we had exieuded onr enquiry beyond 
the creatures of the Perpelnal Settlement to those of the 
land systems of the other provinces, and endeavoured tc 
ascertain the extent to which they h^ fnlfilled public ex¬ 
pectations. 

If Socialism is in reality to be the basis of our domestic policy, 
let property be interdicted without any exception or condition at 
all; for, do what ure may, it is impossible to effect a compromise 
between large property and no-property, and to elect in favor of 
small property as the golden mean. The policy of compromise 
has failed hopelessly; we have rained the owners of useful pro¬ 
perty, without raising the serf, who had nothing but liis labor to 
depend upon, to the status of a landed proprietor. The private 
wealth which we melted down with so much care has not reap¬ 
peared, as our statesmen flattered themselves it would; but who 
can deny that its destruction has neither improved the social 
condition of the oppressed ryot, nor increased the revenue of 
Government ? We have destroyed that elass of men in whose 
enterprise was our best guarantee for the progress of society, and 
to fill up their places we have raised a large body of avaricious 
speoalatoTs with bu# a temporary iuierest in tfie land of the 
country, and we have also constmeted that cumbrous official 
machinery, which seems to us to have been specially contrived for 
the absorption of Government revenue. 

Madras, whence nobles and capitalists have alike disappeared, 
presents a spectacle for which even the most devoted advocate of 
' socialism was not prepared. Lord Harjris admits all that can be 
said against the Ryotwary system when he declares, that innnmer- 
' able small holdings mus't necessitate poverty and social degrada¬ 
tion. Even in his zeal for a favourite theory his lordship was 
' strnok with the fact that * active measures of improvement on an 
'/extensive scale, did not exist in l^iadras’. It would have been 
too mnch fur his lordship to confess that in the Madras Presiden¬ 
cy had realised the very ideal of onr land policy, but th.it 
such was the case may be safely inferred from the fact that 
'the Kyotwaiy cultivators have not the means to incur, with 
any ehance of success, the risks and liahiliries of an ordi¬ 
narily long leoM. With all the influence of a powerful Govem- 
ment arrayed against him, with social prejudices to combat, and 
with the suspicious attention of the judiciary fixed upon him 
the capitalist abided his time and successfully asserted his right 
against an opposition which was directed not more against 
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him, than against the laws of supply and demand. As it was 
impossible ibr him to endure the burden of ' fimt principles' 
he leiib Madras to its fate, but into the * community system’ 
of the North West Provinces, where property of a hind does 
exist, he has made his way despite legislative restrictions, and 
the terrors of socialism. The influence of capital endures 
longer than the influence of labor, and, even in a mutually des« 
tractive straggle, capital has to some extent the advantage over 
its antagonist. The capitalist can no more coni'ound his functions 
with those of the laborer, than the laborer dispense with the 
aid of tiie caintaiisl; and when property in land gravitates 
towards' oajiital, whatever ignorance may say to the contrary, it is 
only the natural ])rocess by which capital acipiires that control over 
labour which will result in the welfare of both. To view a 
coarse of progressive actiou with alarm is certain proof of the 
want of capacity to distinguish between a revolution which leads to 
reform and that which ends in disorganization. A surgical opera¬ 
tion may be painful without being necessarily fatal. 

In certain parts of India the absence of capital has led to 
consequences, which only demonstrate the folly of excluding it 
from a society ])urely agricultural; while its necessity has 
never been so clearly or strongly demoM^thd by any other 
fact, as that the destruction of men d^roperty, who pos¬ 
sessed the oonfldenec and respect of the people, has brought 
into existence men who started in life as speculutors and have 
achieved wealth and a so-called position without influence or po¬ 
pularity. In Ireland even agraiiau atrocities have not disturbed 
in their possession of land capitalists who are, even now, the abo¬ 
mination of the most careless peasantry in the world. Ca|)itali8ts 
have no doubt tried to make the most of their opportnnities, and 
if only the ryots had not been too helpless to propose terms, the 
remuneration of capital would have been less unreasonalde, while 
labor would have had more than merely the leavings of capital to 
content itself with; as matters now stand, capital has had every 
thing much in its own way, but it is impossible to believe that it 
w ill long domineer as it has and treat the claim of labor with lordly 
disdain. Under any circumstances, let ns be fair in our treat- 
m^mt of important interests, and let os not carry our opposition 
to capital too far in our zeal to restoie the lost equilibrium* Xf. 
in India landlords have mistaken their interest, they have follow* 
ed the unfortunate example of the Government of the couhtiy 
with perhaps this immaterial difference, that while the Govern¬ 
ment finds complete justification of its conduct in ite Itwv 
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and re|riilations, the landlordH extort all they can witiiuut 
acknowled^n^ the necessity ol* any justification at all.* 

It certainly cannot lie eoiisiderod dealing fairly with the 
interests of the landlord to treasure up in our minds his oppreot-ion 
of his leiinnlSj and to nofrleet the importance of his wealth to 
the country. We all ailinit that even tlie speculators them¬ 
selves have done all they ooidd to keep up cultivation. The 
deficiency of farming capital has arrested the prosperity of 
tlio ' Provinces/ while the repulsiou of capital from land in 
Madras has reduced that Presidency to hopeless heggary. 
Advances are preferred to that natural support which capi¬ 
tal would freely afiord to labor, but for the meddling spirit 
which keeps them asunder. So strongly has the necessity of this 
union declared itself that some of our best fiscal oificers have 
proposed to lease the land of laay cominnuities to capitalists 
who may possess the means of improving it. If capital is to 
allure wealth out of the ground; if capital is to increase the 
demand for labor, and if the country is to look to capital for its 
most eifective means of advancing material prosperity, let us 
treat with some consideration men who are armed with this 
power, who, while ende^ivouring to further their own in* 
terests, also beueii^l^ interests of society. 

Though the prfflildes which we now advocate have l^en 
accej^ited in Europe as the best guide to substantial and perma¬ 
nent prosperity in India, we have struggled to inflict on society 
some of the choice theories borrowed from the school of socialism, 
and have persisted in our attempts to reduce to one dead 
level the wealthy classes of the country.f Bat the signs of 


Mr. Kuakin would undoubtedly obaorve here that the buidlord ought to 



landlord that it was for his advantage that he should preler death to opprea* 
siun, wc doubt not the landlord would gladly abide by Hr. Ruakin’s ' Iaws 
of Bight*. But in the meanwhile hcIUhIi iniereata interfere and distneb the 
righteous state of mind to which Mr. Ruakiu's philosophy might othemf^ 
hnng the landlord. ^ ' 

t The * Ftanenr* who gives us his impressions of * Ten Years of Impe- 
riiuism in IVanoe,' adds to our oouviotion that the French have not as yrt 
been able to account for their prosperity under Napolem the Third: ' ^e 
triple,* wya the Flsneur, 'that it u tim duty of the State to interfere 
the rdatt^ between capital and labour in favor of the latte as the weaker 
** of the two, was not only avowed hy the Government of 18W,bataoted upon,' 
^elthou^ as every one knows, wwh litflo euceeu.* This is just whab the 
Bej^blic ^d avow and the Empire his justly disolaimed* 
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health are not less visible than the signs of disease. Labor is 
by degrees relinquishing its weak hold of property; it can only 
improve when it ceases to own it; labor is gradually yielding to 
<‘apital and intelligence what is their due; the miserably small 
farms are falling in; large farms are coming into existence, and 
the price of hind increases the value of labor. Land is being 
jilaced under circumstances eminently propitious to the growth 
of capital.—Prosperity will thus spread over the land, and the 
' Revolution* to quote the words of the late Colonel Baird Smith, 

' will advance just as surely, as in the struggle of life industry, 

* thrift, intelligence and wealth must displace indolence, extra- 
' vagance, inti^ectual stagnation and poverty,' 

It is time, however, that wo should repiidiate socialism and 
regard the landed propneturs os an clement of strength in onr 
govemqpnt. Itis time that we should recognise their pqsition 
even if cannot forget our joint misrule of the subordinate ten¬ 

ants. The landed gentry are the only aristocracy of India; the 
lower classes look up to them, and by scenring their allegiance we 
secure the allcfflanoe of their natural constituents. It is the 
landed proprieiOT who best can aid government in timos of tronble, 
directly by capital, indirectly by local influence; the * people' so 
called, have ever been the advocates of re^ution, while con¬ 
servatism is the chief cause of the prospenty of the moneyed 
classes; the landed capitalists nuse the demand for labor and 
conseqnently the remuneration of labor* ; to their leisure wa 
look forward for the mental improvement of the natives and to. 
their social influence for seenrity in times of innovation; specula¬ 
tion, involving preparatory outlay, depends on their assistance 
and their efficiency as a public body depends on the efficiency of 
the law courts, and the efficiency of the law courts is the best 
guarantee of their safety. The destruction of the landed gentry 
in India is virtually the destruction of capital, intelligence and 
social prosperity. 

And yet such was the class of men that received a rude 
and rough treatment at the hands of Government, a treatment 
which Government attempted to justify by its belief in the 
practical ^oacy of the social philosophy. Instead of inspiring 


* MrNeaio in his 'Leetares on Taxation’ has adop^ some of Ifr. 
Buskin’s visionaiy prindlples of praotkal economy,^ and instead atfiii* 
buting the rise and &11 in toe rates of wages to the inorease or decrease of 
eapitu oompexed with the demand fixr 1 wr, states that the mhumma fate 
of wages depends on the ijiterest» husnaoitjf and £aa» of the employitr. 
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them with confidence in the rnlers of the country as their 
benefactors and protectors, and the cultivators with confidence 
in their landlords as their best friends, we have condemned 
the landlord as a heartless tyrant, and we have taoj^ht the 
lyots to cry down his character and to resist his authority. 
An Irish landlord in addressing the present Sir Robert Peel 
teaches us a lesson which we might have with advantage learnt 
long before: ' drive them,' says he, speaking of landlords and 
tenants, * to look for their security alone in mutually benefitnul 
* covenants for fostering the improvement of the land.' But to 
our policy nothing apposired so repugnant as to create harmony 
where we were resolved that discord should prevail. 

As if the indirect influences for evil were not numerous 
enough, l)y a recent Act (X of 1859) we have armed .41“ ryot 
with the most successful means of worrying his landlord, and the 
facts that have recently come to light seem to prove that the ryots 
have not been backward in using the weapons with which we 
have so philanlhropically entrusted them. Tlio^ who in utter 
ignorance of the subject passed a land bill, wlii% lias virtually 
guaranteed impunity to intriguing tenants, have much to answer 
for. As a rule a laiyllord bus now much to fear from his uultiva- 
toTB, and the less inclined he is to use fraud and force the 
more helpless he finds himself in the hand*! of his antagonists. 
Those who have watched the working of the Bent Act have 
been filled with alarm as to its ultiuiutc coiibe<|uence8; while one 
of their number has propbetiwilly remarked that it will 'develop 
'all the worst features of the Bengalee ebarneter.' 

The sections XVlll and XIX of this prodigy of legislative 
blundering are evidently intended to create in Bengal the con¬ 
stitutional slavery which is rampant in Madras. If ever an 
act of tiie Indian Government was calculated to inflict serious 
injury on the pro^irietors of land, this masterpiece of mis¬ 
guided philanthropy is likely to accomplish that result. If our 
appreheusions are not justified by facts we shall gladly award 
to the ryot the credit for an amount of disinterestedness and 
a love for fair play,^ie which, we have not hitherto thought 
him entitled, and which the Bent law is not likely to foster in 
him. 

The Act in question is not even a negative good; it facili¬ 
tates the growth of contentions rights and thereby raises points 
ofdisfiute between landlords and. tenants which most end in 
harassing litigation; but those whn consider it necessary that 
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the landlord should not exercise any authonty without the aid 
of the law courts^ must idolize the llent Act us a piece of 
perfect le^slatiou. We could ulmo«>t fancy that to cn^ate dis¬ 
sension Was the very object of the Kent laiw; hut those who 
have been so tliorou^hly deceived as to call this Disruption Act 
the llyot’a Manila Cbarta may some day lm*a to disiln^iiihh 
between licence and that liberty on which well orj^anised sooiety 
is built. What strikes us as a most wonderful piece of ill luck 
in our land-legislation in India is the fact that the experience 
of the past does not seem to light our way into the futurej and 
that each epoch of our century of Government seems to be in¬ 
dependent of the rest. 

^ The principles which the Bent Act embodies were in force 
sixty years ago, and the fruits they bore might have warned 
us agaiust their hasty adoption a second time. So far back us 
179U, we dincovered the danger of alienating the landlord from 
his tenants, and, acting under a wholesome experience of past 
mischiei^ we inaugurated a regime, which, as it worked for tlie 
beuetit of the two classes, who had hitherlo been arrayed against 
each other, was productive, os far as our law courts permitted, 
of prospeiity and good-will between tlvem. We had to a greats 
extent recovered from the rude shocks of clasH-bostility, when 
the Bent Act came into operation and once more revived the 
contest between the owner of land and the owner of labor; 
once more the landlord was to tieat the ryot as a traitor in the 
camp, and once more the ryot was to arm himself against the 
landlord as a determined tyrant whom it was a matter of 
conscience to baffle. We have for a second time in the lii'^tory 
of our rule in India treated the interests of Guvernmeul after 
one code of justice and eq^uity and tlie inieresls of the landlord 
alter another. 

We have it admitted on all hands that the poverty of India 
must be cured by British capital and British intcliigence. It 
is also alleged that British settlers will increase the price of 
labor, and one of the most enlightened of our ludian statesmen 
regards * their presence iti the country as beneficial' and, politically 
speaking, of * th^ high^ importance.' Bat is it reiuotiable to 
expect that British energy and capital could flourish in a coun¬ 
try where they tnnst hopelessly war with men whose co-opera¬ 
tion is the sine qud nan of mercantile success? Is it possible for 
British setUem to bold their own against a clique ]^werful in 
numbers and. siqpported by the uuwguised sympathy of >our 
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'•.legudaturc ? Landed proprietors do not beg for any encouragement 
beyond a spirit of fairness in the public measures of our Go¬ 
vernment. The ryots will not co-operate with them as long as 
we hold out to the ryols the mischievous hopes of equality with 
their landlords; and yet the necessity for such co-operation is daily 
increasing, and before long wo shall have to decide whether 
capital is to forsake labor, and labor to suffer by the loss of capi¬ 
tal, or whether we shall permit the landlords to exercise their 
natural authority over their tenants? 

Let the ryot look for help and protection to his landlord, and 
to his Revenue Collector for redress against the oppressions of 
the landlord. But the landlord must he armed with the power 
to distrain, though that of compelling the rent-defaulter’s pre¬ 
sence before him must be taken away from among the privileges 
\of bis position. The right of distraint belongs to the landlord who 
is expected to live in harmony with his dependants; but in India, 
where the creation of so many useless and misehievous rights 
in the soil has rendered the power of distraint of such impor¬ 
tance to the landlord, government has withheld it from Mm, 
< and yet it has retained tor itself this authority in its capa¬ 
city of the universal landlord. Such anomalies must cease, and 
the dangerous tendon^ uf the Disruption Act resisted, before it 
has done its worst. Let us protect the ryot against extortion, 
and this by an improved judicial machinery it is not impossiblo 
to effect; but let us not be so far overcome by our zeal for the 
ryot as to sacrilice the importance of the landlord. 

Those who would deprive the landlord of his most eherish- 
ed rights and then drive him to litigation for the recovery of 
his just dues, cannot expect to improve the agricultural resources 
of a country whose prosperity, connected as it is so intimately 
•with land, is entrusted to the landlord. The evils of the Indigo 
system have not been remedied by a judicial disarming of the 
landlord; and we cannot too severely condemn the policy which 
teaches the ryot to hope for the ameliovatiou of his condition by 
,successfully resisting the authority of his landlord. The Rent 
:Act is however onl;^ in keeping with that series of hasty enaot- 
Iments which has jeopardise the value of property in land. 

• Intimately connected with this subject is the conrideration 
of the subject of penalty for fraudulent breach of contract. 
If land must be oeeupied rWith advanta^ to the pubUo, if ad- 
xanoea must be made to inoita native ieduitjj, the landlord 
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must have the power to distraiuj and the capitidist most have 
a contraot law to protect his advances. Those who make so 
much of the distinction between * crime' and ' no crime' 
forget that the positive law which they so vauntiiig'ly parade 
is not altogether on the side of hair>splitters. In fact^ between 
private wrong and public injury there is no essential diiierence. 
Again^ considering that the contract law could only ap])ly to 
fraudulent breaches, the opposition it has received from the 
lenders of native oi>inion must be regarded as a premium on dis- 
luniesty. The law ouly aimed, as was well put by Sir Ibibert 
Napier, to * punish a dishonest contractor refusing to fnfill his 
' engagement.' All that has been said against it seems, to be obvi¬ 
ously dictated by a desire to support cunning against authority, 
and by the traditionary distrust of public officers. It is 
alleged against the Contract law that it tends to ' create serfage,' 
hut its promoters may well remark that in its aliseneo a favoured 
class of the natives is permitted unrestricted licence; nor is it clear 
to us, considering that the law would only apply to contracts 
enter^ into withiiv the year, how it would revive old evils and 
swamp the law courts with trumped up charges. 

Security is the very life-blood of capital. Whore security 
does not exist, capital will not flow, and if advances must )je 
madey security must be offered. Men who are not naturally 
honest must have a law which would punish dishonesty; but if 
honesty neither comes by nature nor is enforced by law, capital 
must stand still and commerce snfler daring its stagnation. The ' 
insecurity engendered by a prospect of j^irolonged litigation is 
not less dangerous to the operations of capital than the troubles 
which attend war and public commotions. Let us, by all 
possible and just means, protect the lyoi's liberty against 
oppressive landlords, liut let us olfur protection, to those who 
live by the employment of their capital. We are not advo¬ 
cates of a one-sided contract law, we desire that it should 
equally protect the laborer and the capitalist—the one against 
oppression, the other against fraud. We must ofler the protec¬ 
tion of law to capital; in its absence the oj^ierations of capital 
will be confined within such limits as are considered safe. Let 
ns autboritativdy determine the mutual liabilities of him who 
pledges his labor as wdl as of him who risks his capital, and we 
shall entail the neceesiiy of oucumspection on both contracting 
parties and ensure to tliem a j^tbn of mutual safety. 

With eommafy power of distraint to protect hia land 
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the contract law to protect his capital, the capitalist-landlord 
lias only to demand an undivuled interest in land to improye 
and extend cultivation. Simplicity ranks only next to security 
and certainty in land tenures. Land must be placed under the 
care and control of single proprietorship, before it can attain 
that power of production which renders it so valuable in 
Europe and even in the newly settled colonies of the Southern 
World. Conflicting and involved rights of property in land 
check the free action of capital, while energy is hampered when 
it cannot operate with advantage either to the individual or 
the public. The charm of binglc and undivided property has 
turned barren wastes into smiling gardens, and has improved 
the prodnetive powers of the soil beyond even the highest expccta- 
tious. We must therefore eiifraindiiso subordinate tenures and 
moke the landholder Wiv^defaih lord of his acre. Even if the 
rights and pi'op(‘rty of some few must suffer under the change of 
owners, it is of the highest importance that the weirare of 
the large majority be not saeriticed to any sectional interest 
howsoever favoured or compa<.sioniited by tlie^owers tbat be. 

We must take leave of unavailing sentimentalism and endeavour 
to treat a dangerous malady with a firm and unflinching hand. 
In every social reform a small minority has always to make some 
eacnfice to promote the welfare of the community; a change 
which involves the freedom of land and labor can liardly beexj^ect- 
ed hut at the cost of some private wrong. In investing the land¬ 
lord with the absolute proprief orsUip of his land, and reducing the 
cnltivalor to his natural position of a tenant, even when the 
revolution is watched with care and solicitude, a small amount 
of peonuiary loss must be suflcivd by those who by the 
surrender of certain equivocal rights will secure harmony and 
mutual co-operation. The writer of the * laiiid Eevenue * views 
with evident satisfaction * the land where rights of half a dozen 
* kinds have existed for centuries/ and he might have added ‘ at 
' the cost of the social and commercial prosperity of the country.' 

We should therefore recommend the enfranchisement of all 
nominal rights of property, and compel all hereditary tenants, 
and tenants who pay at fixed rates to buy out the right of the 
proprietor or to sell their right of occupant to the proprietor 
of the Wd. We should allow twelve months for the parties 
to arrive at some definite undei|tandiDg; md, if they agree to 
ptiiarve the conditions of existing tenure, their wishes shonld 
iffht interiered with, but if they are not able to come to terms 
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ilie Collector of Revenue fsiliould nuthoritativcly enforce the most 
reaKonable offer, whether it bo of the vendor or of the purchaser 
of the Rurrciidered ri^lifs. lf> should cilsu be optional with the 
tenant to give up a portion of his holding to enable him to 
enfranchise the reiuaindor. 

The ryot who buys out the S^emindar’s right is entitled to the 
absolute proprietorship of his holdings, w'hile he who sells his 
subordinate right is converted into a tenant at will. The 
success of the Futneedar tenures, the avidity with which the 
Zeiniiidars buy out 'copyliuldb’ in Bengal, and the results 
of the enfranchisement of clogging sub-tenures in other parts of 
the world hll ns with hopes as to the advantages which the country 
would derive from a land system based on simpler principles than 
those called * first princlples^ Landlords who are absolute proprie¬ 
tors of their lands will never be so sbort-sighied as to deny their 
tenants the benefit of a long lease; neither will they be jealous of 
investing such teiiuuts with useful rights, when they can no longer 
pretend to aspire to a dangerous position of rivalry. \Vc should also 
render the subordinate proprietors in every respect indejiendent of 
the superior landlords; no obligation or engagement entered into 
by the superior landlord should im))ose a co-ordinate liability on 
inferior proprietors, unless the latter are willing parties to tlie 
contract. 

As we propose to save land from oonilicting rights, no good can' 
result from any measure which, while it emancipates subordinate 
proprietors, fails to conserve the rights and privileges of the supe¬ 
rior. If it was a mistaken policy to distrust the landlord as an ally, 
it was a serious error to drive him to the ranks of the enoniies of 
order anri to keep him in a state of chronic hostility to the domestic 
policy of Government. Having acknowledged the landlord 
as our foe it was natural to regard the ryots as perseiMitcd inno¬ 
cents; but with all our meddling zeal in their behalf we have 
only succeeded in inapiring them with an ambition which may 
conquer by brute force, but will not emulate the victories of 
intelligence. 

It cannot be denied that we were guilty of a wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of subordinate rights when we permanently settled the richest 
province of our Indian Empire, but yet it was hardly necessary to 
avenge the cause of the injured by persecuting those who had only 
reaped the advantages of the injuries without themselves catling 
them. It woidd have becoipS a powerful ^vemment^ to have 
watched tiie coneequenoee of its conduct wi&out betraying wy 
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nnnecessaTy alarm. The course wo followed was diderent: 
we snoceeded in forgetting our own share in the evils which 
the Bengal system had produced, and, forgetting also tlie 
good it had done to the country, we persisted in meddling 
n<»w with the duties of the landlord and then with the duties 
of the tenant, and in blissful ignorance we fancied that we had 
redeemed the credit of philanthropy which our solitary act of 
duancial statesmanship had for over imperilled. 

It has been remarked with some truth that the dumb mil¬ 
lions who conduce to the prosperity of the rich landowners are 
treated with lordly scorn, and that thousands of small proprietors 
are absorbed in the creation of one large estate. But if wo can¬ 
not defend the conduct of those who arc for ever keeping the 
ryot in his degraded position, we cannot, on the other hand, 
view the ab84)rption of the miserable cottiers in the light of an 
evil. There cannot be two opinions as to the folly of creat¬ 
ing a false position for the mere cultivator \ in trying to 
raise liim to a status for which he was not prepared, we have armed 
him wilh a power with which he may ruin, but cannot build up 
bis fortune. It was said with a sneer but not witlioufc truth, that 
the ryots of India are indebted to us only for protection aj^inst 
Mahruita invasions. The rest of our policy towards them, has 
served to reduce them to poverty and invidious dependerfce. Tlie 
bondage of the ryot may not be physically quite so severe, or poli¬ 
tically quite so degrading, but morally it is not less i^ominious 
than the b(uitlagc of the contemned negro. A freeman in the sight 
of the law he is tlie degraded child of poverty, and of moral de- 
pendance and the exercise of his rights as a freeman is absolutely 
an net of danger. Between landlords who mistake their interest 
and public oihcials who neglect their duty, between a corrupt 
police and hampered law, courts the ryot seems to have had a 
destiny without hopes. A change fir the better ma;^ not be distant; 
the spirit of refoim, which is now reviving the withered limbs of 
the body politic, cannot but, sooner or later, reach the ryot 
himself; but it is not safe that he should any longer be permitted 
to continue in his present demoralised condition in hopes of an 
uncertain reform; we most put our shoulders to the wheel 
and aid education; Europ^n settlers will do their duty, and 
the mwth of a kindly feeling among the landed proprietors to- 
waras their humble any, are l^e means with which we must work 
out the regeneration 91 the Indian {yot. In times of trouble the 
importance of the labouring dasBea cannot be thoTOnghly appro- 
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dated, nor is it necessary in tlic midst of the contest for dominion 
to conciliate the good-will of those who would implicitly follow the 
dictum of the conqueror; but peace and commcicc stand in need of 
their labor, and for that labor to be valuable the laborcro must be 
intelligent beings. Indeed, the ryot must be taught to look for¬ 
ward to a destiny fur above the dnidgery which supplies him 
with his daily pittance; he must be tsiught to look beyond the 
bliss of low rents and the glory of successful &aud. 

At one time it was the fashion to compare the Indian ryots 
with the cottiers of Europe, though perhaps the only analogous 
point was the paiuiul certainty with which they were both sink¬ 
ing under the pressure of altered times. In every other respect 
the ryot is not loss removed from a cottier peasant than he is 
from the civilization of Western Europe. 

The rise in price and the increasing demand for his labor 
cannot but improve the social prospects of the ryot, but it would 
be os well to admit that the work of regeneration is only 
just beginning. That to some extent he is conscious of the 
presence of evil which has so long influenced his destiny, is not 
deniable, though it is the fault of (rovernment that the indications 
of such a consciousuess should be cxhi)>itcd in agrarian troubles 
ondsoeu^ commotion.^ Lord Harris attribiitcR the degraded position 
of the ryot to moral causes, and vet hut a little reflection would 
have convinced him that moral causes bad in this instance Been 
far less influential than political ones, and that ivhatcver improves 
his political coudition cannot hut influence his moral and social 
condition for good. Such truisms it is painful to repeat, but in 
India they are still vexed problems of which our statesmen 
appear still to ask a solution. 

It is only right for us to deal kindly with those whom we 
have injur^, even if it were in ignorance; but care should be 
taken that what we call kindness be not, in fact, a dangerous 
encouragement to ignorant men who are already elated with 
hopes of unrighteous success. Let us take it for granted, and 
the position does not admit of controversy, that to befriend the 
ryot in a spirit of rivalry with the landlord is a serious mistake,. 
and that we must give up the policy of setting the tenant 
against those whose l^t interest it is to help him, and to act in , 
harmony with him. With the landlord lor his enemy, the aid 
of government howBoever vauniingly oflered, cannot avail the 
ryot. In Bengal the courts of law unconsciously, perhaps, allied 
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thought it nocessary to arm the ryot with muchievoiis enac- 
mentB. ' Interests/ observes one who ranks as an authority on 
the subject,' so inseparably connected will always find in their 
* relative advantage the most desirable security.’ Yet the bist< rian 
of India observed that the ryots were vested with ' the power to 
'distress the Zemindar/ and what was still worse, having ren¬ 
dered the ryot obnoxious to the landlord, we virtually placed 
our law courts at the service of the Zemindar, to avenge himself 
on his enemy. Is it possible to conceive of a predicament more 
fraught with danger ? We boast of having armed the ryot with 
a freedom of action which he did nut enjoy before, but we forget 
that whatever the intrinsic value of this freedom may be, the tyot 
has not the good sense to exercise it with advantage to himself. 

The miserably small patches of ground, which the ryot cul¬ 
tivates at a comparative loss of labour, hardly admit of a remu¬ 
nerative employment of capital. The little that he owns he 
cultivates badly, but he is so strongly attached to the soil that 
he prefers to eke out a life of misery on his wretched holding 
to seeking a just remuneration for his labor elsewhere. He 
lives in that state of happy uncertainty which leaves him 
nothing to hope and nothing to fear. 

The multiplicity of small holdings leads to neglected and ill- 
oul^ivated farms; the landlord oppresaes on one side and the tenants 
resist on the other. Small holdings not only waste the pro¬ 
ductive powers of land but cannr>t even remunerate outlays of 
capital, though they reduce the rent of the landlord as well as 
the wages and profits of the cultivators. Skill finds no oppor¬ 
tunity, and capital cannot cure tlie inherent defects of patch- 
holdings, and the impoverished multitude who hung on them add 
still greater obstacles to the success of improvement schemes. 
When the average holdings of millions of cnltivators do not 
exceed an acre of land, agriculiuro must decline, rent become 
nominal, capital almost unnecessary, and cultivable lands ac¬ 
tually scarce. 

The aggregation of multitudes on the soil, without the means 
to improve it, leads to that mischievous competition for land 
which ends in ag^rian crimes, and low wages. Nor does the 
landlord escape the evil influence of an unnatural spirit of 
rivalry; he is less confiding and more exacting, and whatever 
be the prospect of his rcnt-xoll in figures, he seldom realises 
his expectations. The xyot has to submit to a rack-rent which 
rendera it impossible for him to take up new land; he cannot 
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improve wbat he already culiivateR, and a^rieultnral profjress 
>rhicli Ih identical with territorial increase of caltivaiion is perma¬ 
nently arrested. Before we can hope to carry cultivation over an 
extent of land which would weaken the chances of snlfering from 
paHial drought, helore we can increase the quantity and improve 
tlic quality of tlie raw produce of the country j before we can 
jirofit by the action of capita) and tlie reduction of rent, we must 
emancipate the ryot from the slavery to which he is so fondly 
attached. We must give him his freedom even if it were against 
his will ; we must free land from the curse of indigent cultivation, 
and the ryot must turn his labor to the wants of commerce and 
to professional industry. 

The ryot must have a future; live he must, hut ho must live to 
his own advani-ogc and that of the public. He may chooseto cling 
to the laud which has hitlierto w'asted his means, such as they were; 
but wo owe a duty to the landlord, we owe a dnty to the public 
as well as to the cultivator, and they all point to practical results 
through the emancipation of the land and the emancipation of 
the ryot: the former from the burden of a tlirifbloss beggar, 
and the latter from the grasp of an exacting mistress. We 
have dsewherc proposed the means by which tliis emancipation 
is to be attained, and a few years of expeiience would establish 
that spirit of co-operation between capital and labor which we 
all desire. The emancipated ryot would profitably employ himself 
on manufactures and the pnblic works of the country, agd the 
emancipated land would thrive under the healthy influence of 
capital, energy, and intelligence. 

The laborer would not be j^rmitted to stand or fall by his 
wretched holding ; his labor is of greater value to him when 
he abandons the land he cannot improve: Nagpore wants his 
labor and wants it in vain; in the most densely populated 
parts of the country there is a growing demand for it; railways 
suffer in its absence; Assam and British Burmah bid high for it, 
and yet we have allowed half a million of workmen to emigrate 
and millions besides to lay themselves out in bondage on land. 
We do not advocate a systematic mortgage of lalior so os to 
convert it into a mere servile drudgery; but at the same 
time we con no longer suffer land to detwiorate under myriads 
of ill provided cottiers. It was the policy of the late Com^y 
to confine the ryot to the land, and the ryot has in turn con ffned 
cultivation within his limited means. He must now be compelled 
to leave his doomed patrimony to others, and to earn the fair 
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wa^ of his labor instead of wastinj^ it in a hopeless strapf^rle 
a|]^inst poverty and debt. 

We must also destroy that mischievous * rijiflit of bare occu¬ 
pancy j' it was no doubt a cunning device by which if^norance 
attempted to compromise involved claims. If it be put to 
a man that therif^lit of occupancy at fixed rates is aiialofrous to 
the authority which one man may possess to use another man’s 
property, the folly of toleratinn^ such an anomaly would be to 
some extent apparent. The Kent Act of 1869 protects pauper 
tenants liy investing them with the right of occupancy and 
thus reviving the dangers which we hoped wo had outlived. A 
power, which is only eifeefive for purposes of annoyance and 
too weak to produce any good, ought to be condemned, if it 
were only to save those in whom it is said to be vestal. The 
miserable K?iood Khmi of Bengal who passes away vrith his land 
does not possess, in law, the right to share in the alluvion which 
the proprietor of the land may claim and occupy. And yet the 
Khood Khast can only be ousted by the merciful action of 
Ganges, os the law pro^ddes no other means for the extinction 
of this mischievous class of tenants. 

Tlie hereditary cultivators of the North West and tl^ Punjab 
have been well entitledby one of qur ablest fiscal officem'as 
*our greatest mistake.** The reguialions do not treat them 
as projirietors of the land they cultivate, and yet the proprietor 
himsflf derives no profit either from the land of which he is 
the reputed owuicr or the tenants of whom he is the reputed 
superior. Hereditary cultivators arc neither tenants at will, 
nor proprietors; but it is their dangerous privilege to keep nor 
session of fertile lands and wn'sle them at will or keep down their 
value hy simply retainiug possession of them.f Why not declare 
them proprietors at once ? Why not legally invest them with 
the right of property when they can and do exercise that right 
indirectly, unfairly and injudiciously ? The right of occupancy 
without the right of property has given the death-blow to many 
an enterprising sj^iecnlator, without doing the tenants the least 

* * A tenant who can never be called upon to pay rent, is an inconsistency; 
oonveited into a sub>proprietor, he is the owner of an intelligible property.* 
Cost to tho Secretary of the Punjab Oovemmeni 

t ' The more favored heredity cnltivator pays the revenue on equal 
terns with the proprietors, so that tho latter derives no profit whatever from 
their lands’—Revenue Report for the Punjab. Mr further remarks 

that the ovation of these tenants ‘ is pi^udidal in many ways, militates 
against the improvement of the land and is altcgethST anomalous.' * 
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amount of good. Subordinate or Bmoll proprietors have risen to 
wealth and have progressed in utility^ but the hereditary tenants 
and the ptM'petual oeeupants without right of [)roperty, who 
seem to oeeujiy a sort of uniiaiund position between a tenant 
and a proprietor, have neither proiitedthe landlords nor proHted 
themselves. Property in land should hereafter be pureliasable 
like property in moveable goods; it may also be (ttherwise 
alienated, but length of oeeiipaniy should never again be per¬ 
mitted, unless it be adverse possession beyond the statute of limi¬ 
tation, to confer right of property. 

Ilereditary tenants cannot stdl or mortgage their right; where 
the right was saleable it proved a more decided curse. In 
Ireland when the privilege of occupancy had a marketable valno 
the landlords wasted their incomes in foreign countries, gave up 
all interest in the laud, and to usic the words of the Devon Com¬ 
mission ‘this apparent properly or security was the means by 
* which the tenants were enabled to incur future iiieumbraiices in 
'order to avoid present iueiiiiveuience.’ Land was locked up and 
property in the soil was not valuable enough to create a desire 
for improvement. AVhat with the ‘apparent right' of oecii)>aney, 
the eternal right of pre-em])tion—a right which is only tolerable 
within well defined limits—about two-fiftbs of Uie cultivable land 
of India have been successfully protected against the encroach¬ 
ments of the ploughshare. 

We must clear land of all nominal titles which have so long 
weighed down its resources. Let the lamllord buy out his here¬ 
ditary tenants and his A'Aood Ihanty or let them puichase the right 
of property from the landlord. Subordinate independent pro¬ 
prietors are an invaluable acquisition in an agricultural country, 
they relieve the superior landlord of personal labor; they possess 
both his intelligence and his love of improving property; they 
bring themselves more intimately into contact with the land 
and tenants; th^ possess the means and the will to undertake 
small speculations, and they have not seldom protected the 
tenants against the oppression of the superior landlord. They 
are infinitely better managers of property than the speculating 
Eiaradarif and do more good to the soil than the rich absent^ 
who can waste his revenue with impunity.'^ 

* * The esietencd of intermediato ieniireH, which aro heritable, aad 
transferable and not ieminahle, is admitted by the highest authority t 
moreover, they do east; they must inereaee do.'-~Cast to the Seevetary 
of the Puidah Government. 
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When the hereditary tenant has sold his rij^ht of occupancy 
he may with advantage rcsu me potsession of his land on a 
written lease, A long lease under reasonable teims is a double 
blessing \ the landlord would allow the tenants under lease to 
sink capital in the laud when they cannot evade the conditions of 
the lease. If on the c:Kpiry of the term of the lease the land bears 
marks of improvements,—unless these improvements were effect¬ 
ed at the expense of the landlord—the tenants are entitled to 
compensation. If it be possible, let all extraordinary expeusds be 
incurred by the landlord, and let him raise the rent in propor¬ 
tion to the outlays incurred by him, or else let all improve¬ 
ments incorporated with the land be compensated under express 
contract. Hut tenant improvemenfs,—the result of skill or 
money—wdiich can be removed without losing their identity may 
be appropriated by the tenant. 

However, should thelandloid be a verse to a long lease the cnltU 
vator must occupy the land as a tenant at will or seek occu¬ 
pation out of it. In a country where labor is scarce and the price 
of labor is steadily rising, in a country where there are only 
one hundred and thirty-six men to a square mile, the tenant 
who leaves his land and is willing to labor cannot die for want 
of work. If he continues a tenant at will be must submit to 
the rule of his landlord; a snhmisbion which does not in one case 
out of a hundred interfere with the just rights of the tenant.*^ 
As a tenant at will the cultivator cannot profit hy any subtle or 
dishonest evasion of the terms of his *pott-ah * and will therefore 
not have recourse to them. He will be guided hy his landlord 
as he needs to he, and it will not rest with him whether he 
chooses to improve the laud or to allow it to lie fallow. In an old 
country tenants at will arc the pioneers who facilitate the advance 
of cultivation. Let every ryot have a potiah with the legally pre- 
Borihed particubrs endorsed on it, and even if his tenure be 
only tempoi-arV) let it at all events be secured for the time. 
Tenants at will will form the advanced guard of agiiculiural pro¬ 
gress under th% directing intelligence of European capitalists; 
their labor must eventually ensure to them complete success^ 
the land on which even speculators would not venture is reserved 
for the industry of the tenants at will, and in* the great social 
economy they have an office peculiar to themselves. 

* ' My idea is that a ' tenant at will’ is what a literal mterpretation «f the 
woriiB used show him to he. * * There is no law that can keep him in 
possMsion * * bat it will he long ere in the tlie landlord will 

lU'^use his tenant.*>-Cust to the Seerrtary to the PuajaD Govenuneui. 
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Art. VI .—The Punjab and Behli in 1837j being a narrative of 
themeasiiree bg which the Punjab was saved and Behli recovered 
during the Indian mnltug, bg the Rev. /. Cave-Jirowne AL A., 
Asst. Chaplain Bengal Presideneg, Chaplain of the Punjab 
movable column in 1857 —H vols. l^mo, London: W. Black¬ 
wood and Sons. 

rilUE number of books to which the Tiidinn mutiny has ^iven 
X birth is very large. We have personal narratives, and jour¬ 
nals, and histones of Ciunpaigns innumerable, written by Spe¬ 
cial CorrespondeuiH, Olilcers in the Army, Civilians and their 
wives; and although some atieiniits have been made to produce 
n comprehensive work on this interesting subject, no reliable and 
satisfactory history of the Indian liebellion has yet been otiered 
to the world. Our proaimity to this dire calamity may operate 
to hinder the formation of enlarged and philosophical views of it; 
but with some exceptions, to which we shall presently advert, 
our knowledge of the main facts and incidents is complete. 

Viewing the subject geographically, we have Mr. Cooper’s and 
Mr. Cave-Browne^s works on the Punjab and Uehli. The 
iSiege of Behli has been treated of by Col: Norman, Rev. J. £. 
W. Eotton, Captain J. G. Medley, Ur. Ireland and some others. 
Col: Norman's Report is very dry and very authentic, while Dr. 
Ireland’s Narrative is pronounced to be the best by an excellent 
authority, the Friend of India, The otlicr two are not worthy 
of critiuism. Col; Bourchicr describes the pursuit of the rebels 
after their flight from Dehli, and the battle fought at 'Agra 
with the Gwalior contingent. Tlie incidents of the siege of 
Lucknow and the mutiny in Glide are furnished by Mr. Bees 
and Mr. Gnbbins. Tiie story of Cawnpoor to the time of the em- 
barcation of the English has been written by Capt. Thompson. 
But of the fate of the captives of the Nana Saheh, subsequent to 
Capt. Thomson’s escape we do not know any thing satisfactory. 
,/riiat officer’s assertion that after the siege our women were 
reduced to so disgusting a condition that- no sepoy would have 
condescended to violate them is a gratuitous assumption, and is 
opposed to facts which havo occasionally since poxed out, not* 
withstanding the anxiety of the few unfortunates who escaped 
alive and their friends to bury in oblivion the insnlts they 
had endured. Indeed the treatment of their European captives 
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by the mutiiiperR at Mcerat and Dehli is likewise enveloped 
in inyhterj, from a desire on the part of the histoimns to leave 
no reeord of uur sliame. Such delieucy w'C consider to be 
wrong. We trust that the author of the Indian Bebellion, 
whenev(*r lie enters on his task, will not be iuilucneed by any 
Bueh false ideas where the interests of truth are concerned. 

The outbreak in Eohilennd, and the massacres perpetrated at 
Bareilly, Shalijehanpoor, Moradnhad and Bijnoi'e have never been 
described, except in short notices in the newspapers of the 
day. Of his experiences at Budaon Mr. Edwurdes gives but 
a scanty account. The fate of the fugitives from Fuitygiirh 
remains to be cleared up. It is only known that they were all 
murdered by order of the Nana as they were ])assing Bitoor in 
boats. Large families have become extinct; but we should like 
to learn bow. The diiticulty in getting at the trutli is mainly 
to bo imj)uted to the fact that very nearly all the Europeans, nay 
all the Ghristinus, wlio did not flee before the storm (and those 
who did could not have witnessed it) wdre extcrniinatcd, and the 
few survivors are unable or unwilling to make startling revela¬ 
tions. * 

The recompiest of the Gangetio Dooab, Ondc and Eohilcand 
forms tlie subject of Marshman's Life of Havelock and EnsselPs 
Diary in India. 

Towards Central India, the outbreaks and their snjipresaion are 
described in Pritchard's IMutinies in Ibijpootana and Lowe's 
Central India during the Eebellion of 18D7-1858, Of Mrs. 
Coopland's work on Gwalior, it is snfllcieiit to say that like 
Pliny's Natural History, it is an omiiinm gatherum, embracing 
the Zoology, Meteorology and Ethnology of the place. She has 
made a spasmodic elhirt to expand into a volume events which 
would barely have sufficed fur a chapter. 

The narratives of Mr. Edwardes during his concealment with 
Mr. and Mrs. Prohyn in Ondej of Mr, Dunlop's skirmishes with 
the rebels in the neighbourhood of Meerut; and of Mr. Eobert- 
Fon's duties in the district of Saharunpoor, are episodes of the 
mutiny replete with interesting Facts. 

The only general history we have yet seen is that published by 
Messrs. W, and E. Chambers in 1850, written by G, D.—Who 
this writer is, whether possessed of any knowledge of India, or a 
mere compiler, we have no means of knowing. As the hook 
wae really Buished in 1858, it is necessarily imperfect, for we 
have hardly yet obtained complete data for a comprehensive 
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hislory of I,lie Indian Reliellion. In Dr. Nolan’s History of 
India, scareuly a hundred paj^e'^ arc devoted to this topic. 

But it is lime wc should turn our aiteiiiun to the work 
of tile Rev. Mr. Cave-Browne. 

Althoti«jfh ive are, a.s usual, indebted for Mr. Cave-Browiu*’s 
hook to * the soiieitatiou of friends whose opiiiiunH he valued,’ 
(p. viii) it is certain that it is written on the sound commercial 
principle of quid /tro quo ; the Punjab ulfieials having supplied 
him with facts, he repays them with jiraise. In the absence 
of speeilie aeknowledt>mcuis it is impossible to estimate the 
extent of his obligations to them: ‘ his many kind friends, 
'who have more or less helped with information’—and 'in- 
' formation came in from all (piarters and in all shapes’ (p. ix) 
—are named once for all in the preface; but there cannot be a 
shadow of a doubt that the return he has made is must liberal, 
' very considerable indeed.’ He is lost in ’ feelings of ndinir- 

* ntion for the wisdom, the devotion aud the heroism by which 
'humanly, our preservation, was achieved’ (page vii) ; and at 
page xi we have tlie eoinmencemetil of a beadroll of nineteen 
oiHeers, Civil and Military, of the Punjab, who are extravagantly 
eulogized, many of them deservedly, liut none of them, W'e aio 
assured, in such terms as they would baiietion. Delili would 
have fallen although a John Nicholson had not been there, ior 
there were hundreds of thoughtful heads, and thousands of brave 
hearts and willing hands; and although we consider Sir Stuart 
Corbett entitled to great praise for his proposal to disarm the 
Native Troops at Mean Mecr, we cannot think he performed 
' an act which made men wonder—and /wpe* This jiropensity 
to indiscriminate adulation which pervades both the volumes, 
and w'hich must he nauseating to most readers possessed of 
ordinarily healthy stiomachs, docs not however satisfy the tender 
conscience of our author * who cannot but fear that notwith- 
' standing all his endeavours, he may have done, or seemed to 
' have done, less justice to some of the brave men to wboiii England 
'owes so much. Again, he feels that the narration of their gal- 

* lantry and prowess may lack that glowing interest with which 
' the mind of the reader, vaguely familiar with the glorious results, 
'has already encircled them’ (p. x). We sincerely hope that the 
thirty-three Officers and ' many others’ (p. xviii) who supplied 
information will compensate the Reverend Gentleman for bis 
exocsB of praise by ordering large numbers of copies of bis work 
for presentation to their friends. 


w 
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We beff rcflpoetfully to intiiiiaie to the author our ('onvicLion 
that his suspicion isc|uite correct, that * he has allowed liis sympa- 
' thies with the Punjab to carry him beyond bounds, and that 
* in the praises he has bestowed ou the administration of that 
' province, he has wronged*—-not so iniicli * others* (p. xiv) as 
those he has made the sniiject of his fulsome eulogiums. 

Wo consider th<* hypothesis that the rehellioii was esscntiallv 
of Mahomislau origin, and that the Hindoos were the dujies of 
Mahomedans, to bo unuu]>purted by facts. It is true t-hat the 
nominal head of the mutiny at llelili was Baliadoor Shah, the 
ex-kiug; hut at Cawupore Nana Sahih, a Brahmm, was the 
actuiil leader. AVe heheve tliat our rule is hated by Alahome- 
dans and Hindoos alike. Any distiintiou between them is 
purely imaginary. 

What has led Mr. Cave-Browne to say that the Khalsn, or 
the Sikh soldiemr, held the Poorbeuhs in supreine * contempt* 
(p. rv) wo are at a loss to imagiue. We should l)e glad to 
learn on what aiitlionty this assertion is based. Any one ae- 
quaiuted with the organizution of the Sikh army must know 
that Diiuwknl Sing, a Poorheah, and perhaps a deserter from oar 
army was for many years the .Comniunder-in-Cliief of Bnujeet 
Sing*s army. Jamadar XhooBid Sing, a most intluentiol person 
in Riinjeet Sing's court, was a Boorbeah, and his nephew, Baja 
Tcja Sing, the greatest native at Ijahore, was a Poorheah by 
descent, and most of his di'pendaiits are Poorheahs. In truth 
we should not be far wrong in staling that out*•fourth of the 
Khalsa army consisted of Poorbeah', wt»o to be found 
in all ranks. There is a (piarter in the t.uwr of Lahore 
long known as Mohnlla Poorheah. Then again, the famous 
sacri'd cities and rivers of the Sikhs, who are really Hindoos, 
are all in the Poorub; and to this day vast cron ds of Sikh 
pilgrims resort to Kashce or Benares and Frag or Allahabad. 
Indeed Sikhs tire frequonlly met with wlio have performed their 
dovotions at the shrines of Gyah and •liigurnath. The Ganges 
at Hurdwar is visited annnally by thousands of pious Sikhs. 
All who can aQbrd it, send the bones of their dead to 
the holy stream of the Ganges. Can we then credit the 
statement that the Sikhs despise the inhabitants of countries 
which they believe to have been the scenes of the exploits, of 
their gods, and iuterconrse with which they feel to be necessary 
to the salvation of tlieir souls V 

The term Poorheai was not 'revived' with the mutiny as 
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Mr. Ciive-lliowue 8np[)<weH, l)uti tlion to l)e generally ii?i*d 
in tlio English wo bolievo fiom neoennity, U8 it bad 

always boon omployod in tho vurnaoular in all parts of India. 
Ills idea of its revival widoiiin»f * ilio lireaoh between the Puii- 
'jabec and the llindoostance ’ is i»uroly iina;;iuary. We have 
sliDwu that there was no breach, but perfect amity between the 
two peoples. Jiut our author is not singular in oherishin^ suoii 
au iiloa. Sir it. Montgomery, ihe Judicial Commissioner of the 
Fiinjab, was evidently luHiienoed by it when (in IM.")?} he issued 
orders fur the dismissal from their siluations of all ilindoostaneo 
employes, and for their deportation to llindoostan. He may 
have wished also to giuard against their active sympathy with 
their brethren who were ligliiing against us at IXdili and else¬ 
where, hut the main desigu was t<i conciliate the Punjabecs and 
foster in them a s])irit of iiostility to the riindoostouces. We 
consider this poliey to have been errom'ous. It exasperated the 
men who were subjeuted to undeserved punishment, it increased 
tlio iiutnhur of the disalTcc'ted in the cities and villages of the 
North West Provinces, and it had really no effect on the Piin- 
jahecs, who looked witii ludiffureiicc on a measure that subserved 
uo ill-will on their part. 

While orders were issued for the expulsion of Hindoostnnee 
servants from the Pimjuh, the Judievd Coniinissioiier recorded a 
p.apor in favor of native Christians who were to he admitU'd into 
the service of llie State on the same terms as the Pimjahees, if 
found to he equally (puiiilied. We believe both these orders 
liavo now Iceome a dead letlcr. An oUiciul report just jiuhlish- 
ed shows lliat one third of the native (‘Htublishniciit consists 
of the natives of Ilimlooslan, except in the distant frontier 
districts which <)trer little temptation to adventurers, while the 
propiu’tioii of native Christians is—nil! 

In attempting to t"ace the causes of the mutiny wc think 
the author has ovei looked some important faets. The universal 
feelings of mankind ought to have led to t.he conclusion t iiat 
the rule of foreigners, alien in religion, hnhits of thought and 
civilization, however benevolent and enlightened, eonld never 
have been lieartily acceptable to the natives. Some statesmen, 
poss^sed of more than ordinary foresight eertuiiily did advert 
to a time when an effort would be mocle to oast off* our yoke; 
but these were looked on as visionaries by the generality of our 
countrymen, whose confidence in the loyalty of the Asiatics to 
their i^t went to such extravagant lengths, that during the 
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Pernian campaign of 1856 it was gravely prupo'^cd to conquer 
that country by raising an army of Persians on the spot. It is 
true that the natives of India, soldiers as well as civilians, had 
generally so well disguised their deep aversion to us up to 1857 
that they obtained credit for an utter absence of patriotism. 
Indeed it was said they had no word in their language expres¬ 
sive of the idea. 

This well concealed, but ever present feeling of haired to a 
foreign domination was enlivened with hope by our disusteis in 
Afghanistan. The sepoys and camp followers then for the first 
time saw that we were not absolutely invincible ; and that our 
prestige was there seriously impaired in their estimation is prov¬ 
ed by what subsequently took place at Patna and led to the 
enactment of Act XIV of 18-19. 

The cartridge blunder contributed to blow into afiame the 
embers of bitter hatred whieb had smouldered for a century, 
for it offered a grievance in which both Mahomedans and 
Hindoos could cordially unite. Caste is a thing in w'bioh they 
all ]>ride themselves. However inferior they may be in wealth 
and power to Christians, in caste they are their superiors, and 
any attempt to take away if huceessful, would in their 

opinion debase them to the condition of brutes. This led all 
parties to combine in measures of resistance to tlic Government. 
The distribution of Vhvpahes was only a mode of giving 
intimation to the dwellers at a distance of the designs of the 
rebels. Mr. Cave-Browne justly remarks 'that therein wan 
' really hidden an eastern symbol of portentous meaning.' 

We houTver doubt his authority for stating that ' the great 
' body of the Hindoo sepoys, mere tools in the hands of 
^ the Pandits who had been first won over, were caught in the 
^ trap laid for them by the wily Mahomedan.' (p. 6). Our 
conviotiun is that we are equally obnoxious to both, and that the 
Hindoos never needed the influence of any-trick to join the 
Mahomedans willingly in treasonable plans. "Who tampered 
witii and won over the Pundits ? Who are the Pundits that 
were tampered with? The se^ys and the rabble of the towns 
and villages, who without dislinctioii of caste or creed, tliirsted 
alike for European blood, could not possibly have been under the 
same spiritual guidance. ^ 

How contentedly the Hindoos obeyed a Mahom^an king in 
. Onde we have ourselves seen. The occasional collisions between 
a ibw fanatics oi the differing creeds in the month of Mohurum 
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had nothin*' to fh* with lliuir loyalty to thoir yovm'ij'ii. At 
Bareilly aud other Mahoniedan towns in otir older jiroviiices such 
disturbances sometinies occur and lives arelost, hut as they have 
really no political designs, so no one thinks of giving to either 
party any credit for affection to their rulers. It is singular 
how far a love of theory will carry even an honest historian. 
For our part we should he delighted to believe, if Mr. Oave- 
Broarne will only afford us reasonable ground, that wc are liked 
by the Hindoos, who would not have murdered our women and 
children if they bad not been entra]iped by the Malioniedans; 
but we have no hope of being led to think so well of them. 

The prominence which onr author gives to the designs of 
Fei*sia and to the Persian Proclamation (‘which possibly received 
‘ its inspiration still further north^ (p. 4)—Russia?) we conceive 
to he quite mistaken. There doubtless was some coquetting 
with Persia on the part of the ex-king of Dehli, but we cannot 
allot to Persia any share in producing the ] ndian rebellion. 

The annexation of Oude was undoubtedly particulaily dis¬ 
tasteful to the sepoys. Thai, too, was a political blunder. The 
Government of that country hud been had always, and afforded 
no good plea in 1H50 above all other years for its destruction. 
It was a blench of public faith to annex the ccftiniry, and the 
Poorbeah sepoys had their dependangc on our truth terribly shaken 
by that' measure. We know the effects in our own country of 
the falsehoods of Charles the First. 

We are inclined to place in the following order the causes 
which brought on the mutiny. 

let. Hatred of foreign ride. 

2d. The disastei-s in Afghanistan which revived the hope of 
casting it oflf. 

8d. The annexation of Oude. 

4tb. The greased cartridges which offered a common grievance 
to sepoys of both creeds. 

, 6th. The machinations of the ex-king of Dehli, who volun¬ 
teered to head the rebellion. 

The question whether the earliest display of disaffection, if 
met by condign punishment, would not have nipped the rehellioa 
in the bud opens a wide field of speculation ; but want of spaea 
forbids us to do more than briefly to give our own views on the 
subject. That the measures taken to repress the earliest overt 
aclK of mutiny were distinguished by a singular want of judg^ 
ment we fancy no one wiU now dispute. 
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* U)> comoB Mr. CommiBBioiicr Purduge with liu diplomatic 
‘ coat <»n/ 

* Ca])tain Carton/ says he/ Sir, what is this V 

' Thisj Mr. CommiRsionur^ is an expedition against the Birak>s. 
' It is a secret expedition^ so please keep it a secret.’ 

' Sir/ says Mr. Commissioner Pordage, *1 trust there is going 
* to 1>e no uimecesRiiry cruelty committed/ 

* Sir/ returns the officer,' I trust not/ 

'That is not enough Sir,’ cries Mr. Commissioner Pordage, 
'getting wroth. Captain Carton I give you notice. Govern- 
' ment requires you to treat the enemy with great delicacy, con- 
'sideration, clemency and forl)earance.’* 

We trust to show how religiously Mr. Commissioner Pordage’s 
injunctions were obeyed in this country. 

At Berhampore ' were quartered the 19th. Native Infantry, 
' the 11th Irregular Cavalry and two guns of a native Bal.tery. 
' The rumour of the obnoxious bullock’s fat was not long in 
' travelling so far, and there were apparently in the 19th. N. I. men 
' prepared to make good use (d* it for their traitorous ends. In 
'the middle of Vehriiary the Regiment avowed its dekrmina- 
'tion not to touch the suspected cartridge. In vain did the 
'Officer CoinmAnding (Colonel Mitchell) offer the assembled 
'Native Officers the most solemn assurances that nonewcar- 
'tridges had been sent there; tliat those in daily use hod been 
'left by tlie Ttii N. 1. w'hom they had relieved; and that nothing 
'was further from the wishes of Governinciit than to coerce 
'their religion. When he found them still determined’—what 
did he do? Did lie suspend further solicitations and apply to 
Government for a European Regiment or for Rattray’s Sikhs 
to coerce his men to obedience ? Or did he take steps to ossnie 
himself of the loyalty of' the 11th Irregulars and the Native 
Artillerymen as likely to act agaidst the lOth N. I.? The latter 
measure must men would have deemed superfluous; for the sepoys 
would never have proceeded to the lengths they did without the 
concurrence of tlie horsemen and gunners. However, the Colonel 
did nothing of the kind, but—' warned them that on the follow- 
'ing morning the usual cartridges would be served out, aud any 
'man refusing to take them would he tiied by court martial aud 
*puuished 1 ’ We presume Colonel Mitchell put on bis ' diploma¬ 
tic coat’ when he announced this order. Besides the magic 


* Moumhold Wordt, Vot* 16. 
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indiionoc of tliiit article of (lrc!«s tbcre was nothinp^ to insure 
olKHlience. To proceed with our quotation.—'This oocnried in 
Hhc afternoon of Felu'uaiy 20tli. lu the dead of nig'Iit the 
'men rose, rushed to the hells of arms and carried off their 
'muskets and ammunition to their lines. Colonel Mitehell at 
'once ordered out the llth lrref»;ulais and the —with 

what object is nut stated. ‘ The presence ot this force, instead 
' of overawin*^ only exasperated the Bei>oys ; tiny insiied tmt of 
' their lines in a menacing attitude and many of them lie^an to 
* l(tad. They were ordered to lay down their arms, but they de- 
' inanded the withdrawal of the Cavalry and ^'inis us the only 
' terms on whieli they would do so. Tiieir demand was eoinplied 
' Wit h, and after some delay they Bulleiily piled arms and retired 
' to t lii’ir lines.' 

What can account for such fatuous conduct Imfc a firm detor- 
miiiation ' to treat thecneiny with ^'reat delicacy, coiisidcration, 
' clemency and torbearaneeV’ The Colonel Inul evidently made up 
his mind that no lives should he sacrificed in tlcMitt^uipt to secure 
such trifling ohjcels as the maintenance of military diseijiliiie 
and public trampiillity. We do nut mean to imply that the Ca¬ 
valry and Artillery would have uitaeked the mutineers; indeed 
we are persuaded that any order to charj^e or lire would have 
been at once disobeyed and the entire force would have I'rater- 
nisedoutlie spot. But the careful ubstiueiiee from any etfort to 
coeroei and the weak compliance (to u<;c no term more appropri¬ 
ate) with the extorted deniuiids of the mutineers were enough to 
spread far and wid(‘ the dan|]rt>rous impression tliat the (luvern- 
ment could tiot resist the sepoy army. Our author's pleas in de¬ 
fence of Colonel Mitchell's conduct will not hear the test of ex¬ 
aminationhe had no European troops to fall hack upon; there 
' was no Colonel Gillespie with his Knp^Iisli Dragoons nilhin 
' reacli; even Eat tray's Sikhs were too distant to he available.' 
Why did not Colonel Mitchell, when he found his men determined 
to disobey orders, report the fact to Government and wait 
till a European Regiment could l>e sent to BerhainporeV There 
was apparently no danger in a state of quiescent mutiny, a state 
in which the 19Ui N. 1. had continued from the middle of Febru¬ 
ary to the 26th of that month. In a month fiom that date a 
force sufficient to subdue the mutineers, we believe, could have 
been assembled from stations extending to Dinapoor on one side 
and Caloutta on the other. As to the presum^ hdelity of the 
llth Irregulars and ArtiUery, the Colonel evidently had no faith 
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in tlim from his abstaining, at the eritical moment, to order 
them to act ai^ainst the mutineers. If he trusted them, and still 
would not order them to act, his conduct is still less excusable. 

The Governor General, nufortunatcly for India, seeins to iiave 
been actuated by convictions in perfect harmony with those of 
Colonel Mitchell; for after the lOlh N. I. had been ordered to 
Barrackpore, it was pvmji/tcd for defiant mutiny by simple dis¬ 
bandment, a decision at which Lord Canning arrived at the end 
of March, or some five weeks after the ont break at Berham- 
poor. The mutineers were dismissed with all honour; they were 
paid up to the hist day; received a present of their uniforms; had 
the expenses of their march defrayed; and medical officers with 
medicines were sent witli them as far as Chinsurah! 

All this truckling to the sepoys of the L9th N. I. took 
place on the ^ 1st March, two days q/ter the 34th N. 1., also 
stationed at Barrackpoor, liiul encouraged Mungal Panday to 
cut down their Adjutant Lieut. Baugh and the Sergeant Major. 
' Thu whole regiment hud turned out and stood looking on, 
' hooting and yelling, and some of them were heard crying out 
'kill the Periiigees’ (page 20). The 34tli N. I. that is, the 
seven companies * at Barrackpoor were also disbanded oh the 
6th May I 

Our author justly observes that * the seeds of sedition were 
* thrown broad cast ovei tiie land.’ 

The question has been raised whether mild and conmliatory 
measures, such as Lord (huming adopted, were not better Oidcu- 
lated to dispel suspicion and alarm in respect to such a' vital 
subject as easfe than the infliction of the [ninishmont usually 
awarded for mutiny. Now that the storm has blown over us 
and passed, it may be said that it requires no ])enetration to tell 
what would have been the wisest plan to meet it. But the ex¬ 
perience of all ages all over the world, and of India in particular, 
points to death as the sole appropriate penalty of open and de¬ 
fiant mutiny, and the only means of stopping it. In acting 
contrary to the practice of all time, Lord Canning evinced no 
statesmanship. He put his crude judgment into the scale against 
the wisdom of mankind, and the consequences of his error were 
ffital; mutiny and rebellion all over India, the destruction of my¬ 
riads of lives, and the loss of millions of revenue. 6Dhese, we fear. 


* * Three companies wm on detaohment duty at Chittaijpong, and allowed 
* to letaia their anna which at a later period they naed with mmerouieiiKt.* 
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are not all. That incubus, the Income is still harassing us. 
All observant men sec that an extraordiiiaiy change has come 
over the native mind, owing, we conceive, to the weak policy 
pursued by the Governor General. The respectful and friendly 
demeanour of natives towards Europeans, which prevailed before 
the mutiny, has been exchanged for a frowning aversion, and 
when an olKeer in authority cannot be boldly stared at, he is 
certainly saluted with a mhinm as he passes, but the saluter 
ineoutineutly gets a simulated tit of ctmghiug, and his hatred 
is expressed by spitting'^ as soon as the olKecr has passed on. 
IVe have heard of an instance when an otGcer, riding at dusk 
through the town of Lahore at the end of May 1857, was greet¬ 
ed occasionally by most extraordinary sounds made by the shop 
keepers. Those who understand native character and habits 
know what these signs and sounds signify. Wc would usk 
what worse effects would have followed had Lord Canning pro¬ 
ceeded in the manner preseribed by the vulgar exjierieuce of 
mankind ? The probability certainly is that as at Vellore in 
1806 and at Barrackpoor in 1S25, so in 1857 mutiny would 
have been cifcctually suppressed either at Berhauipoor or at 
Barrackpoor. 

Unfortunately the example of imbecility set by Colonel Mit- 
cbell and followed by Lord Canning was faithfully copied by tlie 
Commander in Chief, General Anson. Drigpal Sing, a Soobadar 
or coinniishioned ofliccr of the 8Cth N, 1. who at Uinhalla 
taunted two iion-com!uis«ioiied officei*s of his corps, temporarily 
uttaehed to the Depot of Musketry, with having become (]!hris- 
iians, and had them put out of caste heuuiise they had u'^ed 
greased cartridges, was niihlly told that his conduct was ' unbe- 
* coming and niisoldierlike,^ while the Victims of his villaiiy 
were to be ' severely censured,’ and one of them had his prumo- 
tion stop[ied. Lieut Martincau the Instructor at the Musketry 


* At Rampoor a town helonmng to an independent Nawab in Itobilcnnd, 
bravoes come to deadly eneouniere merely by spitting at each other on the 
ground without uttering a word. ‘ Sir T. Metcalfe liw also retired firum the 

* Calcutta gate when he saw the serious turn that matters had taken and 
' rode off to the Eotwallee (the native police court) in the (liandnoe Chotik 

* and ordered out the Police to guard the otlier gates of the city. < Bitt 
' treason had been busy here too. That name wliich liad with litue inter* 

* mission been associated with the city for above 50 years had now lost its 
‘power; the nephew of Sir Charles 'Metcalfe was no longer reoognixed in 
‘ Dehli. The Kotwal received the order and gj>af Hjfoa ihe ground ; the police 
‘ heard it aod smiled.”—Page 6A 


X 
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Depot in vain represented that ' the ^eascd cartridges alleged 

* to be smeared with cow*s and pig*s fat were more tlic medium 

* than the original cause of this wide spread feeling of distrust 
' that is spreading dissatisfaction to our rule^* and in vain did he 
suggest that a European Court of Enquiry should Ijc held at 
Uniballai where every night public and private houses ^vere 
being destroyed by hrc. All that General Anson did was to 
order at first the suspension of the use of the greased cartridges, 
and afterwards (on i7lh April) to make the whole Brigade use 
them, 'and that night some thirty thousand rupees worth of 
' government jiropcrty was destroyed by fire.* 

Msjor General llcwettat MiHjrut followed suit; for on the 
loth of May he allowed the 3d. Light Cavahy and the 11th and 
20th Rgirnents of N. 1. to force open the central jail, to murder 
all Earo|)eans who came in their way, to burn and ])lander the 
station and to march oil' quietly to Dehli; although he had 
then and there about 2000 Europeans of all arms ready and 
anxious to light the 2000 natives. Not a man was sent to 
mark the road the Mutineers had taken and to warn the 
autiiorities ahead. Mutiny and cruel massacres at Dehli on 
the 11th May were the conse(j[ucnccs. 

Had the Mutineers 1)een vigorously attacked when they broke 
out on the 10th, it euu hardly he doubted that those of them 
who escaped would have dispersed (piietly to their homes. Had 
the Major General even pruhetmted the jiumuit to Dehli next 
morning, the results would liave been very differeni; fur that 
arch traitor Bahadur Shah, the nominal king, refused to give 
oj>eii countenance to the besiegers of tlic Dehli Magazine till 
his messengers, dispatched on fleet camels towards Meerut, re¬ 
turned in tile middle the day and reported that no avenging 
force was approaching from that station. The gallant Willough¬ 
by defended the magazine till resistence to the swarms of be¬ 
siegers appeared to his little baud to be hopeless, and then ' he 
' rushed to the small bastion on the river face—one more look— 

' a long anxious look—^towards Meerut, hut not a sign of coming 
'succour.* lie lost heart, blew up the magazine, and effected 
his escape with his few surviving subordinates, leaving im¬ 
mense stores of warlike material in the hands of the rebels. 
To what deeds of heroism would not a sight of the 6th Dra¬ 
goons or 60th Bides coming from Meerut have urged Uiis brave 
Uitle band f 

It was at Lahore that the mntiny first received a blow which 
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sta^^ered it. Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow wan unable 
to ud'er miy cheek owiu^ to tlic paucity of the Muroiieiins at his 
disposal. He did all that a wise and couraj^euus leader could 
do i he provided for tins safety of his sinall garrison, but that 
was ail. But no sooner had the electric wire Hushed from 
Dekii the startliiipf iutclli«rciicu, * the sepoys have come in 
from Meerut and are hurnintr every thinj;'—^than Sir Robert 
Mimt^omery, then Judicial CoininiBsioiicr, in a council of 
hciuls ui' (iepartnients, declared his con\ic1inn that, nothing 
' but a prompt, vigorous course could save the oily and prevent an 

* eniciite among the Mean Meer sepoys.' The plan at first form¬ 
ed of depriving the nat>ivc troops of their gunpowder and gun 
caps was soon perceived to be insutficieiit.—When the possession 
of arms was illegal and subjected the offender to fine and im¬ 
prisonment no diil'culty was experienced in prodiuung them 
when occasion roqnircil, it is not to be supposed that merely 
emptying the pouches of the sepoys would make their muskets 
useless to them. Brigadier Corixdt, later in the day, rcsolv<!d, 
al the evygeathui of Cohad Mapphernouj MiliUrg Secretary to the 
Chief Qmnnamuerf to dis<irm the native troo])s ultogcllier. Mr. 
Cavo-Brownu gives the credit of the di.sarmament entirely to 
the Btigudicr, and the responsihility of the measure undonhted- 
ly restra with the latter, hut Coloiud Maepherson should not he 
deprived of the merit of the suggestion. Sir R. Montgomery 
too passes over the circumstance in his ' Mutiny Report' ' 1 
' suggested,' says he,' that they (the sepoys) should at any rate 
' be deprived of their ammunition aud percussion caps. To 

* this Brigadier Corbett readily agreed, aud suhsciiiieiitiy, with 

* most praiseworthy holdiiess, determined to disarm them entirely. 

* He executed this measure the next morping, the 13th May, 

* in my presence in a most masterly way.' 

Our author is imxirrect in stating that the ICtli N. I. (Gre¬ 
nadiers,) hesitated till Colonel Renny's order * Eightg-jiral hmt^ 

* and the ominous ring of each ramrod, as it drove home its ball 
' cartridge, carried conviction to the heart of the waverers—they 
' sullenly piled arms.'(p.99) H. Ms 8lsl Regiineuf went to the 
parade with loaded rifles. It would have evinced bad generali*/ 
ship to have postponed the loading to the last moment wlmfl. 
the loss of a few seconds may have involved the failure of 

’ attempt. ..' < 

It was fortunate for India that Sir John Lawrence, the WhS 
Commissioner, was at that time at Rawul Findee, and that 
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graphic communication had been temporarily stopped; for 
tl^ coup (fetal was reported to him he disapproved of it, and 
said that had he been ctmsuli«d, he would not have sanctioned it! 

The Telegraph Department may be said to have been, untier 
Providence, the salvation of India, both by its usefulness and its 
defects : for while it Ijironght to Lahore the news of the mutiny at 
Dehli, it failed to convey them tt* Kawul Pindee; and subsequent¬ 
ly to its complete stop]>age between Calcutta and Lahore we may 
ascribe the success of the siege operations l»efore Dehli, which 
were assisted by tlie vigour of Sir John Lawrence, unfettered by 
instructions from Lord Canning. 

^ We shall not enter on the consideration of our author’s narra¬ 
tive of the si^c of Dehli, or of the outbreaks as they occurred 
at several stations in the Punjab. With the exception of a 
strong Puiijaliee bins, which Mr. Cavc-Browne does not disavow, 
we have no fault to lind with his work. The errors that exist are 
unimportant, while the style and matter arc so attractive that 
they curry the reader most agreeably tlirough the two duodedmo 
volumes. 
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Chesson and Woodhall’s Miscellany. 

During' the la^t two yeare, or rather since the chanfces in * Diehens* 
IfoiiBehold Words,’ the result of winch was the cstahHshnieni of * Once a 
Week;' and ‘ All the Tear Sound' in which is incorpoiatcd the old 

* Household Words/ there has been an cxtraoidinury inuratise in peri¬ 
odical literature in the mother country: alniuht every wiitcr of the day 
now writes his story by instalnionts, and every kind of article, iroin a learned 
disqnisithm on the most abstruse subject to a highly spiced romance, now 
fimfh a place in a monthly or weekly iieriodioai. Tlie wave has passed on 
carrying all before it, and its riitple lias even extended to India, giving an im¬ 
petus to the literatura of Hus cimntry. One result amongst maiiy is the 
bii'th and appearance before the reading public of two new nunitlily ficriodi- 
cals,—‘ Chesson aud Woodhall’s Miscellany ’ published at Jkniiliay, and ' The 
Punjab Universal Magazine* at Lahore. 

Our first feelings when we heard of these additions to our library, were of 
satisfautioii, we anticipated stMihiblo articles on Tndinn subjects, siid thought 
that ludiiui periudicals would treat of rndiaiuid its people: that their man¬ 
ners tind customs, social and moral, their feelings, vices and virtues would be 
discussed with reference to education and pi ogress, that some of these secular 
topios HO all-important to the white as well ns the black sulnect of this 
Empire would be dwelt upmi in these new works, and we ex)iected nonglit but 
good o(iid||||rame of such discussion, and welcomed them accuidiiigly, but how 
deplorarapwe have been disappointed may be seen by inspecting the table 
of contents of any one number. 

Out business is now with ' Chesson and Woodliall's Miscellany' only, and 
in lamenting that it is not what we wish it w'eic, we are iKiiiiid to state that 
no promues have been broken. In a review of the past year’s work, which ie 
in consonance with the past year's pri'l'ace, we are iii formed that the style of 
the * Miscellany ’ will reiiiain unchanged; ‘ that the Army’ (Bombay P) 

* Complained tliat they had no organ; the Chui'ch also wanted to be heard.’ 

We must then take this Magaziue as we find it, a neat biiii' colored paper 
outside covets about one huiidtcd pig^es of matter, on the first page we have 
generally a piece of poetiy; further on at intervals may be found two or 
wree other pieces, variously entitled aceoi'ding to the taste of the autkora 

* floimets,' * odes,’ ‘ stanzaa,' ‘ idyls' and' lines:' sometimes to create in a zost 
for these side dishes we are informed in a marginal note, that the author’s age 
was only so and ao; at other times a melancboly interest is claimed on the 
ground of the writer having died, soon after wiitiiig the * ode,’ we aie left 
to draw our own conclusion as to whether the death was natural, or result¬ 
ed from the efibet of producing the ' coutrihution.' 

Wo readily grant the truth of the heading * Original Poetry,this 

patent, and requires no demonstration; but we do not think that origin. 

u always a merit, and for third rate originality we should hail the aube 
tionof selected pieces from our own glorions poets; that care and.U 
have been best^ed on these pieces, and thidi there is afiur 
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plant, and poetical genius ia a gift, not an art. Most of us have trial 
poetry at some time or other, but few havehodreoonreetol^tipiiluaiM^^ 
their fidlj. 


CHITIGAL NOTICE. 


W« next come to the body of the Mtu^ine, which cnneirttfi of stories 
and tales, hometimes worked out to great ^gth throughout many nuuubm, 
after tliu maimer of the great novel wiitena of^the day. In produdiig these 
atoxies the authors have cortiunly good example, but the mantle of j&iuLuns 
and Thackeray is not on thmr shoulders, the aut^r of “ The Doomed House " 
cannot think that a nation is awaiting with interest the denouement of hia 
plot, or the writer on * Amateur Acting* suppose that auy one, lay or profes- 
aional, is looking for the next number to assist his stuiues in the histrionic 
art. No! When the real article can be obtained at a less price and with equal 
punctuality ftom England, why go to Bombay for an imrtation of it P If the 
miautity produced is sufficient for the home consumption, it will surely suffice 
for the Indian demand, and if it dues not, plenty more can be obtained at a 
better and cheaper market than the Indian. 

At one time we felt almost kindly towards the author of one of these 
stories, we thought he had justified his good taste by retirement in the mid* 
die of his story; but no, alter several months of silence this geutleniau is to 
the fore agatu; tlm ' Raymond family* still exists, and Calcutta lite of the 
present day is tii be handed down to posterity in the record of its history. 

The next part of this Alagasine consists of romances where all the pariiies 
and tho plot aro in India, semi-Indian we may call them. The authors 
evidently know that Inffia ought to be their theme, but they seem unable to 
conquer old predilections, they look back and hanker alter the Sodom of 
love btories wliilo they find India and the mutiny ora replete wi^ the 
requisites for their talcs: the wsult is au unhappy coiubinutiun of love, 

S athne, and India, mixed up with Cashineur scenery, beauteous dark-eyed 
BUghters, and a nde on the Resluiwur course. 

In a tale called * Happy days in Caskmcer,' the writer datifflpfs story 
from the occupation of Dbilii by our Troops during the late mi^y. The 


King had boon taken prisoner, with his surviving sous, his servaute and 
retainers had fled, ana the two princesses, the last of the house of Timour, 
were hiding to escape the vigilance of our soldiera : at last by the aid of a 
faithful follower they cireoted Uieir escape to Cashmeor. We are told that 
once when these girls were walking about Delhi tlie European sentry was 
struck dumb by the flashing eyes of the princess our heroine; md^ his 
hardy manhood instautly obeyed the iiiiiieriouM look of the ehild as she drew 
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what a lamentable ignorance, of Mahomedans is displayed, when a Delhi 
Princess while walking abroad unveils herself in the public way to a gaping 
sentry, while, on the other hand, he is knocked all of a heap by the stare 
of a little bla(^ girl. 

The above is a fur sample of the ideas that are wwked out in thik 
story; characters are drawn with a like want of appreciation of the eabjeot^ 
the feelings, the education, and position of the parties concerned; impossible 
thoughts are pul into native brams, and absurd words into their mouths, wlule 
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whom she meets, while he is on a sporting tour in Csshmeer. Time is 
ifol silence upon the matter of rmigion, we are not told whether he 
a Vahomedan, or she a Christian, nor is any mention made of the 
oeiemony. 

' we aro contented to waive, poorness style, looseness of 
^probability in the plot, we oaonol allow' fiction to be 
)Et "individual or a class, without a passing osaifUR. 



CBinCAL KOTICB. 


Ill/ 


At the period at which tiiie atoij is dated, the Deputy Comraisoioner 
of Delhi was perhaps of as genial a nature as any man in India, yet we are 
told that this official, throuf^h an obspqoioos dread of (he Puniab Govern¬ 
ment declined to drink a peg i. a glass of soda water with a little brandy in 
it! Does the writer really mean us to believe with this P or ie it pure ignorance 
on his part? We will nve him the benefit of the doubt, and concede that he 
seems to know as mu<m of Punjab Civilians as ho dues of Jhilhi Ihrinvcsscs. 
Perhaps the writer did not refer to an individual in tiie above, but to a class, we 
ashort however that the picture is as untrlio in the one case as in the other. 
With the same a^imns we have a picture of the Punjab Government 
Secretaiy, a compotitiouer familiarly entitled a Wala, with the euphonious .name 
of Mr Green Poppy; this gentleman has to write a reprimand to an vifficor in 
the Civil estabushmeut, and while doing so, the delimiuent's wife casually 
visits his office, roads the letter just written by tlie Sccretaiy, and induces him 
to change the * wig' into a letter, infunuing the offender that ho has been 
proiiiutod to a Commissionership; this is explained by the statement that the 
wealthy ounneotions of the offending dviliau had aided Green Poppy when he 
was in distress; and the lady having obtained what she wanted fur her hnsbaud 
retires obs(^ng ' I knowhow to dual with a Wala—the vulgar creatures 
' they can never f.ice a lady.’ Mr. Becii>t4U'y Poppy is succeeded by one 
Blubber, who faints at the sound of a horse galloping up to the office. All 
this requites no comment we need nut add to our extracts, the style speaks 
for itself, and probably no compulitioiier would trouble himself to answer such 
atrocious stuff. 

We have sliown that the writer of* Happy Days in Cashmeer* luidm.stands 
neither hie own cuuutiymen nor native lauios, the bccnery may bo well des¬ 
cribed, aM tlio ' llaboo' faithfully dr.iwn, it would be hard indeed, if the 
author did niit sometimes say a shaiq> thing or a true word. But taking the 
piece idtegether, wo must give it unqualified cundemnatiun. 

The next story on this ctubs-bred plan of love and India is called the 
' (ISozpora Quadngeiuiiia.’ The writer is the fourth of four medical students 
who ttudied together and gave themselves the above titlo. His autobiography 
tells us that he and one of the others (for two died of dissipation) arrived 
in India, of course, jubt before the mutiny of the Bengal army; the fi lends 
Boon separate and our author finds himself after some hair-brcadth eHca[>cs 
attached to ills Central India field force; he tells us a great deal of himself 
and a little of the mutiny, this little is however tmtliful; but a morbid love¬ 
sick vein runs throughout his narnitive, and we are curious to Me how he ex¬ 
tricates himself fn^ his position anth two sweethearts, for unlike the author 
^' Happy Days m Cashmeer' who tells us 


* 'Tis well to he merry and wise, 

* 'Tis well to be honest and true, 

* Be sure you’r off with the old lov«, 

* Before you’r on with the new.’ _ 

va find that the writer of Corpora Quadrigemina in looking for hia lo^,, 
* lEya’ finds her servant and falls in love with her, on the spot, though 
antecedents were not the most spotless that could be mneeived; she reoipr " 
hii passion, and we very much fear that the aid of the grim ja 
death will have to be invoked to set matters straight, and then 
the native infibr« 
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CKini’.AL iVOTICK. 


Iio deHirud Lord Oolinj^bniko to observe tliat iht* clerk in his oAiro used an 
ivivry knil'e with a blunt odf'o to cut a ^lieet of pajior: * wlierciis il‘ he hIiouIiI 
' iiinkti use of a sharji pen'kiiile itf< hluirpneHs would oIUmi make it uo out 
' <d‘ ihu crSase, and disfi^nru the pa^N'r,’ and ho with a w'ritei', amf more 
than all with un Indinii writer, the crea'<e imwt be kej»t to, we do not vant 
clever writing bat t'.iitblul lifelike pieturea, that can only cnninatu lioiii the 
pen of a calm and distMiniinalino obsetvei of Iniiitiin nature The leailer can 
judge by the folkiwing ineideiit told by him whether the author Ih iiuiditied 
by hit> knowledge of iiativcH to write of them and their euhtoinH. 

We will ]>ut it in ah few wuids aa pohsible; it huH been alreoily ht.ited tliat 
the author had lost liiH Eva; without her all things were daik to him, life 
was tf Idaiik, and idler making various plena to dihenrer hei, he foni'id the 
idea of entering the native town in the gaih of a Hindoo h’aijneer ; mi having 
obtained some ‘ holy water*, and some hiiliiioii eidoied elothiiig, he dihgnihud 
hinihsll', pi'oceodcil to the luKaar to glean inloinintion of ins Iteloved; Iniviiig 
sat down there. ‘ I jdaoed the two hahkets oi lioly walei heioio me, uneoxereil 
'them, and exhibited the bottles of jirecioiis liquid packed in the leavea of the 
. 'ban.Min: I feared iiiueh Icht I hhoiild ladrav inyHclf, iiml tlieivfnre deierninicd 
‘onaver^ reserved denuMiioni ami inaiiner of speeeh, nee.isiomilly evyiiig 
** Allah* in a I'eivent voiee, I attiocted notii-e, and honii disposed of several 
‘bottles o( Ilv‘ (langea water.' . At lust three ^I.ihoiiieilan tioopeis approach- 
«l our hero 'topnreliahe of the wuLth of paiiwlise,’ he gu'ots them with 
‘Allah i<> gi eat, take of the W’aleis iiiy hoii* Ae Ae In the ahuve slunt extract 
wo Inu'o the oatoiiiidnig pieliiro of a Ilindoo Finpieer eiMiig out ‘Allah* 
while he disuluya (langeh water foi sale! Why a Hindoo hlionld praise the 
Moslem (iud, or a Alahomediin hiiy toinges watei, or what the water of 
l*ar.wlise in, w'e are not iiiforined h\ iliis laiil.ili/.iiig wiitei ; vei-ily ills a 
fearful and woiuleriul junihlo of ideas, and we einnut diM'iitan.'ic tlioiii. 

We have now noticed the two Imigeht emitnliutioiih to tins Maga/ine, in 
W'hichhas also been pnldi-hed hoiiie noteh ,»ii Knight's i*hiys of Shakes|iCfiro 
by A. H. (joidnn, w hieli li.id alieady appeiiied in the ‘ Lahore ('liroiiiele,* 
as might Iw ex]ie(ted these iiiv ecienlrlc, and Ali IJoiili/ii olten conics to 
grief himself in liis attempts to point out (>rrors that lie coneeives tiie ttldo 
author has oonmntliHl. One oi two good ailieles have uppeniiH], evidently 
written bv a man whose iiiroiiimtuiu ahoiit. the I'lmj.ih exceeds his lu\efor it, 
hnt of late we h>ue not notieud anv thing iVoni Ins [leii 

Captain [taver(.y*R HietionH''y has liis>n again deinohsbed hy liis aide and 
utiiiting eritie, who takes Uie'opi>>iitiiiiily of iigaiii lefuiing the iiilheito pet 
theory, that the Afghans ai'e dcscendud ns they tlunmclvosv assoit from the 
JkNit tribes of Israel. 


. Oousideriiig the size of the hlag<izine, we are surjtrised at the veir few 
readaliU ariieJos in it. We cannot buy a cake tor the ekaiiee ot Ihero 
being one ettimuit in it, aud as we said before, w'e eaneeive the coniidlers have 
commit^,an error in adopting the line they have; we hare shown that 
their stories about Inctia arc titmdiahle, and l<ir their instruetiou we 


tiumofe do hetUr than-cauclude this slunt notice of tlieir periodical hy a 
(Station Arom Ziord BaeoA. 

opinion of ptentj> is among the causes of want; the great quantify of 
maketh a show rather of sutn'rAuity tlian lack, which surcharge 

*‘wiiirArtlla ii/d*. fi> lia wRindSml. nv niSLlcinir nn ninVA hooka, hut tiv 


ttaketh a show rather of sttwrAuity th 
olaie {a not to he remedied, by making 
‘.,»04h fa»d hooka, which aa the serpeut 


king no more books, Init by 
rpeut of Moaea, may devour the 








